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THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Arrivine in London on the next 
morning but one, the travellers 
drove to a family hotel not far 
from Oxford Street; and after un- 
packing, and a late breakfast, Clif- 
ford set forth to see his lawyers, 
whose offices were hard by, in a 
street leading out of Cavendish 
Square. He was eager for the ex- 
planation, and yet nervous and un- 
easy ; the feeling of self-reproach, 
never absent since Hilda’s flight 
with him, had been growing strong- 
er as time went on, and now that 
he found himself. face to face with 
the difficulty, was uppermost in 
his mind. But as might have been 
' expected in the month of Septem- 
ber, both the partners were absent. 
Mr. Gale had taken a house at Rei- 
gate for a few weeks; Mr. Curtis 
was in Scotland, and the firm was 
represented by the managing clerk. 
Clifford knew that this gentleman 
must be just as well acquainted as 
the partners with his affairs; and 
indeed, although Mr. Davies was 
perfectly civil, his manner plainly 
indicated his knowledge of what 
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had passed, and Clifford was pain- 
fully conscious of a loss of consid- 
eration in the managing clerk’s es- 
timation. He was no longer the 
important client, to be welcomed 
with effusive politeness, but, as it 
were, a suitor in difficulties, to be 
treated on a purely business foot- 
ing. He could not, however, bring 
himself to open his case to Mr. 
Davies, more especially as Mr. Gale 
was expected to come up to town 
the next day; and therefore, mere- 
ly saying that he would call again 
the following morning to see that 
gentleman, Clifford left the office, 
greatly dispirited at the result of 
the brief interview, and impatient 
at the delay in giving his explana- 
tion, which did not seem the more 
easy to make for being put off. 

As he walked back to the hotel 
through a stuffy side street, its 
dirty pavement baked by the hot 
September sun, and in which the 
only objects in motion were a 
couple of organ-grinders and some 
itinerant vendors of stale fish and 
sodden fruit, the contrast between 
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this dismal view and the fresh 
Normandy scenes he had _ just 
quitted added to his depression of 
pirit. The explanation had seem- 
ed such a simple thing; but now 
it bore a very different aspect. 
The short interview with the law- 
yer’s clerk had brought home to 
him very forcibly the difficulty of 
saving his wife’s secret, and yet 
dealing fairly with the trustees. 
Yet while shrinking from the com- 
ing interview, the delay of another 
day seemed in his present frame 
of mind still more distasteful; he 
dreaded even to face Hilda again, 
while still uncertain how far the 
wrong done her was not irreparable. 
Thus uneasily pacing the sultry 
street, the idea occurred to him 
that he might employ the afternoon 
in going down to Sunningdale to 
see Mr. Bryant. - It would be much 


easier to open the case to him than 
to the lawyer, and a relief to be 
parted for the time from Hilda, 


Starting at once, he could get back 
by the evening. And he set off 
accordingly by the first train, it 
being arranged that Hilda, who 
declared that she was now quite 
rested from the fatigue of the jour- 
ney, should take Arthur in the 
afternoon to see the “Zoo.” Mr. 
Bryant would probably be at home; 
at any rate Clifford would not use 
the telegraph to say he was com- 
ing, judging instinctively that the 
meeting would be less embarrass- 
ing if he arrived unexpectedly, 
without giving his old friend time 
to adopt a prearranged attitude 
towards him. 

Mr. Bryant was at home, and the 
servant, to whom Clifford was well 
known as a frequent visitor, led 
him at once through the house to 
the garden at the back, where a 
group of persons—the family and 
some visitors—were engaged in play- 
ing and watching a game of tennis. 
The servant went on in advance 
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across the trim lawn to announce 
him, and Clifford could see Mr. 
Bryant, as the servant spoke to 
him, rise from his chair under the 
well-known old cedar, in the shade 
of which the lookers-on were seated, 
and come hurriedly forward te meet 
him.’ At another time Clifford 
would have been sure of hearty 
greetings, and would have passed 
on to receive the cordial welcome 
of Mrs. Bryant and the girls; but 
now Mr. Bryant, holding out his 
hand with a cold yet nervous man- 
ner and grave face, proposed that 
they should go into the house, and 
leading the way into his writing- 
room, through the window which 
opened on to the lawn, and care- 
fully shutting the door, seated him- 
self, and invited Clifford to do the 
same. 

Mr. Bryant was even more agitat- 
ed and ill at ease than his visitor, 
his kindly feeling for Clifford, and 
distress that he should be reduced 
to ruin, struggling with the rank- 
ling sense of the injury he believed 
Clifford to have inflicted on him- 
self. Clifford, who, as he came 
down in the train, had pondered 
anxiously how he should open his 
case, did not find it easier to make 
a beginning now that the time had 
come for doing so. He felt very 
keenly that he had ill-used his old 
friend; and between the desire to 
express his contrition for this, and 
to give only so much explanation 
as might clear himself of the sus- 
picion of wrong-doing, he hesitated 
to begin, casting about for words. 

The old gentleman broke the 
awkward silence. 

“A bad business this, Robert; a 
bad business. I suppose you have 
come to make a clean breast of it 
at last.” 

“TI do not consider it at all a 
bad business, Mr. Bryant, I assure 
you, although there have been un- 
fortunate complications, and I have 
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unwittingly, I fear, given you and 
your co-trustee some trouble and 
anxiety which I might and ought 
to have spared you, and for which 
I am very sorry. I am a poorer 
man, indeed, but the loss has been 
cheaply purchased by the gain, if 
it were only the money that is in 
question.” 

“Only the money in question,” 
repeated the other in a tone of irri- 
tation; “you have made yourself 
a pauper, and talk of ‘only the 
money’ as if you were going to 
live upon air. Only the money, 
indeed! You throw away five 
thousand a-year to marry a woman 
who hasn’t a farthing—at least so I 
am told—and then talk about its be- 
ing only a question of money. And 
it isn’t only a question of money, or 
at least of your money ; there were 
your trustees and their pockets to 
be considered. If you must be so 
Quixotic, and throw away your 
fortune, at least you might have 
remembered what was due to me. 
Gale is quite clear on that point. 
You were bound in law as well as 
in common justice—so Gale says— 
to acquaint the trustees of your 
intention to break the trust. And 
you have broken faith with them. 
They are responsible for every 
farthing they have overpaid you in 
their ignorance of the facts; and 
how are they to recover it, now 
that you have made yourself a 
pauper? I always felt that I was 
a fool to undertake such a trust at 
all, and so it has turned out.” 

Clifford suffered Mr. Bryant to 
run on without interruption, feeling 
that it would be easier to explain 
matters if the old gentleman were 
allowed to relieve himself of his 
accumulated irritation. He now 
replied— 

“You go too fast, Mr. Bryant. I 
have not broken faith with you, 
nor am I quite a pauper; and 
although I do surrender the pro- 
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perty—at least the greater part of 
it—I do so of my own free will. 
It is not taken from me as a right; 
it goes as a gift.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Bryant, jump- 
ing up from his chair, “do you 
mean to say that you are not mar- 
ried after all ?” 

“ No; I can’t say that exactly.” 

“Tf you can’t say it exactly, I 
suppose you can’t say it at all. 
The question is, are you married, 
or are you not? Do you mean to 
deny it?” 

“T am married.” 

“ Well, then, there is an end of 
the matter. What is the good of 
beating about the bush? Just 
what Gale said when you did not 
deny it at once. ‘ Reserves his de- 
fence,’ says Gale ; ‘every one knows 
what that means.’” And the old 
gentleman shifted his feet and gave 
himself an uneasy twitch. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Bryant, and 
let me explain matters. I am 
married, as I say, but my marriage 
did not take place until after that 
of Miss Scallan to Captain Burrard. 
It took place 2 

“Then do you mean to say that 
when the—the lady was living with 
you in your chambers,—when you 
were being received in my house, 
too, like one of the family, and 
treated like a brother by my girls, 
—that all this time you were not 
married to her? Are we to believe 
all this ?” 

Now came the moment of retri- 
bution for Clifford. There was no 
evading it. Part of his wife’s 
secret must be told. How gladly 
would he now have spared her by 
foregoing his own selfish scheme, 
had he foreseen, as he might have 
done, that an exposure of some 
sort was inevitable, however he 
might put the case and try to shield 
her. 

“Mr. Bryant,” he said, blushing 
for his poor Hilda as he spoke, 
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“there are absolutely no grounds 
for the supposition you have just 
put. The lady who is now my 
wife was living with her father and 
brothers, and was merely employed 
as my secretary for a few bours in 
the day. My servants can testify 
to this. We never met, I may say 
without exaggeration, except in 
their presence, nor had we any 
thought of marriage until I learned 
that my cousin was married. My 
marriage took place after hers. 
This is the truth.” 

Yes; but not the whole truth. 
Now must he pay the penalty of 
his fraud on Hilda. To save her, 
he must now sacrifice his own self- 
respect. : 

“Then do you mean to say,” 
asked Mr. Bryant, after a pause, 
“that the property is still legally 
yours ?” 

“ Unquestionably ; every farthing 
of it.” 


“Then, may I be allowed to ask, 
why do you want to give it away 9”? 
“ Because I felt I had done my 


cousin an injury. Without being 
such a coxcomb as to suppose that 
she would ever have fallen in love 
with me, still I believe she was 
ready to marry me if I had asked 
her. The fact that she and my 
aunt came to England at the time 
specified in the will, showed that 
the other side were ready to fulfil 
their part in the contract, and I 
undoubtedly led them to believe 
for a time that I was ready to ful- 
fil mine. When I finally came to 
the conclusion that this was impos- 
sible, it seemed only fair to make 
all the reparation in my power. 
After all, it was merely anticipat- 
ing by a few months the date of 
the enforced surrender, so the 
amount sacrificed is not much. J 
keep, of course, the fraction re- 
served under the will.” 

“Yes; but then she went and 
married another man before the ex- 
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piration of the time specified in the 
trust.” 

“She left herself without any 
legal claim by this, no doubt, and 
the act was imprudent; still that 
should not interfere with my inten- 
tions. Besides, I have given my 
promise, by which I must abide,” 
Clifford, as he spoke, could not 
help feeling a sense of amusement, 
mingled with the shame that came 
up predominant, at the part he was 
playing. He had been wild, rash, 
and treacherous—so his conscience 
whispered—in his own proceedings, 
yet here he was now speaking of 
his cousin’s imprudence with lofty 
calmness. 

“Then may we rest satisfied that 
this is all true, Robert?” said the 
old gentleman, after a pause. “I 
have never known you otherwise 
than the soul of truth and honour, 
I must say that. May I accept 
your word upon it?” 

“You may indeed, Mr. Bryant. 
My cousin and her husband have 
not a shadow of claim to a farthing, 
but what I make over of my own 
free will. What I would ask of 
the trustees is, that they should 
offer on my behalf to make over 
the portion of the property which 
I have named, reserving the re- 
mainder for me for the short period 
during which the trust remains in 
force. After that time I shall be 
free to do the same thing myself. 
I think you will find that Blanche 
and her husband will be quite satis- 
fied, and that no difficulties or ob- 
jections will be raised on their 
part.” If I can only settle the 
matter in this way for the present, 
he thought, no doubt I shall be 
able to square matters with Burrard 
and keep him to secrecy. 

“ Well, Robert,” said Mr. Bryant, 
after a while, “this is a very great 
relief to me, I can assure you; 4 
very great relief. But I always 
believed it would turn out all right. 
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That’s what I always said to Gale. 
‘Depend upon it,’ I said, ‘there is 
a good explanation forthcoming. I 
never knew Robert Clifford other- 
wise than perfectly straightforward 
and above-board.’” His listener 
winced at this. ‘“‘He gave us 
an undertaking that he would not 
marry without informing us, and 
on the faith of this we have paid 
him his dividends reguiarly, and he 
would never be so dishonourable as 
to deceive us on this point. De- 
pend upon it,’ I said, ‘he will be 
able to clear the thing up.’ But 
you must go and see Gale and 
satisfy him. He may be a little 
more difficult to satisfy; but if he 
says it is all right, all right it is, I 
have no doubt. It’s a great relief 
to me, I can assure you. But go 
to Gale as soon as ever you can, 
and make it straight with him.” 

Clifford explained that he had 
made an appointment with Mr. 
Gale for the next day, and after 
some further conversation rose to 
take leave. Mr. Bryant now pressed 
him to stay and dine, or at any 
rate to come into the garden and 
see Mrs. Bryant and the girls. But 
Clifford pleaded that his fly was 
waiting to take him back to the 
station; he had a train to catch; 
he had left his wife with her brother, 
but had arranged to return early. 

“With her brother?’ said Mr. 
Bryant, catching eagerly at the 
word. 

“Yes; my wife used to support 
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her father and two brothers by her 
labours. But the father and one 
brother are now provided for—the 
youngest is living with us.” And 
he could trace the effect of this 
announcement in the old gentle- 
man’s increased cordiality of man- 
ner, and the parting remark that he 
must bring his wife down to pay 
them a visit as soon as he could. 
And so Clifford returned to town, 
well pleased with the result of his 
journey, although feeling that the 
hardest part of the task had still to 
come. So far he had succeeded in 
shielding his wife, but the shrewd 
man of business would be, more 
difficult to satisfy than the kind- 
hearted old trustee. 

As the returning train crossed 
the Thames, he could just make out 
in the distance the trees which 
bounded the lane leading up to 
Hilda’s cottage. There, too, could 
be seen the path leading to the 
river-bank where they had walked 
on the eventful day when he opened 
his purpose to her, a spot impressed 
on his memory by the last walk 
taken there together, after she had 
consented to his proposal. “ Ah, 
Hilda,” he said to himself, as the 
scene passed out of sight, “ I thought 
I loved you then as much as a man 
could love; but how much more I 
love you now, when I know how 
much my love has cost you! Now 
be it mine to make you really 
happy. If only my shameful wrong 
to you can be put right!” 


CHAPTER XLI, 


When Clifford got to the law- 
yer’s office the next morning, he 
found that Mr. Bryant was already 
closeted with Mr. Gale. Hardly 
had Clifford’s visit come to an end 
than the old gentleman found all 
his doubts returning, still more 
distinctly when, on being put under 


cross-examination by his wife, he 
was brought to see that Clifford 
had not explained a great deal that 
called for examination. So he had 
come up to tell Gale so much of 
the story as Clifford had confided 
to him, and to find out what the 
latter thought of it. When, there- 
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fore, Clifford was shown into the 
room where the two were sitting, 
Mr. Gale was ready to question him 
on the points which needed still 
to be made clear. 

“Tt appears from what you have 
told Mr. Bryant,” began the lawyer, 
“that you admit to being married ; 
but that you allege your marriage 
has taken place only quite lately ?” 

“It took place only four days 
ago. Here is a copy of the register, 
and the Consul’s certificate.” 

“That proves, no doubt,” ob- 
served Mr. Gale, returning the paper 
after examining it, “that you went 
through the marriage ceremony at 
Rouen four days ago; but I need 
hardly say that it does not prove 
you were not married already.” 

“Am I to prove that I was not 
married? That would be a little 
difficult, would it not ?”’ 

“Observe, my young friend,” 
said the lawyer, “ that this is not 
a judicial inquiry. Our object— 
the object of Mr. Bryant, and my- 
self as his legal adviser—is simply 
to know what the facts are, in order 
that we may then be able to act 
in accordance with them. With- 
out wishing to reflect on your con- 
duct in the past, I take it for 
granted that you now desire to 
give the trustees every assistance in 
your power to enable them to fulfil 
the conditions of the trust. We 
may rely on you for that?” 

Clifford bowed assent, and the 
lawyer continued— 

“ Now, it has been reported to 
the trustees that you were married 
some considerable time before you 
started for the Continent, and the 
authority for the report is said to 
be your own statement.” 

“You have had this from Cap- 
tain Burrard, I presume ?” 

“Yes; he wrote to the trustees, 
or rather to me, and he has been 
here since, and I am bound to say 
that his account of what passed 


was extremely circumstantial. But 
of course we reserve our opinion 
until we have had the opportunity of 
hearing your affirmation or denial of 
it. Let me repeat exactly what the 
Captain did say.” And the lawyer 
gave the subsiance of Burrard’s 
communication—that Clifford had 
voluntarily announced his own mar- 
riage to Miss Reid, and that the 
fortune had passed to his cousin 
in consequence. 

“Mr. Gale,” replied Clifford, 
when the other had finished speak- 
ing, “I ‘may at once say that the 
account which Burrard gave you of 
what passed between us on board 
the Channel steamer appears to 
have been in substance quite accu- 
rate, but I am sorry to have to con- 
fess that what I told him—that is, 
so far as relates to the statement 
of my being married at the time 
when we met—was a positive un- 
truth.” 

Mr. Bryant started in his chair, 
and looked eagerly at Mr. Gale, to 
see how he would take the announce- 
ment. The latter remained silent 
awhile, looking straight at Clifford, 
and then continued— 

“You must have been aware 
that.the statement, true or untrue, 
was calculated to create great em- 
barrassment. It necessarily raised 
expectations on the part of your 
cousin and her husband which it 
may be very hard to satisfy. May 
I ask what was your motive for 
thus misleading them ?” 

Clifford coloured. His _ poor 
wife’s sensitiveness had communi- 
cated itself to him. To save her 
before these elderly gentlemen was 
the point foremost in his thoughts, 
and the apparent impossibility of 
the task added to his embarrass- 
ment. “You will understand,” he 
said at last, finding words with 
difficulty, “that the theeting was 
sudden and quite unexpected. My 
motive may surely be inferred. I 
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wished to shield ” He could 
not complete the sentence. 

“Tt is necessary to be quite 
plain,” said the lawyer, noticing 
his embarrassment; “but of course 
anything that passes here is con- 
fidential. I presume we are to un- 
derstand that the lady—your wife, 
in fact—had up to this time been 
living under your protection ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Clifford, 
springing up from his chair; “ you 
are to understand nothing of the 
sort. Mrs. Clifford had been living 
with her father and family—with 
her father and brothers. She was 
merely employed as my private 
secretary. When she came to my 
house to fulfil her daily engage- 
ment, I never saw her except—so 
to speak—in the presence of my 
servants. I give you my word of 
honour as a gentleman, that noth- 
ing had passed between us_ that 
would have sullied the daughters 
of either of you. Perhaps, as I 
have admitted having told a lie, 
you won’t believe me. I can only 
declare that this at least. is true.” 

The lawyer remained silent for 
a few moments, while Clifford, re- 
pressing his excitement, resumed 
his seat. Then Mr. Gale «said, 
“Are we then to infer that the 
lady’s father—a Captain Reid, I 
believe—was also travelling with 
you to Paris on the night when 
you crossed over with Captain and 
Mrs. Burrard ?” 

“Mr. Gale,” replied Clifford, “I 
presume the real point at issue is, 
what is to become of the property ? 
I am willing to surrender four- 
fifths of it, as I told Mr. Bryant 
yesterday, and as in effect I told 
Captain Burrard, but I do so of my 
own free will. I beg you then to 
make the offer of the four-fifths to 
Burrard and his wife, and see if 
they will not be satisfied.” 

“You go too fast, my good sir,” 
replied Gale. “The question we 
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have to deal with is the adminis- 
tration of the trust. You have 
nothing to offer to Burrard or any 
one else. The property will not 
become yours in any case for some 
months, if it ever becomes yours at 
all. The point at issue is, what 
are the facts with which the trus- 
tees are called on to deal? As at 
present advised, they would clearly 
not be justified in continuing to 
pay any portion of the income of 
the estate to you, still less would 
they be at liberty to pay it to the 
other parties. Yet do you suppose 
Captain Burrard, on behalf of his 
wife, will be satisfied to go without 
it, after the specific statement you 
yourself proffered to him of your 
own accord ?” 

Clifford remained silent. He 
saw all the difficulties in which he‘ 
involved himself, and no way out 
of them short of complete confes- 
sion. Yet he had done his wife 
injury enough already. Must he 
inflict the further blow of making 
known the shame which he had | 
brought on her, and which had so 
cruelly oppressed her? He knew 
not what to say. He had worked 
himself up into a state of morbid 
sensitiveness. 

Mr. Gale sat watching him. The 
silence was broken by Mr. Bryant. 

“TI believe what Robert says. 
I am sure he is incapable of de- 
ceiving us after his positive assur- 
ance. Would it not do for us to 
tell the Burrards that we are satis- 
fied with Robert’s explanations ; 
that his marriage took place after 
theirs; and that they have no 
case ?” 

“ Mr. Clifford will excuse my say- 
ing that we have had no explanation 
yet,” observed Gale. ‘The matter 
has still to be cleared up, and, he 
will allow me to add, it is evident 
from his manner there i¢ a good 
deal to be cleared up. I think it 
would be for the advantage of all 
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parties that Mr. Clifford should 
take us into his confidence. Un- 
less he does so, I do not see how 
we are to help him.” 

Clifford still remained silent. 
He had lost his presence of mind. 
Hilda herself could not have been 
more distressed. At last he said,— 
“You will understand that my 
cousin’s marriage took me quite by 
surprise. Until we met on board 
the steamer, I had no idea that 
such a thing was even in contem- 
plation, although I think there 
was a mutual understanding be- 
tween us that the notion of mar- 
riage between her and me was to 
be set aside. Still I felt that 
some compensation was due to 
my cousin. She had lost the prop- 
erty by her precipitancy; but she 
had acted under a misconception 
—no doubt an unfounded one, but 
still a misconception—so that I felt 
under an obligation to renounce 
my right to the bulk of the prop- 
erty.” 

“Still this does not explain why 
you should have misled Captain 

urrard into supposing that you 
were married, if you were not. “By 
doing this, you surrendered all the 
advantage of the title to generos- 
ity which the act of renunciation 
would otherwise have conferred on 
you—that is, which it would have 
conferred on you according to your 
statement of the matter. Captain 
Burrard has been led to claim as a 
right what you now say he can 
derive only from your bounty. 
This is what has to be explained.” 

“Tt was foolish, I know,” said 
poor Clifford. “Is it not enough to 
have already said that it was a 
falsehood, although uttered with a 
good motive ?” 

Mr. Gale was silent for a time. 
Then he resumed his examina- 
tion— 

“T conclude we are to under- 
stand that Miss Reid’s father was 


not with her on this occasion of 
your meeting Captain Burrard on 
board the steamer? Had she any 
relative in France to whom she 
was going ?” 

“Her father had gone away to 
get married himself. The only rel- 
ative who has been with her is her 
brother.” 

“T mentioned to you about the 
brother, you know, Gale,” whispered 
Mr. Bryant. 

“Her brother was staying with 
her at Rouen,” said Clifford, catch- 
ing at the means of deliverance 
thus offered. “ Miss Reid and her 
brother were staying at one hotel 
in Rouen, and I was at another, 
previous to the marriage.” 

“T told you so,” again whispered 
Bryant to the lawyer. 

“You have not said that the 
brother was a fellow-passenger when 
you crossed the Channel, I think?” 
pursued Mr. Gale, not heeding the 
remark. 

“He was not,” replied Clifford. 
The words came out reluctantly. 

* But his sister was going to join 
him, I suppose?” said Bryant. 

“The brother followed,” said 
Clifford. “He was not able to get 
away so soon.” 

His flushed face told the lawyer 
as much more of the story as he 
had still to guess. ‘ Perhaps,” said 
Mr. Gale, “ Mr. Bryant will excuse 
us for a minute. I should like to 
speak with you in the other room.” 
And so saying, he led the way 
thither. 

“T think I begin to understand 
the case now,” he said as soon as 
the two were alone, “and also your 
difficulty in teiling us your story. 
Your own marriage was not in con- 
templation in the first instance, but 
you saw your way to it as soon as 
you-found out that your cousin had 
got married already? That is so?” 

Clifford nodded assent. 

“And the subsequent delay, .I 
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presume, was caused by the need 
for waiting till you had got proof 
of Miss Scallan’s marriage, and 
then to satisfy the needful formal- 
ities of the French law?” 

Clifford again bowed in silence. 

“ And the meeting on board the 
steamer was quite accidental ?” 

“Quite so. Neither party ex- 

ected to come across the other.” 

“Still, why go out of your way 
to mislead Burrard ?” 

“Cannot you understand? It 
was to shield my wife. And the 
loss of the money seemed a trifle 
in comparison.” 

“Hum!” said the lawyer; “the 
lady, I understand, had agreed to 
live with you when there was no 
question of marriage. You were 
travelling alone together; for the 
brother, I take it, did not join 
you till the marriage was found to 
be possible. Why be so anxious 
to conceal what must have become 
known sooner or later?” 

“But it was not to become 
known; it was to be a secret. We 
were flying from England and from 
all those we knew, to hide our- 
selves somewhere or other, never 
to return. Hilda knew that mar- 
riage was impossible for me, save 
at the cost of beggary, and she had 
agreed to share my fortunes. But 
no one but myself knows what the 
consent had cost her, and I wanted 
to preserve the appearance, -at least, 
of honour. We had met at the 
railway station, and were starting 
on what I wanted to make her feel 
was a honeymoon tour. She was 
my bride, starting with me on our 
wedding trip. I had no expecta- 
tion of meeting any acquaintance. 
You know how retired my life has 
been, and how very limited my 
circle of acquaintances. When I| 


met Burrard so unexpectedly, the 
falsehood came naturally to my 
lips.” 

“But your relations with the 





lady being as you describe, how 
comes it, my young friend, that 
you did not, on finding marriage 
to be practicable, take steps to 
maintain those relations intact un- 
til you were married? The brother, 
as I infer, was not sent for until 
some time afterwards—just before 
you went to Rouen ?” 

Clifford hesitated. 

“You see,” pursued the other, 
as Clifford still remained silent, “ if 
matters are to be set straight, it is 
quite necessary that I should be 
put in possession of the whole facts. 
Yours,” he continued, with a caus- 
tic smile, “is not the first secret 
by a good many that has come into 
my keeping.” 

“There, Mr. Gale,” said Clifford 
at last, “you have hit upon my 
crime. I know too well what I 
ought to have done—or rather, 
what I ought not to have done. - I 
was carried away by passion, and 
bitterly have I reperited of it 
since.” 

“T can understand your precip- 
itancy, my good sir, although no 
doubt you would have acted better 
if you had acted differently; but 
the lady being as you describe her, 
I am surprised that she should not 
have held back on making this dis- 
covery, and have withdrawn her- 
self from you till she had her mar- 
riage lines to go by.” 

“But don’t you yet understand, 
Mr. Gale,” Clifford exclaimed, “ that 
all that you and I know of these 
conditions by which I was bound, 
were unknown to her? All that 
she was told was that if I married 
any one other than my cousin I 
was beggared. She did not, and 
even now does not, in the least un- 
derstand that my cousin’s marriage 
freed me from my chains; still less 
did she or does she know that by 
waiting for a few years I could have 
married her and still kept a rem- 
nant of my fortune. Had she 
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known this, she would have shrunk 
with horror from my proposals, as 
indeed she did when first I made 
them, telling her only half the 
truth. Remember, too, that she 
was friendless, alone, and deserted 
by her father, and that it was then 
I deceived her—deceived her so 
basely. After all, I believe, she 
yielded merely from a feeling that 
duty and gratitude called on her 
to sacrifice herself to me. I have 
been bitterly sensible, ever since, 
that I was a villain to take advan- 
tage of that feeling; but there may 
be instances of more real purity 
without than within the bond of 
matrimony, and believe me, sir, 
this is one of them.” 

The lawyer leant back in his chair 
with folded arms, watching the 
young man’s ardent protestations. 
They had evidently made an im- 
pression on him. 

“Still,” he said presently, “ there 
is one thing yet to be explained. 
Mrs. Clifford having been led to 
believe that marriage between you 
was impossible, save at the cost of 
utter ruin in fortune, how came 
she to be reconciled to your making 
such a sacrifice on her account? 
You say that she does not even 
yet know that your cousin’s mar- 
riage set you free. By what rea- 
sons were you able to satisfy her 
that you could do now, what you 
had represented to be impossible 
before ?” 

“The marriage was forced on her 
by surprise. She was staying with 
her brother at Rouen, apart from 
me. I had gone there in advance 
to arrange matters, without telling 
her of my purpose. The morning 
after her arrival I called and took 
her for a walk, and led her into 
the church, where everything was 
ready. She was very unwilling to 
consent. She thought that I had 
proposed the marriage because I 
saw how much she was suffering 


from the shame of her false posi- 
tion, although not a soul about us 
had a suspicion on the subject; 
but there was no time to resist 
without making a scene. Then 
we went to the Consul’s office, and 
were married again. She still 
thinks I have risked everythin 
to marry her, and the gratitude 
with which she repays me is one of 
the punishments I have to bear for 
my perfidy. She thinks we have 
come home to see if something 
cannot be secured out of the estate. 
She infers that my cousin’s mar- 
riage may make some difference to 
me, but to what extent, or in what 
way, she has not a notion. I told 
her I hoped to save some fragments 
out of the fire. And the bitterest 
part of it is that I must keep the 
truth from her for ever, or I should 
never be able to look her in the 
face again.” 

“ Well, Bryant,” said the lawyer, 
on returning to the room where he 
had left that gentleman, “ you see 
the necessity for hearing both sides 
to a case. Here, according to the 
version you first gave me, was a 
designing woman who had forced 
her way into a young fellow’s 
chambers, and after living with 
him as his mistress, had at last 
wheedled him into marrying her. 
But if our young friend himself is 
to be believed, she is a paragon of 
sensibility and delicacy, more really 
virtuous than most women who 
give themselves to honourable ‘wed- 
lock. Which is the correct ver- 
sion ?” 

“ Certainly the case sounded very 
bad at first,.and there seemed no 
room for doubt till I heard Robert’s 
story yesterday. But when he was 
talking to me I felt quite satisfied 
of the truth of his statements; 
then when he had gone away, all 
the doubts came back again. And 
you were as sceptical as myself. 
But now, if I may judge from your 
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face, he has succeeded in satisfying 
even you?” 

“He has, unless he is a greater 
simpleton than I take him to be. 
But I should like to see the lady 
herself before coming to a final con- 
clusion.” 

“ True,” said Bryant; “and why 
should we not go and pay her a 
visit at once? Their hotel is not 
far from here. Can you spare half 
an hour ?” 

And Gale replying that it was 
very desirable to get the matter 
settled out of hand, they set off, 
asking Clifford, who had been left 
in the other room, to accompany 
them, merely saying to him, by way 
of explanation, that they wished to 
call and make his wife’s acquaint- 
ance. 

“You won’t betray me?” said 
Clifford in a low voice to Gale, as 
they sallied forth from the lawyer's 
office. The other signified by an 
expressive look, which Clifford 
thought slightly contemptuous, 
that he might be trusted. 

The visitors found Hilda sitting 
with her little brother, and Clifford 
could plainly notice the impression 
which his wife made on them. 
Whatever they had been led to 
expect—both the one who knew 
the whole story and the other who 
did not—any suspicions they might 
have still retained were at once 
disarmed by making Hilda’s ac- 
quaintance. Her marriage, and 
what she supposed to be her hus- 
band’s noble, self-sacrificing con- 
duct, had restored her to herself. 
Wholly unsuspecting the errand on 
which the gentlemen had come, and 
ignorant, of course, of their having 
any knowledge of her past relations 
with Clifford, her manner was free 
from embarrassment, her gentle dig- 
nified bearing and sweet face could 
not fail to win their way, and when 
the two gentlemen rose to take 
their leave, they were in friendly 
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rivalry which should be the first 
to secure her for a visit. 

“My wife and daughters are 
longing to make your acquaint- 
ance,” said Mr. Bryant. Which 
was not true, for he had thrown 
out such dark hints to his wife that 
Clifford had been making a fool of 
himself, and had become the victim 
of a designing woman, as to have 
given Mrs. Bryant the worst im- 
pression of poor Hilda; but he 
fully intended. to set to work as 
soon as he got home that afternoon 
and efface the bad effect which his 
gloomy reports had created. 

“Mine is but a cottage,” said 
the lawyer, “which I have taken 
for a few weeks to get a little fresh 
country air; but it is a pretty little 
place in its way, and if Mrs. Clifford 
does not mind roughing it, she 
would be conferring a favour if she 
would come with her husband for 
a week or two to brighten up the 
solitude of my bachelor quarters.” 

“ Bachelor’s quarters!” cried Bry- 
ant,—“ our friend Gale, here, is a 
perfect sybarite; he has no expen- 
sive daughters to spend his money 
for him. You will find his house 
at Reigate a perfect showplace; and 
you ought to see his pictures in 
town, as you will, no doubt, when 
he comes back. But we must put 
in a claim too for an early visit, 
while our part of the country is 
still looking its best. My girls, 
my dear Mrs. Clifford, will never 
forgive your husband if you give 
the first preference to Gale.” And 
it was arranged that Clifford and 
his wife should go to Sunningdale 
in afew days, when Arthur’s holi- 
days would come to an end, and 
should then pass on to visit Mr. 
Gale at Reigate. 

This being settled, the two visi- 
tors took their leave, and Clifford, 
although watching the course of 
the interview with delight at the 
evident impression made by his 
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wife, yet hailed its termination 
with a feeling of relief, being in 
dread all the time lest some remark 
should be made either to shame 
Hilda or to disclose his own base 
treatment of her. But the old 
lawyer, who alone of the two knew 
of ‘Hilda’s secret, was too astute to 
let fall any hint, and Bryant was 
too much occupied with plans for 
future hospitality to dwell upon 
the past; but just as they were 
leaving, the conversation bordered 
on dangerous ground. 

“When first I heard of my 
young friend’s marriage,” said Mr. 
Bryant to Hilda, as he held her 
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hand in both his own with a be. 
nevolent smile, “I was afraid that 
he had made a fool of himself; 
now that I have seen what the 
attraction was, I can understand 
his behaviour. Even if he had 
thrown away his fortune to gain so 
charming a bride, one could hardly 
have blamed him; but seeing 
that——” 

“Come along, Bryant,” said 
Gale, interrupting him; “I have 
an appointment overdue already,” 
and hurried him out of the room. 

It was a great escape, but Clifford 
felt that he might not always be so 
fortunate. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


When Clifford went again next 
day by appointment to the lawyer’s 
office, he met with a very different 
reception from that which he had 
on his first visit. Mr. Gale showed 
no disposition to dwell any longer 
on his story, or to question its 
accuracy, but addressed himself en- 
tirely to the solution of the diffi- 
culty, which, he said, practically 
resolved itself into the terms which 
should be made with Burrard ; for 
as Blanche, by marrying, had no 
longer any rights of her own, the 
settlement, whatever it might be, 
must be made with her husband. 
The lawyer pooh-poohed Ciifford’s 
proposal to surrender four-fifths of 
his fortune. The Burrards had no 
claim on him; he had not misled 
them in any way, or given them 
any reasonable cause, when they 
made their runaway marriage, to 
suppose that they were entitled to 
a farthing of the money. And 
when Clifford pleaded his promise, 
Gale scouted the notion that Bur- 
rard would wish to hold him to 
it as soon as he knew the facts. 
Clifford urged that Burrard should 
not be told the facts. He was still 


quite ready to ‘hold by his promise 
if his wife’s secret could be secured 
by doing so. But this Gale said it 
was impossible to secure—the mat- 
ter had gone too far. Ali that 
could be done was to prevent the 
secret from going beyond the par- 
ties interested; to arrange for keep- 
ing them quiet. The first thing 
was to satisfy the other side that 
they had no case, and it might be 
hoped that this would not be dif- 
ficult. As for verbal promises, it 
was absurd to suppose that a word 
spoken in the hurry of a steamboat 
passage could be accepted as the 
basis for the transfer of a fortune. 
Burrard would not expect such a 
thing. There was no reason to 
suppose that he would not wish to 
act honourably ; and his solicitors 
were very respectable people. The 
disappointment in store for the 
Captain had not really altered his 
position. There could be little 
doubt that, when he married Miss 
Scallan, it was not in the expecta- 
tion of getting her cousin’s fortune 
—at any rate so shrewd a man 
ought not to have jumped at such 
a conclusion without evidence—but 
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under the belief that he was marry- 
ing the only child of a very rich man, 
as Scallan was then reputed to be. 

Such was the lawyer’s way of 
looking at the case. But when 
Clifford went on to urge that some- 
thing was due in any case to his 
cousin as compensation for her dis- 
appointment, and to press his desire 
to carry out what was certainly the 
plain intention of the will, that 
the two cousins should share the 
fortune between them, Mr. Gale 
observed that this was just what he 
was coming to. A compromise of 
this sort, if it could be arranged, 
was probably the best course to 
pursue under the circumstances. 
It would keep things quiet, and 
would satisfy the equitable claims 
of all parties. But it could only 
be assented to, provided that the 
other side accepted a partial sur- 
render of the property as a free gift 
on Clifford’s part, and expressly 
repudiated any pretensions to have 
a claim on the estate. And it was 
finally arranged that the affair 
should proceed on these lines. 

All this was not settled in a day. 
Numerous visits had to be paid to 
Mr. Gale’s office, and a lengthy cor- 
respondence ensued between his 
firm and Burrard’s solicitors which 
consumed time; but eventually it 
was arranged ‘that the ,trustees 
should continue to pay the proceeds 
of the estate to Clifford’s account 
until the termination of the trust, 
when the property would become 
his; and that he should undertake 
to pay one-half of his income from 
it to trustees nominated on behalf 
of his cousin. From this amount an 
annuity of five hundred a-year was 
to be set aside for Mrs. Scallan, and 
the remainder was to go to his 
cousin, by way of compensation on 
Clifford’s part for not having carried 
out his father’s wishes, and as an 
equitable adjustment of the desire 
embodied in the will; it being 
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recited and agreed that such distri- 
bution of the property was to be 
deemed to be made entirely of 
Clifford’s free will, and the other 
side expressly repudiating all claim 
on the estate on the part of his 
cousin. It was further provided 
that the payment was to be reduced 
by one-half, save as regards the 
annuity to Mrs. Scallan, in the 
event of Burrard succeeding to his 
father’s title, or becoming the eld- 
est son. Both contingencies were 
likely to happen, and the latter 
first; for Lord Mount-Burrard was 
in very delicate health, and had 
gone on a sea voyage to Australia 
to escape a winter in Europe. This 
stipulation was inserted at Mr. 
Gale’s suggestion. There was no 
call, he said, for Clifford to support 
the heir-apparent to a peerage, and 
it would only weaken the case to 
offer such terms; the most that 
could be allowed in such an event 
was a reasonable amount of pin- 
money for the lady. Clifford had 
cause many a time during the nego- 
tiations to blush for his poor wife, 
and to feel all the bitterness of 
guilty self-reproach, as the facts 
relating to this painful chapter in 
her life, wrung from him at first as 
a secret to be divulged only to the 
trustees and their confidential ad- 
viser, were bandied to and fro be- 
tween the lawyers; and copied, no 
doubt, into formal letters and dis- 
cussed by the lawyers’ clerks on 
both sides. How could that be 
called a secret any longer which 
was known to so many people? and 
where was the list to stop of those 
to whom it was confided? Gale 
was forced to admit, when Clifford 
expressed his apprehensions on the 
subject, that there was no longer 
any possibility of binding those 
concerned to secrecy. Burrard had 
no doubt acquainted the members 
of his family with the facts, and a 
woman could hardly be looked for 
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to keep a secret where another 
woman was concerned. “ You 
must trust to time and absence to 
put matters square. If you live in 
the country as you propose to do, 
you are not likely to come much 
in contact with their set. They 
have a strong inducement to keep 
what they know to themselves; 
and in these busy days those who 
are not interested in the matter 
will soon forget what they may 
have heard about it.” And Clifford 
was fain to console himself with 
the reflection that Hilda herself was 
unconscious of all that was passing. 
But for how long could she be 
kept in this happy ignorance? 
And would not her love for him 
turn to anger and scorn if she dis- 
covered that she had been deceived 
and betrayed ? 

The stipulation for the annuity 
to Mrs. Scallan had been proposed 
by Clifford. Her son-in-law, it 
should here be explained, had be- 
haved very well towards her. He 
had returned at once to England 
with his bride, on finding that 
Mrs. Scallan had been left there 
alone, and had stayed by the poor 
lady, helping her by his presence 
and countenance through all the 
trouble which followed on the dis- 
covery of the “ Scallan scandal,” an 
event which caused much excite- 
ment at the time, and of which 
the papers were full for a few days, 
until something else occurred to 
divert attention. Scallan had not 
yet divulged his place of hiding, 
and it was unlikely that his wife 
would ever be able to join him 
again. She had been living with 
the Burrards, but was now at 
Brighton by herself, while the young 
couple had gone on a visit to Mount- 
Burrard. Burrard had always held 
himself so independent of his fam- 
ily, that his father, whose irri- 
tation at his son’s marriage with 
the daughter of a notorious rogue 


was a good deal mitigated by the 
circumstance that the lady was 
understood to have a _ handsome 
fortune of her own, thought it best 
to put a good face on matters, and 
keep on good terms with the son 
who might soon be his heir; and 
after a short time Burrard received 
an invitation to bring his wife to 
Mount-Burrard and introduce her 
to the family, which they were both 
glad to accept. Blanche was there- 
fore now in course of establishing 
her footing with her new relations; 
those who have made the acquaint- 
ance of the young lady will have 
little doubt with what result. It 
was while there that Burrard first 
received intimation that Blanche 
was not an heiress; but the ice 
had been broken, and the difficulty 
lessened thereby of breaking the 
news to his father that his wife’s 
fortune would be much less than 
he had at first announced. 

Mrs. Scallan, meanwhile, was stay- 
ing in lodgings at Brighton; and 
as she had been made aware of the 
liberal provision proposed for her 
future comfort, the poor lady, now 
full of gratitude for her nephew’s 
kindness, received him and Hilda 
when they went down one day to 
see her with a degree of humility 
which her nephew found very touch- 
ing. Her husband’s crimes and her 
separation from him had broken 
her down. Sorrow and suffering 
overlaid the vulgarity formerly pro- 
minent; and when Clifford, moved 
by her changed appearance and 
manner, pressed her at parting to 
make her home with himself and 
his wife as soon as they were settled, 
his aunt could scarcely express her 
thanks for emotion. 

But all these matters were scarcely 
set in train at the time when little 
Arthur returned to school, and 
Clifford and Hilda went down to 
pay their visit to Sunningdale. 
With Clifford the predominant feel- 
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ing at first was one of anxiety lest 
something should occur to make 
known to Hilda what he deemed 
his perfidy. He had had one escape 
on the occasion when Mr. Bryant 
paid his visit to her at the hotel, 
and he could not expect to be 
always so fortunate. If Hilda 
should ask for an explanation about 
his affairs, and how it was he seemed 
to be so much better off than he 
had led her to suppose he would 
be, how should he be able to answer 
without committing himself and 
arousing her suspicions? But she 
never did ask for explanation, or 
seek to be made acquainted with 
his affairs. ‘Hilda, whom, in the 
days of her poverty, sad necessity 
had made a keen domestic econo- 
mist, and well conversant with the 
value of money, and who had shown 
herself so zealous in all her hus- 


band’s business intrusted to her 


when she was his paid servant, was 
now quite indifferent about the 
business side of their life, and ex- 
hibited no curiosity to know what 
the affairs were which occupied her 
husband, or what would be their 
means or way of living in the future. 
Not, however, that she was any 
longer suffering from the dejection 
of spirits which had so distressed 
and alarmed her husband during 
their first days in France; to that 
painful condition had succeeded one 
of mental repose and contentment. 
Hilda, accustomed to take the lead 
in her family, always to be thinking 
and acting for others, had surren- 
dered herself to the luxury of the 
sensation of leaning on another for 
guidance, and freedom from the 
need for constant effort. No doubt 
in time her active mind and force 
of character would again assert 
themselves, but meanwhile she was 
unconsciously passing through a 
period of reaction from the state of 
unnatural tension to which, up to 
the time of her marriage, she had 
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been subject. Clifford’s attitude 
towards her fostered this feeling. 
Had they been married in ordinary 
course, their relations might prob- 
ably have undergone no change; 
she might have continued to be the 
active worker and he the dreamy 
looker on. But the change in their 
relative positions which had come 
about in the first days of their 
flight, was continued now through 
these happier times. Clifford for 
his part, his passionate love and 
admiration for his wife combined 
with pity and remorse for the suffer- 
ing he had caused her, redoubled 
his attentions and tender care; and 
his bride accepted them with a 
loving graciousness which he found 
infinitely captivating. He had now 
gained a uew and even more charm- 
ing Hilda than the helpful girl he 
had wooed. If only he could have 
been quit of his guilty secret, his 
happiness would have known no 
bounds. Sometimes he thought, she 
knows or at any rate suspects it, but 
she has pardoned me in her heart, 
and this indifference to the business 
which is keeping us’ here is assumed 
in order to spare my feelings. Then, 
again, he was forced to admit that 
this supposition was unfounded ; 
Hilda’s calm joyousness was un- 
clouded by any suspicion. 

Clifford, then, was very consci- 
ous that this new condition under 
which she appeared during their 
visit, set off his sweet wife to even 
greater advantage than before; 
in old days, when troubled with 
household cares, the one thing 
wanting about her was the sense of 
repose. The visit indeed afforded 
him a new revelation about his 
wife. He had never before seen 
Hilda in the society of other ladies, 
or, indeed, in any society save that 
of her little brother. The daugh- 


ters of the house were all nice girls, 
well-looking and well-mannered, 
and other ladies came and went 
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with whom to make comparisons; 
and Clifford could feel certain that 
it was not partiality which made 
his young wife appear superior to 
all around, her. “Can this lovely 
woman,” he thought, “so gentle and 
yet so dignified, be the same Hilda 
whom I used to send trudging in 
a cab about London on my errands? 
My cousin was beautiful and state- 
ly, but her beauty was sensuous; 
compared with her, Hilda looks 
like a queen. And what an oaf I 
have been all this time,” he said to 
himself, as he stood one evening 
watching her at the piano, “never 
to find out her accomplishments 
before, as well as her virtues and 
graces! Because she never spoke 
about them herself, I must forsooth 
be silent too, until these strangers 
bring it to light! Even without 
the praise of all these people I can 
tell how good her playing and 
singing must be, although I don’t 
know one note of music from 
another.” He could not help being 
conscious, too, of the increased re- 
spect which his wife brought to 
himself among their hosts.  Clif- 
ford had never been the object of 
consideration to the Misses Bryant 
which so rich a young man would 
naturally have become, because of 
the conditions under which he held 
his fortune. Mr. Bryant had al- 
ways been careful to explain to his 
daughters that Clifford was as good 
as married already, because bound 


to marry his cousin; so that when 
visiting at the house in his bache- 
lor days, he had been taken mere- 
ly on his own merits, and those 
somewhat cheaply appraised — his 
simple ways and shyness, and in- 
attention to fashion in his dress, 
being answerable for this. But 
as the husband of this fair and 
accomplished woman, he acquired 
a new value in the eyes of the 
young ladies; although perhaps 
they wondered what she had seen 
about him to fall in love with— 
for they had heard that it was 
entirely a love-match, and _ that 
the young couple had become 
betrothed when it was supposed 
their marriage involved the loss 
of the fortune which, in some 
mysterious way, had come back 
to the bridegroom. They did not 
understand the matter, although 
it needs not to say that the rom- 
ance surrounding the marriage, as 
gathered from such indistinct reve- 
lations as the father of the house- 
hold vouchsafed to offer, was much 
discussed therein. 

But although Hilda was so 
different outwardly, she was not 
different to her husband. Now 
that her spirits had returned, Clif- 
ford could hardly contain himself 
for joy that this sweet and peerless 
creature was really his wife; and 
the days of her degradation, and 
his wickedness, seemed to have 
passed away like a bad dream. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


But the day of retribution came. 
It was one evening, while they 
were still staying at Sunningdale. 
Mr. Bryant had been to town that 
day, but Clifford had stayed at home. 
There were no other visitors in the 
house, and Clifford and his host 
were still in the drawing-room, 
just after the ladies had retired for 


the night, when Hilda came down- 
stairs again for some work which 
she had left there. 

“T am not interrupting you, 
gentlemen, I hope,” she said, as she 
went across the room. 

“Not a bit, my dear Mrs. Clif- 
ford,” said her host, who was 
standing with his back to the fire, 
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while Clifford was sitting opposite 

to it in a low chair; “ we were not 

talking business. But, by the way,” 
he added, “ your coming down re- 
minds me that I have never told 
ou my news.” 

Hilda had got back to the door. 
She stopped and turned round, the 
candle in her hand. 

“Lord Mount-Burrard is report- 
ed to be dying,—the Captain’s 
elder brother, you know. He is 
in Australia, where he went on a 
voyage to try and give his lungs a 
chance, but they say he was too 
far gone, and can never live to get 
back to England. The news was 
telegraphed by his wife. I heard 
it from Gale to-day, when I was up 
in town. So your cousin, Robert, 
will be Lady Monnt-Burrard before 
long, and Countess of Chertsey in 
time. That will almost console 
her for being jilted by your hus- 
band, eh, Mrs, Clifford ?” 

Hilda smiled, and threw a pretty 
look at her husband, whose back 
was turned to her. She moved 
slowly up the room till she came 
behind his chair, still holding the 
candle in one hand, and placed the 
other on his shoulder. “ He treat- 
ed her very badly, did he not, Mr. 
Bryant?” she said; “so it is well 
she has some consolation. She 
will make a beautiful countess, I 
am sure.” The words were kindly 
spoken, as if the speaker thought 
the lady was really to be pitied for 
losing such a husband. 

Clifford’s impulse was to clasp 
the pretty hand now resting on 
his shoulder in his own, but a 
sudden uneasy foreboding that the 
fatal moment was impending re- 
strained him. He sat still, not 
even daring to turn round towards 
the sweet face which he knew was 
looking down on him. 

“ Ah,” continued the old gentle- 
man, “and if Miss Blanche had not 
been so headstrong and precipitate, 
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what a revenge she might have 
had! to become a countess, and 
carry off your husband’s fortune 
into the bargain !” 

Now, then, the time had come. 
Clifford’s desire was to spring up 
and place his hand on the old 
man’s mouth, but he sat utterly 
powerless. His wife, seeing that 
he was strangely moved, involun- 
tarily looked eagerly towards the 
speaker. She, too, felt that there 
was something more to come— 
something her husband would not 
wish her to know; and she, too, 
would have liked to stop the 
speaker, but she was for the mo- 
ment powerless to move. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Bryant 
with a sagacious air, standing be- 
fore the fire with his hands in his 
pockets, “only think how differ- 
ently things would have turned 
out if you had not deferred your 
marriage till after Miss Scallan’s! 
What a piece of luck it was, to be 
sure, your meeting on board the 
steamer, and in that way! If they 
had known you were going to be 
married, of course they would not 
have been in such a hurry.” 

The two listeners remained speech- 
less. Clifford felt that his doom 
had come. Hilda had scarcely yet 
apprehended the full meaning of 
what was said. 

“Yes,” continued the speaker; 
“how you must have chuckled at 
finding that her ladyship—that is 
to be—had been so impetuous as 
to anticipate you, and that you 
might be married without sacrific- 
ing apenny! although I am bound 
to say Robert has acted very hand- 
somely by her, and given her a 
very pretty bit of pin-money.” 

Clifford dared not look up. He 
felt that his wife’s eyes were on 
him, and that they read his guilt 
in his face and his silence. Now 
she knew all; that he had sacrificed 
her to his selfish passion, conceal- 
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ing his perfidy from her all the 
time ;—that her gratitude for the 
tardy performance of the marriage 
was wholly undeserved. 

Still looking fixedly before him, 
while conscious that his face ex- 
pressed his shame, he felt her hand 
withdrawn from his shoulder. Then 
she moved slowly away, and, passing 
out, closed the door behind her. 

Still he sat irresolute in his chair, 
heedless of his host’s desultory 
talk. What will she do now, he 
thought? Would all her love for 
him turn to hatred, now that she 
has discovered the wrong he has 
wrought upon her? Will she cast 
him off as a perjured villain, resent- 
ing the degradation he had made 
her undergo? Is this to be the 
end of his short spell of happiness ? 

But after a few minutes the cour- 

e of despair rose within him. 
“ Basely as I have treated her,” he 
thought, “I will at least know my 
fate, black though that may be; 
and although I have no right to 
ask for pardon, still I will do so;” 
and without stopping to address his 
host, who saw that something was 
amiss, without perceiving what the 
cause was, he got up and made for 
his wife’s room. 

Awhile he stood irresolute in 
the corridor outside. All was silent 
within the room, but from the one 
adjoining it came the sounds of 
light laughter. It was occupied 
by one of the daughters of the 
house; the sisters were there, and 
had not yet separated for the night. 
A maid came out of Mrs. Bryant’s 
room, and passing him, went down- 
stairs, wondering perhaps to see 
him standing there. Everything 


about the house wore its ordinary 
aspect; but for him the whole 
course of his life might be altered 
from this moment. How would his 
wife meet him after this revelation ? 

He could not stand there much 
longer; the young ladies would be 


coming out presently. His dress- 
ing-room was open. Should he go 
in there and put off the meeting, 
perhaps till the morrow? But no; 
base and cowardly he might have 
been, but now he would be irreso- 
lute no longer. On the other side 
of that door he must learn his fate. 

He knocked and entered. 

Hilda was standing before the 
dressing-table, as if musing. 

As he entered, she turned round 
towards him, but her face was 
shaded from the light. He dared 
not wait to read his fate in it, 
“ Hilda,” he said, “ you know all, 
Can you forgive me?” 

Hilda for answer threw herself 
on his breast. 


The years have passed on, and 
Clifford and his wife are still estab- 
lished in the country home where 
they settled down in the early days 
of their married life. It is the same 
manor-house as that to which they 
paid their eventful visit, recorded 
in these pages, but, save as to its 
old red walls standing amid the 
venerable trees, it now wears a very 
different aspect. The place, with 
its well-ordered and sober comfort 
within, and its trim lawns and gay 
flower-beds and shady walks with- 
out, reflects the habits and feelings 
of the inmates. They live quietly; 
for although Clifford, now in full 
possession again of his father’s for- 
tune,—Burrard, who has succeeded 
to the family title, having renounced 
on behalf of his Countess the share 
which she held for a time,—con- 
tinues to dispense it liberally, his 
generosity is tempered by his wife’s 
good sense; and enough remains, 
after providing for the good works 
to which both continue to devote 
themselves, to admit of the exercise 
of seemly hospitality towards their 
richer neighbours, with whom the 
owners of the old manor-house, and 
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especially its fair and gentle mis- 
tress, are as justly popular as they 
are beloved and respected by the 
poorer classes around them, whose 
lot they are doing so much to 
lighten and improve. The feud 
with the hunting portion of the 
community has long since been laid 
to rest; and Arthur, now spending 
his first term at Rugby, is to enjoy 
an introduction to the delights of 
riding to hounds on his blood pony, 
under the auspices of the groom, 
when he comes home for the Christ- 
mas holidays. Mrs. Scallan is a 
frequent inmate of the household. 
Lord Chertsey, who is a very good 
son-in-law, insists on her paying 
a long visit every year to Mount- 
Burrard, where he always treats her 
with great respect, and nearly suc- 
ceeds in making his wife do the 
same; but’she is happier under her 
nephew’s roof. The poor lady has 
aged fast; neither widow nor wife, 
with a husband dead to the world, 
but to whom her heart is still given, 
she is broken in health and spirits. 
She goes to Brighton every year for 
a change, and sometimes pays a 
visit to old friends from America, 
staying at the Langham Hotel; 
but she spends most of her time 
at the manor-house, and if allowed 
to do so, would spoil her grand- 
nephew and grand-niece even more 
than she did her daughter. 








For two little children now play 
at Clifford’s knees, and each day he 
feels the greatness of his happiness 
—happiness lessened only by the 
sense that it is undeserved. That 
his crime has not been forgotten by 
the victim of it, he knows by the 
completeness with which he has 
been forgiven. No reproach has 
ever escaped Hilda’s lips; he has 
not been called on to make any 
atonement for his misdeed in any 
punishment save that inflicted by 
his own conscience. That can never 
cease to reproach him, although 
with time the sense of it may grow 
blunter, as the days of his evil- 
doing pass away into the distance, 
and are hidden from the mind’s 
view by newer interests. Mean- 
while, he feels that nothing can 
undo the injury he has inflicted on 
the woman he so dearly loves— 
loves more than ever as he measures 
the greatness of her forgiveness by 
his sense of the greatness of his 
sin against her. He feels that, 
do what he may to gain his wife’s 
respect, she may have forgiven, but 
can never forget ; and that, in place 
of the perfect confidence which 
there should have been between 
them, on one episode of their lives 
there must always be reserve and 
silence, tainted by the memory of a 
great wrong. 
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ELECTRA. 


A son’s vengeance for his father’s 
murder forms the theme of one 
of the greatest tragedies of Shake- 
speare. A like subject employed 
the pen of Aischylus, of Sophocles, 
and of Euripides, the three great 
tragedians of Greece; and as their 
three plays on the revenge of Ores- 
tes happen to be the only dramas 
extant by each of them on one 
and the same story, it is obviously 
natural to compare them. Only, 
in doing so we are in danger of 
treating Euripides with some in- 
justice. Schlegel has pronounced 
his “ Electra” to be his worst play ; 
and it is indisputably inferior to 
most of his tragedies. We are 
therefore contrasting him at his 
worst, with his two great rivals at 
their best—an unfair treatment to 
which the critic, mindful of the 
grandeur of his Medea, and the 
tender beauty of his two Iphi- 
genias, will be slow to subject him. 
Nor need we wonder if Euripides 
felt even his spirit quail on entering 
the lists with two such mighty 
athletes; if (to change the figure) 
on surveying the structures raised 
by two such architects, beholding 
the massive and rugged grandeur 
of the one temple, and the beauti- 
ful symmetry of the other, he were 
tempted to exclaim, “ Better than 
you I cannot build, but like you 
I will not.” His deviations from 


_ the treatment of the story by his 


predecessors can hardly have been 
thought improvements, even by 
himself; but they may well have 
seemed to him needful to enable 
his thrice-told tale to wear some 
gloss of novelty. And Milton, who 
loved Euripides so well, and who 
has echoed some of his strains, 
doubtless allowed for this exigency 


of his position, when, recalling a 
famous chorus in this play, he 
styled its author “sad Electra’s 
poet,” as though in temporary obli- 
vion of the far superior claims of 
his famous rivals. 

When, having dismissed Eurip- 
ides from the too unequal compe- 
tition, we come to contrast those 
two great rivals of his with one 
another, it at first seems impossible 
to avoid giving the palm to Sopho- 
cles. In the conduct of the action, 
in the pathetic interest with which 
he invests its principal personages, 
and in the striking situations in 
which he places them, he appears at 
every point to improve on his great 
predecessor. One consideration must, 
however, be borne in mind, if we 
would give Aschylus his due place, 
The “Electra” of Sophocles is in 
itself a perfect whole. It does not 
depend on a foregoing, it does not 
prepare the way for a succeeding, 
drama. But the “Choéphori” of 
AXschylus is the second member of 
a great trilogy. It looks backward 
to the “ Agamemnon,” which pre- 
cedes; above all, it looks onward to 
the “ Eumenides,” which follows it. 

Less complete, then, in itself, 
from the nature of the case, than 
the “Electra” of Sophocles, it 
may nevertheless be found perfect 
as a component part of a larger 
whole. More readily than the 
dramas of Sophocles and of Eurip- 
ides, too, does it lend itself to a 
comparison with Hamlet; since 
with Aischylus, as with Shake- 
speare, the protagonist is the aveng- 
ing son. With the other two 
Greek tragedians, it is the daughter 
of the murdered man whose sorrows 
make the strongest claim to our 
sympathies; and accordingly their 
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plays bear her name, which the 
drama of Aischylus does not. 

And of a truth, no tragic heroine 
ever claimed the tears of an audience 
by a better title than the hapless 
Electra of Sophocles. Her girlhood 
saddened by the wrong done to her 
absent father by her guilty mother, 
she is doomed in early womanhood 
to see him murdered by his faith- 
less wife on the very day of his 
triumphant return home; and then, 
horror of horrors! to see her wed 
and crown Ayisthus, the partner 
of her crimes. After this, she has 
to endure long years of cruel oppres- 
sion at their hands, only cheered 
by the hope that she may yet live 
to see the blood of Agamemnon 
required from his slayers by her 
brother Orestes; for the boy, yet 
a child when his father fell, was 
saved by his brave sister, and 
sent forth under the charge of a 
trusty slave, to be sheltered in the 
house of Strophius, the Phocian. 
Eight or nine years elapse; the 
boy is grown to man’s estate, and 
his sister sends letter after letter 
to implore him to return; stand- 
ing forth herself the while as 
the one solitary champion of right 
against might in the polluted ‘palace 
of Mycenze,—never by word or deed 
desisting from her steadfast protest 
against the long-lasting injustice of 
which she is the victim—never 
ceasing to hope against hope that 
the gods will make justice prevail 
at last, and will see to the punish- 
ment of the prosperous wicked. 
Others may bow their heads to the 
blast; Electra holds hers erect, and 
braves the beating of the pitiless 
storm. Others may make terms with 
the usurpers, may dissimulate their 
disapproval ; but neither for fear or 
favour will Electra consent to hide 
for a single instant her strong and 
enduring abhorrence of their wick- 
edness, or to dry the tears for which 
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her buried but unavenged father 
calls. It is this profoundly pa- 
thetic situation which Sophocles 
presents to us in perfect pictures of 
unrivalled beauty. Euripides at- 
tenuates its force by novel additions 
to the story. And Aischylus is too 
much occupied with the terrible 
position in which, according to his 
view of the subject, Orestes is 
placed, to set his sister’s sorrows 
before us with the fulness of detail 
in which Sophocles paints them; 
for the conception of Sophocles 
is simpler than that of schylus 
and of Euripides. Reverting to 
the account of Agamemnon’s death 
given to us in the ‘Odyssey,’ 
he makes A%gisthus the slayer of 
Agamemnon, and Clytemnestra his 
guilty accomplice ; so that his blood 
is to be required in the first instance 
from the former,—death being also 
meted to the latter for her share 
in the deed. Orestes, the murdered 
king’s son, has one simple duty set 
before him—to avenge his father ; 
and, by doing so, to cleanse his 
ancestral hearth from the pollution 
which his blood has brought upon 
it. This it is which Apollo the 
Purifier has enjoined upon him; 
and, this once done, he may look 
forward to a long and happy reign 
in the palace of his fathers. There 
is no place in this story, so consid- 
ered, for anxious self-questionings, 
for painful complications arising 
out of: conflicting duties. Led in 
by a god, the young avenger stands 
god-like, without fear or wavering, 
before us from the first; and his 
course is triumphant and happy 
like that of the sun rejoicing in his 
strength. It is far otherwise with 
the Orestes of Aischylus, and, in 
his degree, with that of Euripides ; 
for whereas Clytemnestra was held 
by Sophocles to have wholly for- 
feited her maternal claims by killing 
her children’s father, those claims, 
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to the minds of his predecessor and 
his successor, remained still to 
some extent in force. Orestes is, 
according to them, clearly in the 
path of duty while he seeks to 
avenge his father; but by slaying 
his mother he commits what, to 
their thought, is as clearly a crime. 
Yet without the commission of this 
crime that duty cannot be dis- 
charged ; for to them, not A‘gisthus 
but Clytemnestra is at once the 
originator and the accomplisher 
of the fell deed that is to be 
avenged. The simple Homeric 
conception which might have left 
space for distinguishing between 
the criminality of Aigisthus and 
that of Clytemnestra—even as 
Shakespeare draws a broad line 
between that of his King and Queen 
of Denmark—is cast aside, and s- 
chylus sets us face to face in his 
guilty queen with a woman as dar- 


ing in wickedness as Lady Macbeth, 


standing before gods and men as 
solely responsible for her husband’s 
murder; with her weak and coward- 
ly second husband as no more than 
her accomplice. Thus Orestes can- 
not obey Apollo’s command to “slay 
the slayers” without reddening his 
hands with his mother’s blood; and 
on this terrible deed, according to 
AEschylus, the gods themselves look 
for some time with divided minds. 
The third part of his gréat trilogy 
disentangles the knot, and releases 
Orestes on the Hill of Mars from 
the pursuing Furies; even as Euri- 
pides sends him to the distant shrine 
of the Tauric Diana to obtain de- 
liverance from them in the calm 
and holy presence of his long-lost 
sister. Now the Orestes of the 
“ Choéphori ” is affected throughout 
the play by foreshadowings of what 
is to be the result of his action ; and 
it is his agitated mind, his sense 
of guilt even while discharging 
what, seen in another light, is a 


sacred duty, which the spectator 
is especially interested in; so that 
Electra can only occupy the second 
place in his attention. So, too, 
Aéschylus skilfully divides the sym- 
pathies of his audience. They are 
in the main with Orestes; but, un- 
like Sophocles, Aischylus claims a 
portion of them for Clytemnestra 
—for whereas, according to Homer 
and to Sophocles, her motives in 
the murder of her husband were 
wholly base and selfish, according 
to Aschylus her leading motive 
(or, if you will, the pretext by 
which she lulled her conscience to 
repose) was anger at the immolation 
of her own beloved child Iphi- 
genia by Agamemnon. He shows 
her only once, and fora brief mo- 
ment, to the spectators, before the 
closing scene of the “ Choéphori,” 
because he wishes them to keep 
fresh in their remembrance the 
awful conclusion of his “ Agamem- 
non,” in which Clytemnestra, point- 
ing to the corpse of Cassandra as the 
last item in her long account against 
her husband, stands forth as the 
personified Até of the house of the 
Atreidee,—the embodiment of the 
curse wrought by the Thyestean 
banquet,—and justifies her deed to 
the Argive elders as the befitting 
retribution to Agamemnon for the 
death of his innocent daughter. In 
the ears of the Aischylean audience 
there still rings Clytemnestra’s spe- 
cious plea for herself, as, lifting her 
blood-stained hand over the bleed- 
ing body of the dead king, she 
cries— 

‘* Yet not unmerited his doom, 

Who brought this curse upon our home, 
And slew his child—his child and mine— 
The offshoot of a common line 

For whom my tears shall ever flow, 

For whom my grief no bounds shall know. 
Yes—let him go and boast below, 

For bloody deeds that he hath done, 


By death his bloody guerdon won.”’ 
—Lord CaRNARVON’S Agamemnon. 


Before their eyes there still floats 
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the weird vision, so artfully con- 
jured up by the bereaved mother, 
of the ghost of Iphigenia, standing 
motionless and mournful by the 
stream of Acheron to receive the 
cruel father who sent her thither 
in the first bloom of her youth and 
beauty ; and to welcome him with 
a spectral kiss to her gloomy abode. 
For when the old men asked of 
Clytemnestra in their despair, “ Ah! 
who shall bury him? who shall 
mourn for him?” she chilled their 
very heart’s blood by her reply— 
“* By our hand he fell and died: 

Our hand shall his grave provide, 

Though no mourning throng attend 

To convoy him to his end. 

Fret thee not with care like this: 
Him lovingly his child shall meet 
By the swift stream of sighs, and greet 
With fond embrace and tender kiss.” 
—Ibid. 

In a word, the Agamemnon of 
#ischylus is less of a guiltless vic- 
tim, Clytemnestra less of an ordin- 
ary murderess, than the two char- 
acters as conceived by Sophocles. 
And accordingly the vengeance of 
the former’s death by the execution 
of the latter assumes in the hands 
of Sophocles a more entirely judicial 
type than Aischylus gave to it. The 
vague mysterious background of 
destiny against which his person- 
ages loomed forth dark and majes- 
tic to the eye of schylus disap- 
pears, and they stand out clear 
and beautiful in the light of day, 
but with some loss of their for- 
mer majesty and tragic awe. For 
this, however, Sophocles has _pro- 
vided very considerable compensa- 
tion, as has been already said, in 
the creation of a type of high femi- 
nine resolution and steadfastness in 
duty, only second to his own An- 
tigone, in his Electra. 
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His beautiful play opens in front 
of that palace at Mycenz which has 
long been her prison and house of 
sighs,—that palace which can yet, 
after three thousand years, attract 
the explorer by its buried treasures 
and its fearful tales of woe. and 
crime. But the clear morning light 
now gives the spectator good hope 
that the curse which has brooded 
over it so long is about to be re- 
moved—* that the black night has 
waned, and the powers of light are 
in the ascendant,” * 
* Dark night 
Is vanished with her stars, and the full choir 


Of wakening birds proclaim the daylight 
here,’’ t . 


says the faithful old attendant of 
the youthful Orestes, whom, with 
his friend Pylades, son of Strophius, 
he is guiding back to his ancestral 
halls; and for a while the stage 
is occupied by the three, two of 
whom—the aged full of memories, 
the young man full of hopes—stand 
devising how to execute the great 
enterprise which has brought them 
to the palace of Pelops. Orestes, 
who is presented to the spectators 
in all the strength and beauty of 
earliest manhood, makes no question 
of the righteousness of his under- 
taking. No threatening god has 
driven him into it against his will. 
He has consulted Apollo about it 
indeed; but this not to learn whe- 
ther it was lawful, but only how 
to accomplish it. The oracle has 
replied that not with an army but 
single-handed, not by open force 
but by skilful stratagem, would 
Orestes succeed in taking the two 
justly forfeited lives. So the two 
young friends have planned a scheme 
for the purpose. The old man, to 





* The Electra of Sophocles. Edited by Professor Jebb. 


+ Three plays of 


phocles. Translated by Lewis Campbell. Hardly an 


equivalent for the vivid picture in the original of the torch of day stirring up 


the busy little warblers. 
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whom Orestes now imparts it,—the 
same who saved his life before from 
the pursuit of Agisthus,—is to enter 
the palace with the feigned tidings 
of his death, and so lull his fath- 
er’s murderers into false security. 
Then Orestes and Pylades are to 
enter in confirmation of the tid- 
ings, bearing the empty urn, which 
they pretend contains the ashes 
of the former; and so, through 
seeming death, find opportunity 
of dealing death indeed to the 
guilty. One duty only must be 
first discharged—that of making 
libations and offerings on the mound 
which hides Agamemnon’s bones. 
Orestes and his two friends go out 
on this errand, and the stage is left 
vacant for the appearance of the 
principal performer. 

Deliverance is near at hand, but 
Electra knows it not. With brain 
bewildered by a sense of intolerable 
oppression, with heart wrung by her 
dead father’s wrongs and by the sil- 
ence of her living brother, she takes 
advantage of the temporary absence 
of her worst oppressor, Aigisthus, 
to come forth and bewail her sor- 
rows in the light of day. Her dress 
bears witness alike to her mourning 
for her father—the eight or ten years 
which have elapsed since his death 
count for nothing while that death 
remains unavenged—and to the ser- 
vile treatment she endures from her 
mother. Her face is noble and still 
beautiful, but worn by grief. It is 
thus that she pours forth her lament 
for the mighty king who escaped 
death in so many a glorious battle, 
only to fall ingloriously at home, 
and makes her prayer on his behalf 
to those mightier sovereigns of the 
dead to whose realm this earthly 
monarch was so foully sent :— 


“ Electra. O purest light! 
And air by earth alone 
Measured and limitable, how oft have ye 
Heard many a piercing moan, 
Many a blow fall on my bleeding breast, 


When gloomy night 

Hath 4 i pace and yielded to the 

ay 

And through the hours of rest, 

Ah! well ‘tis known 

To my sad pillow in yon house of woe, 

What ven of scant ogenee keeping, 

Whilst all within are sleeping, 

For my dear father without stint I groan, 

Whom not in bloody fray 

The War-god in the stranger land, 

Received with hospitable hand; 

But she—my mother—and her paramour, 

sthus, as the woodmen fell the oak 

Cleft through the skull with murderous. 

stroke. . 

And from no lips save mine, until this hour, 
Father, bursts forth the wail for thee, 
Slain shamefully, slain cruelly. 

But never I 
hee cease my crying and sad mourning 


ay. 
While I behold the sky 
With shivering splendours bright, or this 
fair day. 
But, like some brood-bereavéd nightingale, 
With far-heard wail, 
Here at my father’s door my voice shall 
sound. 
O home beneath the ground! 
Hades unseen and dread Persephone, 
And darkling Hermes, and the Curse re- 
vered, 
And ye, Erinyes, of mortals feared, 
Daughters of Heaven, that ever see 
— - unjustly, who are wronged i’ the 


Of those they wed, 
Come, succour us, avenge our father’s 
blood !”—(C.) 
The dread powers hear, and are 
preparing to answer, this passionate 
invocation. But no audible re- 
sponse comes from them. Only an 
earthly company of weak though 
affectionate sympathisers draw near, 
as if summoned by Electra’s moans. 
They are maidens of Mycenz who 
form the Chorus, and try to comfort 
her by their pity, their prayers that 
her evil mother may yet reap the 
due reward of her deeds, and their 
well-meant but vain entreaties to 
cease from her fruitless tears. “ By 
no lament or prayer,” say they, 
“canst thou raise thy father from 
that Lake of Hades which awaits 
all men and has received him.” 
“Nay,” replies Electra, “I were 
senseless indeed could I forget a 
father who died so piteously. Sor- 
row, however unavailing, is god- 
like: it is the bird that never ceases 
her wail for Itys that Zeus loves. 
Thee, all-sorrowful Niobe, I count 
indeed a goddess, who weepest ever- 
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more in thy rocky sepulchre!” The 
Chorus bid her hope much from her 
distant brother; but the hope of 
his return burns but dimly now in 
Electra’s mind. The future is un- 
certain, and meantime the present 
is intolerable, while the past con- 
tains for her but that one madden- 
ing memory to which the Chorus 
incautiously turn her thoughts by 
exclaiming— 





“A wailing voice rose when he touched the 
strand,* 

A wailing voice when low thy father lay 

On that fell day, 

When the bronze edge with adverse stroke 
was driven. 

By craft ‘twas planned, 

By lust + the blow was given.”’-—(C.) 


Stirred by the remembrance, Elec- 
tra implores the sovereign Ruler of 
the gods to see this great wrong 
righted; nor suffer the perpetrators 
of such a crime to go on, as they 
are doing now, enjoying the pros- 
perity which it has purchased for 
them. But whether the gods show 
themselves mindful of justice in 
this matter or not, she declares her 
own resolve, which is never to 
accept comfort and outward well- 
being on condition of forgetting 
her dead father, or ceasing to bid 
her lament “wing its mournful 
way to hover over his sepulchre.” 
For where, as she says, would be 
Reverence and Piety among mortals, 
should he be suffered to lie in his 
grave, as though mere earth and 
nothing, and his enemies never have 
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it done to them as they did to 
him ? 

It is this her strong sense of a 
due to be demanded, of a sacred 
right trampled on which must be 
once more set on high, that con- 
stitutes the essential nobility of 
Electra’s character; and it is by 
such utterances as these which ex- 
press it that Sophocles makes good 
her claim to the respect of the 
audience, at the same time that he 
powerfully bespeaks for her their 
pity. It is no selfish sorrow for 
mere personal wrong that the in- 
jured princess pours forth into the 
sympathising ears of the Chorus in 
the calmer discourse which succeeds 
her more impassioned lyric strains. 
Yet her own personal wrongs are 
great. Insulted and treated as a 
slave rather than as a daughter by 
the haughty mother to whom her 
tears for her slain father are a perpet- 
ual reproach, she has to bear hourly 
anguish from seeing her father’s 
place filled by her father’s mur- 
derer. Aigisthus pours his liba- 
tions at the table where Agamem- 
non feasted and fell.{ Clytem- 
nestra commemorates her husband’s 
death with monthly dances and 
rejoicing, reproaches her daughter 
when she weeps at such an abomin- 
able festival, and tries to make her 
cease from the relief of tears by 
saying— 

“O hateful to my sight! Hast thou alone 


A father lost? Mourns no one but thy- 
self?’ § 





* The presages of evil in the mouths of the Argive populace; and, more es- 
pecially, Cassandra’s prophetic lamentations. 
+ The protest of Sophocles against Clytemnestra’s specious excuses for her 


crime. 
it by Homer. 


¢ So was Agamemnon killed, according to Sophocles. 


Clytemnestra slay him in the bath. 


He, at least, will hear of no motive but the degrading one assigned for 


AXschylus makes 


§ ‘Queen. Do not, for yo with thy veiléd lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust 


fon knowest, 


*tis common; all that live must die, 


oven through nature to eternity. 
t. Ay, madam, it is common. 


ue seems it so particular with thee?” 
This is one of the many concurrences of thought between Sophocles and Shake- 


If it be, 
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bursting forth at other times into 
violent abuse of her for preserving 
the life of Orestes, and saving him 
to become, as years pass on, a stand- 
ing menace to his mother. 

Sad, too, as Electra’s present 
state is, worse still is in store for 
her. So the audience learn from 
the discourse of her sister Chry- 
sothemis, who enters the scene 
splendidly attired, and followed 
by attendants who bear libations. 
Chrysothemis stands in the same 
relation to the Electra, that Is- 
mene fills towards the Antigone, 
of Sophocles. In each case the 
prosaic nature offers a marked con- 
trast to the poetic; and the nobler- 
minded woman finds a foil, which 
sets off her higher standard of duty 
and grander aims in life, in the more 
commonplace ideas and meaner as- 
pirations of her sister. Chryso- 
themis can own that Electra has 
chosen the better part, as the un- 
daunted defender of righteousness ; 
but it is a part which she has 
not the courage to enact herself. 
So she avoids uttering the disap- 
proval that she feels of the conduct 
of her mother and Aigisthus, and 
adroitly keeps on terms with them, 
reaping as her reward those honours 
and luxuries which are withheld 
from her contumacious sister. Her 
first words disclose her character. 
She is sorry to see Electra convers- 
ing with persons who live outside 
the palace, and still nourishing in 
her own and in others’ breasts feel- 
ings of indignation against the 
powers that be; while too weak to 
give effect to them. For herself, 
she says she is grieved at the 
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present state of things: had she 
power, she would change it; but 
as it is, prudence is best. “I would 
thou wouldst do like me,” she says 
to Electra; “although I own that 
the strict right is on thy side, not 
on mine.” Poor are the rewards 
of your line of conduct, is in sub- 
stance the heroine’s answer. Mine 
is better guerdoned. Suffering, 
want, scorn if you will; but at 
least I will never disgrace my 
father’s name, nor cease to avenge 
him on his murderers, so far as 
my weakness suffers me, and to 
console his spirit by such honour 
as it is in my power to pay him, 
Chrysothemis, who always prides 
herself on her self-restraint (having 
a far less powerful nature to re- 
strain than Electra), is nevertheless 
sufficiently roused by her sister’s 
scorn of her worldly wisdom to 
try to frighten her out of the course 
which she envies without daring 
to follow. So she reveals to the 
audience how critical is the moment 
at which (as they alone know) Ores- 
tes has arrived, by telling Elec- 
tra that this is her last warning. 
Aigisthus and Clytemnestra are 
about to immure her in a living 
grave—a dark, rock-hewn chamber, 
whence her ill-omened voice will 
no more be heard by them. The 
sooner the better, replies the un- 
daunted woman. Then at least I 
shall see no more the sights I hate. 

Chrysothemis, finding she can 
prevail nothing, proposes to pro- 
ceed on her errand; which is, she 
says, to bear her mother’s gifts 
and libations to Agamemnon’s tomb. 
The guilty queen has had a vision 





speare. Hamlet’s mother loves her son; 


Electra’s hates her daughter. Gertrude 


is more weak than wicked; Clytemnestra is exactly the reverse: but each woman 
has so blunted the finer sensibilities of her nature by wrong-doing, that she can 
believe that some real comfort is to be extracted from the universality of bereave- 
ment; and has become incapable of seeing how each true mourner feels his grief 
enhanced, not lessened, by the thought of the widespread human misery which it 


helps him to understand. 


















which terrified her. She dreamed 
that she saw her husband’s spirit 
revisit his old hearth, and plant his 
ancient sceptre there; which scep- 
tre at once took root, and became a 
tree which overshadowed the land 
of Mycenz: so, in hopes of avert- 
ing any unfavourable fulfilment of 
the dream, she sends these tardy 
offerings by her compliant daugh- 
ter. Electra sees a gleam of hope 
in a vision which sounds so like 
a prediction of her brother’s re- 
turn. Her strong words of horror 
at the thought of such libations 
from their mother’s blood-stained 
hand, persuade her sister to forbear 
the impiety of presenting them; 
and, instead, to make a joint-offer- 
ing in their names, with prayers for 
the success of Orestes, aided by 
that mighty ghost which is already 
troubling his murderer’s sleep. 

And now the way is cleared for 
the production of Clytemnestra her- 
self upon the scene. The day of 
her judgment has come; the aven- 
ger is at the door, preceded by the 
warning dream. That dream has 
roused misgivings in her mind, 
which she will not own even to 
herself; but which have led her to 
try over once again, in the court 
of her subtle intellect, the great 
cause between her husband and 
herself. She believes herself satis- 
fied with her own self-justification ; 
yet an irresistible impulse moves 
her to rehearse it to Electra, and see 
if she cannot put that ceaseless ac- 
cuser of her deed to silence by the 
specious arguments which have 
seemed so weighty to herself. 
It is thus that Sophocles gives 
his audience an opportunity of 
hearing all that Clytemnestra can 
urge in her own behalf —that, 
having seen her vain pleas torn 
asunder by the pitiless logic of her 
daughter, they may give their un- 
divided sympathies to Orestes in 
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the great act that is to follow, and 
own hers to be a just execution. 
The proud queen, gorgeously at- 
tired and in the autumn glow of 
her matured beauty, confronts the 
pale and meanly-dressed woman, 
whose beauty, less obvious to the 
vulgar eye than hers, is of a far 
grander order. After upbraiding 
Electra for leaving her seclusion 
without her permission, and for 
speaking ill ef her own mother, she 
proceeds to defend the deed which 
has made her daughter abhor her. 
The old plea, put in her mouth by 
Aischylus, is boldly stated — the 
murder of Iphigenia, slain sense- 
lessly as well as cruelly, when the 
daughter of Menelaus would have 
been the fitter victim. “You say I 
killed your father?” are her words. 
“So I did,—I have no wish to deny 
it; but ‘twas not I alone,—’twas 
Justice slew him.” “ Have I licence 
to reply ?” asks Electra. And hav- 
ing obtained it, she goes on to plead 
the cause of the dead against the 
living. “You confess that you kill- 
ed my father?” she says. ‘“ What 
could you confess more to your own 
disgrace, whether the deed were in 
itself just or unjust? As to your 
just cause—Iphigenia’s death—ask 
the huntress Artemis why she re- 
strained the winds in Aulis.” Then 
follows the tale of how Agamem- 
non’s unwitting slaughter of her 
dappled stag moved the wrath of 
the goddess—a wrath that only 
his daughter’s blood could appease. 
That precious offering was given, 
and given with the greatest reluct- 
ance, not for Menelaus’s sake only, 
but for that of Greece and all her 
chieftains. Suppose, however, that 
Agamemnon were to blame for his 
child’s death, did it follow that his 
wife should slay him? “Take heed,” 
says the remorseless arguer, “ lest, 
establishing such a law, thou find 
it condemn thyself to die.” And 
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then, after all, who can believe this 
story of Clytemnestra’s excessive 
concern for one of her children, 
when they see how she treats the 
present Electra, and desires the 
death of the absent Orestes? Who 
can doubt that regret for the inno- 
cent Iphigenia was the mere pre- 
text, love for the guilty gis- 
thus the real cause, which reddened 
Clytemnestra’s hand with her hus- 
band’s blood, when they see her 
living as the wife of her accomplice 
in the deed, bearing him children, 
and oppressing those she bore to 
Agamemnon? The answer is a 
crushing one. Clytemnestra can 
think of no suitable rejoinder. She 
can only call poor Electra shame- 
less for daring to speak thus to her 
mother, and threaten her with pun- 
ishment on the approaching return 
of Agisthus. Electra owns that 
her words sound amiss, though 
the shame is not really hers, but 
the mother’s, whose conduct has 
forced her to use them; and Cly- 
temnestra turns, with what show of 
dignity she may, to offer her prayers 
to Apollo to avert the omen of her 
dream. 

A favourable answer to those 
prayers seems speedily vouchsafed 
to her. The old attendant of 
Orestes enters, asks if he beholds 
the wife of Aigisthus, and an- 
nounces himself as sent to her 
husband and herself by their 
Phocian friend Phanotens with 
glad tidings. Clytemnestra bids 
him declare them. “Orestes is 
dead,” says the messenger, with- 
out preamble. “I have heard my 
death-warrant,” cries Electra, as 
she sees the long-cherished hopes 
of so many years vanish from her. 
Not so the mother. “Heed not 
her: have J heard aright?” is the 
first expression of her joy at the 
prospect of relief from her long 
anxiety. And when the messenger 


has repeated his announcement, 
Clytemnestra turns with unfeeling 
hardness from the weeping Electra 
to hear the time and manner of 
her son’s death. With wonderful 
eloquence, with a minute wealth 
of circumstantial description which 
might well deceive more suspi- 
cious listeners than the two who, 
with widely different feelings of 
pleasure and anguish, hang on his 
words, the old man describes the 
appearance and victories of the 
young Orestes at the Delphic 
games, and the fatal chariot-race 
in which he lost his life. Curious, 
perchance, to see whether any 
motherly feeling survives yet in 
Clytemnestra’s breast, the messen- 
ger spares no particular likely 
to excite compassion. The manly 
beauty of the youthful victim, the 
universal applause which he won, 
the overturn of his car against 
the pillar which it failed to clear 
in making the seventh circuit, 
the cruel death of the charioteer, 
entangled in his own reins, and 
so mangled and disfigured by the 
hoofs of his own horses that his 
face could scarcely be recognised, 
are each clearly described by him. 
“The handful of white dust, shut 
in an urn of brass,” which is all 
that remains of so much promise, 
will, so he says, arrive shortly. 
Two Phocians are on their way to 
bear it for burial to his old home. 

Not quite in vain has the mes- 
senger spent his words. Her first 
wicked joy fades from Clytem- 
nestra’s face as she hears them, 
and she stands a moment ques- 
tioning with herself :— 


**Cly. O heavens! what shall I say? 
That this is well? 
Or terrible, but gainful? Hard my lot, 
To save my life through my calamity. 
Old Man. Lad th my speech dis- 


wer. 
No indary can make one hate one’s hes 





tie qi ii ia ae a ef 









Professor Jebb, the student’s best 
guide through the “ Electra” of 
Sophocles, refuses to see here only 
an artful endeavour to simulate the 
feelings which the occasion appears 
to demand, and considers his Cly- 
temnestra to be “humanised by 
these few words of genuine grief.” 
And certainly she is too outspoken 
on other occasions to make it fair 
to doubt her sincerity now; more 
especially as she seems ashamed of 
the emotion which forms the one 
natural inconsistency in her other- 
wise consistently evil character, 
and procee®*to argue herself out 
éf it. She ) =. why she should 
mourn for the‘eath of one whom 
she had never ‘Sen since his child- 
hood, and who had grown up her 
enemy—whose death sets her free 
from a continual fear, and will, as 
she hopes, impose silence at length 
on Electra. And casting one last 
scornful glance on her now crushed 
and defeated enemy, she leads the 
messenger into her palace, that she 
may give him the guerdon of his 
tidings. Her parting taunt to her 
unhappy daughter is the last word 
the audience hear from her until 
her death-shriek rings in their ears. 
Her scoff at the hopes of her own 
punishment now quenched for ever 
in her son’s blood, justifies by anti- 
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cipation the terrible deed which 
that self-same son, little as she 
knows it, is about to perform. 
Electra, left alone with the pity- 
ing Chorus, owns her hitherto in- 
domitable spirit broken at last, and 
sees no refuge but death for her 
sorrow. “Let me lie down on this 
threshold and die,” she exclaims; 
“the roof which covers my mother 
shall cover me no more.” The 
Chorus interpose a few ineffectual 
consolations, while the hapless wo- 
man wails out, “I have none left 
to help me; the helper I looked 
for has vanished. Can another 
brother be born to me now? The 
one | had, cruel fate has cast under 
his horses’ feet:* I am not even 
suffered to mourn for and to bury 
him.” While she thus speaks, 
Chrysothemis hastens in, fresh 
from her pious errand to her 
father’s tomb. She brings what 
would have been glad tidings an 
hour ago—tidings of tokens of 
Orestes’ return in the fresh liba- 
tions and the lock of hair+ which 
the audience saw him depart in the 
first scene to offer. But these 
tokens have no force as against the 
public and circumstantial announce- 
ment of his death; and Electra, 
pitying what she deems her sister’s 
error, disposes of their testimony 





* Compare Schiller’s Thekla in ‘‘ Wallenstein.” 

+ Sophocles here uses the same device to announce the return of Orestes as was 
employed by A®schylus in the ‘* Choéphori,” making it have the same success 
with Chrysothemis that it had iu the elder play with Electra. But, for the actual 
recognition, which is the great turning-point of his drama, he employs the simpler 
and yet more impressive method which we shall see further on. It was left to 








Euripides to ridicule the somewhat inartistic device of their great common pre- 
decessor, whose Electra matches her locks, and measures her footprint, with her 
brother’s; and, by such ridicule, richly to deserve the sarcasms, under which he 
in his turn afterwards smarted, of Aristophanes. For Euripides makes his mes- 
senger tell Electra of offerings on her father’s tomb, and of a severed curl which 
he has found there, and bid her compare it with her own tresses, with action 
like to that of the Aschylean Electra. ‘‘ You will often find hair of the same 
colour belonging to persons in no wise related,” is her sensible reply. To his 
request that she would measure the print of a foot which he has found with her 
own, she answers: ‘‘ A man’s foot is always larger than a woman’s.” Finally, 
alluding to the last and conclusive token in the ‘‘Choéphori,” he expresses a 
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at once by supposing that some 
compassionate Phocian has offered 
them in memory of the lately slain 
Orestes. 

By this time she has rallied her 
scattered powers, and resolved on 
one supreme effort. She announces 
her intention, and bids the sister, 
whose regained sympathy arouses 
her hopes of aid from her, join her 
in the desperate enterprise. The 
long - looked - for avenger has _per- 
ished, but Electra herself will sup- 
ply his place. What fate has 
denied to the son, may be accom- 
plished by the daughter; and she 
iuvites her sister to share the 
danger and the glory of killing 
Atgisthus. Her appeal ends thus: 


“ Dear one, comply; and with thy father 


labour, 
Toil with thy brother,* save me from my 


sorrow,— 
Nay, save thyself: well knowing that ‘tis 
shameful 
For noble spirits on ‘mid shames to live.” 


But Chrysothemis, true to her dis- 
position, meets this generous cour- 
age by cold prudence, this poetic 
enthusiasm by the veriest common- 
place of prose. She wholly de- 
clines to help, while promising to 
conceal, her sister’s purpose, and 
does her best to dissuade her from 
it. The Chorus, too, fail to ap- 
prove, though they cannot but ad- 
mire, such nobly daring rashness, 
Then Electra sees, but without sur- 
prise, that she stands alone. For 
this, too, she says she is ready— 
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** T, all alone and with a single hand, 
Must do it. For it shall not be undone,* 
—C.) 


In vain Chrysothemis remonstrates 
and argues. The Chorus listen 
to the debate between flexible 
worldly wisdom and inflexible jus- 
tice, impersonated by the two sis- 
ters, in silence; but when the 
younger one departs, saying, “ You 
will see that I was right by the 
evils which you will bring on 
yourself,” they go over to Electra’s 
side and proclaim her with one 
voice to have chosen the better part. 
They sing the praises-of her strong 
sense of filial dutv ‘ty be evincey 
at the risk of her® ye life, and ask 
indignantly why §'Jesons unmind- 
ful of the ties of kindred (like 
Clytemnestra, and, in a lower de- 
gree, like Chrysothemis) cannot 
learn piety from the birds of the 
air? And they then proceed to 
invoke for Electra, now deserted 
by all her living kindred, the help 
of her long-buried father :— 


ms bt ~~ that the dead can hear, sound sad 
ow, 
With thy harsh notes reproachful,—tell the 
ing, 
In ite tenth ~chensien, of his house the 


woe; 
How discord fell disparts his children 
twain, 

And how Electra, lonely in her pain, 
Finds none that help can bring: 
Who, like the mournful nightingale, 
For her father makes her wail, 
Fearless of death, ah generous! 


¥ 
Deat to the evil two, and see the slayers. 


so she: 


For this, and for choosing a tearful 





hope that Orestes, if returned, may wear the garment, woven by Electra’s hand, 


which he wore on the night of his flight. 


“* Nay,” rejoins the sister, ‘‘ knowest 


thou not that I was then too young to weave robes for any one; and suppose I 
had been able, as people’s clothes do not grow with their bodies, how could the 
full-grown man come here wearing the dress of his childhood?” It is very 
possible that this derisive criticism on the grand old dramatist may have highly 
amused a democratic audience in Athens, but at what a ruinous expense! with 
what injury to the receptive state of mind needful to the enjoyment of Euripides’s 
own tragedy! To attempt to exercise the functions of dramatist and of critic at 
one and the same time was surely, on his part, a fatal mistake. 

* These expressions imply that the spirits of the dead father and brother would 
aid the survivors in their pious work. 
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life rather than the prosperity of 
the wicked, the Chorus declare her 
to be both good and wise up to the 
full measure of the wisest and the 
best. They conclude by this wish 
for her :— 







“ Mayst thou soon, in wealth and might, 
Stand as far above thy foes 
As above thee now they rise; 
Since = art seen, unprosperous in man’s 
sight, 
But by the highest law earth knows 
Coed. happy, through thy reverence of 
ight 
Sent to us from the skies.” 










Sophocles loves to emphasise the 
contrast between what things seem 
and what they really are; and this 
irony of his (noticeable throughout 
the play in his delineation of the 
outward prosperity and inward ill 
estate of Clytemnestra,—the ap- 
parent misery, yet real grandeur, of 
Electra) comes out very strongly in 
the next scene. The prayer of the 
evil mother seemed to obtain im- 
mediate fulfilment. To the good 
wishes of the Chorus for the pious 
daughter and sister, what looks an 
awful contradiction is given at once ; 
for the two so-called Phocian stran- 
gers (Orestes and Pylades in reality) 
draw near, as the song concludes, 
with the urn, which seems to make 
the accomplishment of its prayer 
impossible. They ask Electra, 
whose mean dress prevents their 
suspecting who she is, to introduce 
them into the palace; and at once 
state the nature of their errand. 
Now at last face to face, as it seems, 
with the final negative to the hopes 
and prayers of so many years, 
Electra still finds strength to speak 
and act; and her action is the most 
touching, her words are the most 




























Electra. 
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pathetic,* of the many moving situ- 
ations and speeches of the Greek 
stage. The actor who, according to 
Atheneeus, performed her part, hold- 
ing the urn which really contained 
the ashes of his own lately deceased 
son, and brought down the plaudits 
of the spectators by the deep feeling 
of his lament, would in truth have 
had no need to resort to this device 
had he thrown himself heartily into 
the personage whom he was repre- 
senting. 

“Give me the urn,” says Electra 
to the leader of the two strangers, 
“that I may weep and bewail my- 
self, and my whole race, in these 
ashes.” The urn is given to her. 


“El. Omonument of him whom o’er all 
e. 

I loved! sole relic of Orestes’ life, 

How cold in this thy welcome is the hope 


beter = | I deck thee as I sent thee 

orth! 

Then, brilliant was thy going, whom I 
now 


Bear lightly, a mere nothing, in my hands. 
Would — hadst gone from life ere I de- 
Spa 
ar - a. these arms that saved thee to a 
- lan 
Of om, stealing thee from death! for 
en 


Thou hadst been quiet on that far-off day, 
And had thy portion in our father’s tomb. 
Now thou hast perished miserably, afar 
From home and from thy sister, in exile. 
And I, O wretchedness! neither have bathed 
And laid thee forth, nor from the blazing 


fire 
Collected the sad burden, as was meet: 
But thou, when foreign hands have tended 


thee, 
Com’st a light handful in a narrow shell. 
Woe for the constant care I spent on thee 
Of old all vainly, with sweet toil!t For 


never 
Wast — thy mother’s darling, nay, but 
e 


m ? 
And I of all the household most thy nurse, 
While ‘ sister, sister,’ was thy voice to me. 
But now all this is vanished in one day, 
Confounded in thy death. For like a storm 
Thou hast torn all away and gone. No 


more 
My father lives: myself am dead in thee. 
lf art lost in death. Our enemies 
umph, and she is maddened with her 


joy, 














many homely details. 


* This of course applies to the original. 
good (it has been used here for the most part, as the frequent ‘‘ C.” bears witness); 
but no translation can affect us as do the very words of Sophocles. 

+ It is the old nurse of Orestes who, in the *‘Choéphori,” bewails her wasted 
labour in taking charge of his infancy,—going, with the garrulity of age, into 


Mr. Campbell’s translation is very 
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Our mother most unmotherly, of whom 

Thy secret missives often told me thou 

Wouldst rise to be the punisher. But this 

The hapless genius of thy lot and mine 

Hath reft away, and sends thee thus to me, 

For B. loved form thy dust and fruitless 
e 


© bitterness! O piteous sight! Woe! 
woe !* 

O sent on thy dire joreey, dearest one, 

— hs hast ruin me! ruined 

Dear brother! Then receive me to thy- 


self, 
= me in this thy covering, there to 


in- 


well, 
Me who am nothing, with thy nothing- 


ness, 

For ever. Yea, when thou wast here 
above, 

I ever shared with thee in all, and now 

lwould not have thee shut me from thy 


tomb. 
O let me die and follow thee ! the dead, 
I see it now, alone have no more ee , 


The recognition follows quickly. 
Orestes, to whom Electra’s passion- 
ate grief had at once disclosed her, 
lets the light break more gently on 
his sister’s mind by his deep in- 
terest in her forlorn condition, and 
by his questions about her wrongs. 
He asks, after hearing them— 


“Or. And is there none to succour or pre- 
vent? 
ae None. Him I had, you give me here in 
ust. 
Or. How, seeing thine ill fate, I pitying 
stand! 


El. Know now, none ever pitied me but 
you.” —(C.) 


“Because none ever came whose 
concern in your sorrows was like 
my own,” is the reply. “Let go 
that urn, and receive in exchange 
for it a living brother.” So the 
brief sentences of the remainder of 
the dialogue may be yet more briefly 
summarised. Orestes confirms his 
words by the production of his 
father’s signet-ring;* and Electra 
passes at one bound, as only a 
strong nature like hers could do 
and live, from the deepest depres- 
sion to the most rapturous joy. 


But she cannot long give way to 
her transports of devout gratitude, 
The great, the awful work which 
she had been on the point of at- 
tempting single-handed, presses, 
“ Assign me my part in it,” she 
says to her brother,—“ I shall shrink 
from none. 


“For I 
Alone, of two things had achievéd one, 
Noble deliverance or a noble death.”—(C.) 


The old man comes forth from the 
palace to report that Clytemnestra 
is alone there; but to chide their 
delay, since the return of Aigisthus 
is imminent. Electra thanks him 
for her brother's preservation ; and 
then, with prayers to Apollo for his 
aid, the three avengers enter the 
guilty house. 

The Chorus remain outside ; but 
their quickened mental. vision be- 
holds Ares sniffing the blood which 
long-delayed justice is at last about 
to shed, and the Furies — those 
sleuth - hounds who long have 
tracked the blood of King Aga- 
memnon—rushing eagerly forward 
to seize his murderers for their 


prey :— 
CHoRUvs. 


2; 
Mey See, breathing bloodshed fierce, how 
‘ar 


Han some on his dread road the God of 
ar. 
See, entering through the palace-door 

Those sleuth-hounds, on the track of kindred 


gore, 

Whose fangs no crime can flee. 

What seemed my dream before 

Takes shape, and now stands fortha dread 
reality. 


9° 
~ 


Anti. Into that hall a Hand has led 
The stealthy-footed ’venger of the dead. 
His sire’s rich throne he stands beside, 
The —— death flashing in his hands. His 


e 
Saleen, fair Maia’s son, 
_—— clouds his steps to hide. 
e goal is reached at last, the work of death 
gun.’ 





* This is scarcely an example of Aristotle’s ‘‘ recognition by tokens” (Arist. 
Poet., 11, 15, 16), as are the recognitions of Auschylus and of Euripides. Orestes 
would have been believed on his own word, which the signet only confirms. 
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Electra comes forth to watch for 
the coming of gisthus ; perhaps, 
too, that she may not see her 
mother die. Then there is heard 
from within the cry of Clytemnes- 
tra, as she recognises the avenger 
of Agamemnon in the Phocian 
stranger. A second but unavail- 
ing call for Agisthus follows,—So- 
phocles, by reminding his audience 
once more of the true source of her 
crimes, taking security for their 
saying, like Goneril’s husband— 


“This judgment of the heavens that makes 
us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity.” 


Once more Clytemnestra is heard, 
this time imploring her son to have 
pity on his mother. “Thou hadst 
none,” answers Electra, “on him, 
or on the father that begat him.” 
Two more shrieks show that the 
appeal is being disregarded; and 
then succeeds a dead silence, broken 
thus by the Chorus as they wel- 
come the young avenger and his 
friend’s return from doing justice 
on their guilty queen :— 


CHORUS. 


“The curse hath found, and they in earth 
pm 4 lie 
ving powers to-day. 
Long dead, they drain away 
The ss blood of those who made them 


ie. 
Behold, they come, they come! 

His red hand dripping as he moves 

With drops of sacrifice the War-god loves, 
My ’wildered heart is dumb.” —(C.) 


“ El. How have you sped, Orestes? 
Or. Well, in there: 
If high Apollo’s oracle said well.” 


Thus unagitated by any of the 
remorse of the Orestes of A®ischylus 
—having appeased the Furies, in 
fact, instead of provoking them— 
the Sophoclean Orestes re-enters the 


Electra, 
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palace, calmly to await, beside his 
wretched mother’s corpse, the arrival 
of Aigisthus. Electra receives her 
tyrant in the court. He has heard 
the good news of Orestes’ death, and 
wants to have it confirmed to him 
by the Phocian messengers. “ Tell 
me where they are,” he unfeelingly 
asks Electra; “their tidings con- 
cern you most—so you ought to 
know.” Her answers, that nothing 
could possibly concern her more, 
and that they are within with 
their kind hostess, to whom their 
errand is now finished,* bear a 
double meaning,—one, the true 
one, plain to the Chorus and the 
audience, while the other only is 
intelligible to Aigisthus. He pro- 
ceeds with his questions: «Dia 
they report him to be assuredly 
dead?” “More than that, they 
showed him to us as such,” is the 
reply. “You can behold the sad 
sight for yourself.” 


“ 2g. Against their wont thy words have 
ven me joy. 
El. —_ joy be thine, if this be joy to 
ee 


ig. Silence, I say! Wide let the gates be 


fi 

For all ‘the Myceneans to behold, 

And all in Argolis, that if but one 

Hath aa ore been buoyed on empty 

opes 

Fixed on Orestes, seeing him now dead 

He may accept my manage, and not wait 

For my stern c ment to teach him 
sense. ’’—(C.) 


The palace-doors open and disclose 
a veiled corpse lying on a couch. 
Orestes and Pylades stand beside 
it motionless. “Raise the cover- 
ing,” says Aigisthus, “that I may 
see and mourn my dead kinsman.” 


“ Or. Thyself forth thine hand. Not 
mine but e ’ 
To look, and bid a farewell to this corse. 





* Professor Jebb appositel 
makes Lady Macbeth say of 


quotes Shakespeare’s similar irony, when he 
uncan, her expected guest— 


‘“* He that’s co 
Must be provided for.” 
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ig. I will, for thou advisest well; but 
thou 


Call Clytemnestra, if she be within. 
Or. She is beside thee, gaze not other- 
where.” 


Aigisthus, at this strange speech, 
starts, looks suspiciously at the 
speaker, and then snatches the veil 
from the face. There before him 
lies, in place of the dead youth 
whom he expected to see, the 
woman whose love for him has 
been so fatal, now stretched out 
cold in death in the hall where 
he slew Agamemnon at her bid- 
ding. “Into whose toils have I 
fallen?” shrieks the coward. 


“Or. Ha! knowest thou not 
Thou hast been taking living men for dead? 
Afg. I understand that saying. Woe is 


me! 
None but Orestes’ voice could so address 
me.””—(C.) 


The after-interchange of words 
is short. Speedily Orestes drives 
Aigisthus before him into the inner 
recess, that he may yield up his life 
on the precise spot where he took 
Agamemnon’s; and the Chorus are 
left, with Electra, to exult at this 
final triumph of right over wrong, 
and to rejoice at. the sight of the 
house of Atreus freed at last from 
the curse which had brooded over 
it so long. 

No treatment of the revenge for 
Agamemnon, considered simply by 
itself, could be more beautiful and 
more successful than the manner in 
which Sophocles has portrayed it in 
the play we have been considering. 
It seems impossible to imagine a 
way in which the criminal mother 
and innocent daughter could have 
been better contrasted—our sym- 
pathies more fully bespoken for the 
one, our just indignation against 
successful wickedness aroused by 
the other—than that which the 
great dramatist has taken here; or 
to think of any plan by which the 
audience could have been better en- 


abled to follow, step by step, with 
ever-growing interest, the  statel 
march, slow but sure, of the divine 
Justice advancing to lay an irre- 
sistible grasp on the mighty in their 
sin. 
Euripides and Aischylus, when 
they wrote of Orestes, had, as has 
been said before, a different object 
in view to that of Sophocles. They 
were each of them not only dis- 
posing of a past, but also preparing 
for a future. Each intended to 
exhibit his hero, in a subsequent 
drama, as painfully affected by 
the consequences of his own act 
of vengeance. The Orestes of Ais- 
chylus is thus made victim to 
the curse that brooded over the 
house of Atreus, that of Enuri- 
pides is left to be the prey of his 
remorse. Hence it is that while 
some of the differences which have 
been pointed out .in the manage- 
ment of the story by Sophocles are 
distinct improvements on that of 
AXschylus, others, though suited to 
his own conception of the situation, 
would not have harmonised with 
that of the elder tragedian. And 
in the case of Euripides there was, 
as we have seen, a further reason 


for variation. His drama paid the © 


penalty of his great predecessors’ 
distinguished success in their two 
different lines. Its author felt pre- 
cluded from doing many of the best 
and most natural things with his 
personages, because those of Aischy- 
lus or Sophocles had already done 
the same. Thus, though it is in 
itself a mistake on the part of 
Euripides to remove his Electra 
from her father’s halls, and so de- 
prive her of all the pathetic interest 
arising from the visible contrast of 
past splendour and present misery, 
“wg it is a mistake which it might 
e wise for him to .make, rather 
than commit the greater one of 
striving to rival the heroine of 
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Sophocles in her courageous defi- 
ance of her oppressors. 

Agisthus then, according to Euri- 
pides, has wedded Electra to a pea- 
sant proprietor (her husband only 
in seeming), under whose humble 
roof she plies her lowly tasks, grate- 
ful to her honest protector; rever- 
enced by all around her, despite her 
fallen fortunes, as the daughter of 
their king; and unvexed by the 
presence of her imperious mother 
and her yet more hateful step- 
father. She does not, therefore, 
make the same demands on our 
pity as the Electra of the two 
other poets. She has always many 
to sympathise with her, and never 
stands, like the Sophoclean heroine, 
alone against the world of the un- 
just. She is, as we have already 
shown, prosaic and self-possessed in 
the bour of her long-parted brother’s 
return. Far from attempting any 


rivalry with the unapproachable 
pathos of Sophocles, Euripides here 


falls below the standard of even 
the strong simple affection mani- 
fested in the rapid recognition of 
Aischylus. He makes the dis- 
guised Orestes discourse at length 
with his sister, hear the long 
recital of her personal sorrows, and 
yet leave her without disclosing 
himself—a discovery for which the 
spectators are needlessly kept wait- 
ing, and which is only effected 
afterwards by the officious zeal of 
the aged attendant. 

Then, too, the true art by which 
“éschylus and Sophocles revive in 
the minds of their audience the me- 
mory of the guilt of Clytemnestra 
and Agisthus, before bidding them 
witness its punishment, is want- 
ing to Euripides. 


father’s memory; but AXgisthus 
himself is kept wholly (while liv- 
ing) out of sight of the spectators, 
who only hear the long narrative 


Electra. 


Electra, indeed, 
speaks of the latter’s insults to her © 
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of his death, slain by Orestes and 
Pylades (not without treachery) 
as he was offering sacrifice to the 
Nymphs, and see his dead body 
carried in to be exulted over by 
Electra, who hurls at his co 
the defiance which, while he lived, 
she had no opportunity of uttering. 
Worse still is the contrivance 
of Euripides for the death of Cly- 
temnestra. Bad as she is, the 
sight of her own children deliber- 
ately plotting her death is made 
repulsive to us by Electra’s de- 
vice to lure her to her destruction. 
She trades on her mother’s re- 
maining affection for herself, feigns 
that she has been delivered of 
a child, and sends for her to 
offer sacrifices on her behalf on 
the tenth day. Thus, by a treat- 
ment the very reverse of that of 
Sophocles, Clytemnestra falls at the 
moment when she is showing 
kindness to the daughter, whose for- 
mer ill-usage also came rather from 
her husband than from herself. 
Clytemnestra’s defence of her own 
conduct, too, imitated from Sopho- 
cles, is made at a peculiarly ill- 
chosen moment. The daughter to 
whom it is addressed stands, ac- 
cording to her mother’s belief, weak 
from her recent sufferings, waiting 
to receive her into her house; and 
alike from its length and its agitat- 
ing topics, the mother’s harangue 
seems singularly ill-suited to the oc- 
casion. Electra’s reply, likewise,— 
externally similar to the rejoinder 
laced in her mouth by Sophocles,— 
acks the latter’s propriety of circum- 
stance. The heroine of Euripides 
knows that Aigisthus lies dead, and 
that her wretched mother is about 
to follow him; therefore, that lan- 
guage which, in the lips of the 
Electra of Sophocles, addressing 
her own powerful and pitiless 
oppressor, has a courageous tone, 
sounds cruel and cowardly from 
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her. Prominent though she is 
throughout the play, it is indeed 
impossible to love, or greatly to 
admire, Electra as presented to us 
by Euripides. Her feelings are 
all personal; she does not seem 
actuated by the larger and nobler 
motives of her great predecessor. 
And the mother, against whom she 
steels her own and her brother’s 
heart, shows relentings, and gives 
glimpses of better thoughts than 
those of the Clytemnestra of Soph- 
ocles, which effectually divide our 
sympathies—or rather, give them 
to the deceived parent—as the 
daughter to whom her errand is, 
this time at least, a motherly one, 
ushers her with feigned respect into 
the hut where the sword, which 
is to avenge her long-past ‘crime, 
awaits her. 

Not that on this last point 
Enripides’s art wholly failed him. 
Wherever his subject brings him 
into competition with Sophocles, 
his defeat is assured; but, as we 
have already seen, his view of 
Clytemnestra’s death was that, not 
of Sophocles, but of Aischylus. It 
is therefore a part of his plan to 
win for her the compassion of the 
audience. The magnificence of the 
betrayed queen’s entrance in her 
rich array, attended by her Trojan 
handmaids, makes more awful in 
their eyes the cruel death which is 
lurking ready to seize her in the 
smoky cottage hard by. The gentle- 
ness with which she receives some of 
Electra’s reproaches, saying, “ Child, 
you always take your father’s side ; 
tis natural: it is the sons who 
love their mother best of their two 
parents”—and the sorrow which 
she shows at her daughter’s neglect- 
ed condition, make the uncompro- 
mising sternness which she is about 
to feel, seem harsh ; and prepare the 
way for the horror that awakens in 
the spectators’ hearts as they hear 


her directly after appealing for pit 
to both son aad daughter: bat ape 
pealing for it in vain. 

The Orestes of Euripides is only 
a weaker copy of the Aischylean; 
but a variety certainly—in some 
points of view, an improvement— 
is produced by making Electra take, 
as Euripides does, a prominent 
part in removing his scruples be- 
forehand, and in sharing his agonies 
of remorse afterwards. When, at 
the first sight of Clytemnestra’s 
approach, Orestes exclaims—‘ How 
can I kill her who bore and nur- 
tured me?” it is Electra who an- 
swers—“Just as she could slay 
thy father and mine.” When he 
doubts the very oracle itself, she uses 
the powerful argument, “ Where 
Apollo is unskilled, who can be 
wise?” And when she has pre- 
vailed, and aided not merely in 
word but deed in the dreadful 
execution, it is not Orestes alone 
who suffers, as in the “ Choéphori,” 
—his sister shares his agonies. 
Alike they both rush out with 
blood-stained garments from the 
cottage, and pour forth before the 
Chorus their late repentance. Elec- 
tra feels as much an outcast as her 
brother; stands beside him to share 
the full responsibility of his deed; 
and is with him absolved and con- 
soled by the “Great Twin Breth- 
ren,” who appear to give order for 
their erring sister’s burial, and to 
appoint the future destinies of her 
unhappy children. The pathos of 
this scene is undeniable. It will 
not stand comparison with the 
grandeur of the close of the “ Choé- 
phori,” but it possesses a beauty 
and interest of its own. Here, and 
here only, Euripides found some- 
thing to glean on the fields reaped 
before him so thoroughly, and he 
has used his opportunity well. As 
to the rest of his play, he is surel 
rather to be pitied than blamed. 
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Forestalled at every point—forced, 
as it were, almost everywhere, to be 
content with the second-best course 
—he has yet constructed an inter- 
esting and pathetic drama, in which 
his genius, denied by the nature of 
the case the highest success in dia- 
logue, found vent for itself in lyric 
expression,—so well, that it was a 
Chorus of the despised Electra of 
Euripides that saved the walls of 
Athens after the close of the Pelop- 
onnesian war.* 

It has been already said that 
Electra fills a subordinate place in 
the “ Choéphori”—a play of which 
not she but her brother Orestes is 
the protagonist. This difference of 
design enables. the maintainer of 
the superiority of Aischylus to allow, 
without derogating from his claim, 
the many improvements which So- 
phocles has made on the plan of 
the elder dramatist so far as Electra 
herself is concerned. The greater 
artistic beauty of his recognition of 
the brother by the sister, the vaster 
pathos drawn forth by the recital 
of the feigned death of Orestes, the 
moral elevation of Electra’s own 
character above its conception by 
Aischylus, may all be conceded to 
Sophocles by a critic who should 


Electra. 
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yet maintain the “Choéphori” to 
be grander than the “ Electra.” 

Nor should it be supposed that 
their common heroine is otherwise 
than well painted, though with 
less minuteness of detail, and in 
a less prominent position, by the 
older tragedian. It is true~ that 
she is first presented to the audi- 
ence as the bearer of her mother’s 
offerings to appease the injured 
shade of Agamemnon. But she 
does not go about her task like 
the Chrysothemis of Sophocles, 
who is only roused by the keen 
reproaches of her sister to discern 
its unfitness. Rather is she from the 
first shocked at the errand on which 
she has been sent; and her words, 
so soon as she is free to act for 
herself outside the palace, at once 
disclose her horror at her mission. 
“ Shall. I,”—so she seeks counsel 
from the captive maidens, her at- 
tendants,—“ shall I say that I bring 
the offerings of a dear wife to a dear 
husband? Shall I ask for a worthy 
recompense to the senders of these 
gifts?” Then, as even the thin 
veil of this transparent irony be- 
comes too much for her feelings, 
she casts it from her and asks in- 
dignantly, “Or shall I offer them 





‘** The repeated air 


Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.”’ 
—MutTon, Sonnet, ‘‘ When the Assault was intended on the City.” 


The song which so moved Lysander at his banquet was that invitation of the 
Argive maidens to join their feast, to which Electra replies— 


** Not to splendours turns my mind, 
Not for golden chain I long, 


Nor to 


mingle in the throng 


Where the Argive maidens wind 
Mazy dances with sweet song. 


Tears are so! 
Tears my b 


and dance to me, 
ess day and night, 


Wretched thatIam! Ah, see! 
How befit these uncared 


How this ragged garment 
———— 's royal child! 
ow these fit the memory 


Ont Se 


Took, and le 


father’s mie 
ruins piled!” &c. 


—Evripipes, Electra, 17%. 
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in silence, flinging them down, like 
so much filth, with averted eyes?” 
Confirmed in her purpose by her 
handmaids’ advice, she proceeds 
with solemn prayers, the exact con- 
trary of her mother’s intention— 
beseeching Agamemnon’s spirit to 
restore Orestes to his palace and to 
punish the murderers. For herself, 
she only prays that she may be far 
more chaste and more pious than 
her mother. In answer to this 
prayer, Orestes appears almost im- 
mediately ; and if Aischylus, in pur- 
suit of his great design, was some- 
what neglectful of art in the way in 
which he brought about the discov- 
ery of the long-absent brother to his 
sister, Electra’s outburst of affection 
is beautiful and genuine enough to 
make up for this—as she pours on 
the regained Orestes the fourfold 
libation of the love which her dead 
father and sister can no longer 
receive, which her mother is -un- 
worthy to share, and which from 
henceforth must belong to him 
alone. When the two orphaned 
children of the mighty Agamemnon, 
“that eagle which perished in the 
serpent’s coil,” embrace, each with- 
out another friend, and call on the 
gods to aid them in the impending 
strife,—when they stand before the 
tomb, summoning with mournful 
chant and with passionate lyric in- 
vocation the spirit of their father to 
their aid,—the situation speaks to 
the heart in its simple grandeur, 
and needs no adventitious enhance- 
ment. 

And truly the Aschylean Ores- 
tes needs the support of a strong 
and loving nature like that of 
the Electra of the “ Choéphori.” 
The clear morning light in which 
the Sophoclean Orestes enters on 
his task is, as has been well ob- 
served by Professor Jebb, the fit 


emblein of the free and untroubled 
spirit with which he goes about it; 
but the sun is sinking when the 
Aischylean Orestes enters on his 
—the symbol of those gathering 
clouds of darkness which are about 
to enfold his soul. He tells his. 
sister of Apollo’s terrible threats, 
which drive him forward to slay 
the slayers; and his long enuncia- 
tion of the curses to be incurred 
should he disobey, betrays his un- 
willing mind. His own outcast 
condition impels him forward—so- 
does his shame at seeing great Aga- 
memnon’s kingdom ruled by “two 
women ;” * and yet he hesitates. It 
is a fearful thing to kill a mother. j 
“ The loaded atmosphere, the oppres- 
sive stillness of expectancy which 
precedes the bursting of the storm,” + 
weigh on the spectator for long;. 
the action of the drama is suspend- 
ed while Orestes and Electra linger 
beside Agamemnon’s sepulchre, re- 
hearsing his wrongs and invoking 
the help of his mighty ghost, tiil at 
length, and by slow degrees, the 
mind of the son is worked up to- 
the needful pitch of determina- 
tion. 

“Father,” cries Orestes, “by 
what word or deed can I raise thee 
to aid us from thy deep still bed 
where the light is as darkness?” 
“Give ear to my grief, father, in 
turn,” supplicates Electra. “Two- 
are the children who stand bewail- 
ing thee over thy tomb.” By de- 
grees their sorrow grows more articu- 
late, their regrets more distinct. 


1, 


“ Or. Would that under [lium high, 
Stricken by some Lycian spear. 
ae A the to hy b had bid — die, 
house thy praise. 
rox thy Ty ehildren —— days! 
That, in land be the sea, 
Mounded earth covered eds 
Tomb unto thy kindred dear. 





* Clytemnestra and the effeminate Zgisthus. + Jebb. 
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CHOoRUvs. 


Unto thy comrades dear 
Who died a nobler death than thou, 
August and awful looms 
Thy kingly form Seow geome, 
Attendant on those mightier kings,* 
O’er whom the earth its shadow 

A king thou wast while here, 

With sceptre strong to bow 

Men to thy will; and there 

A king thou movest now. 


2. 


El. Nay! not under Trojan wall 
With the other spear-slain band. 
Father, my heart had bid thee fall, 
Buried where Scamander flows: 
Rather here, while to thy foes 
Dealing death, thou shouldst have died; 
So had I their doom descried, 
Living scathless by their hand.” 


“Sweet but vain wish,” exclaims 
the Chorus. “ Alas, how different 
is the reality! The defender lies 
beneath the earth; his children are 
smitten, as with a double scourge, 
by the lawless might of the two 
oppressors.” “QO Zeus, send Até, 
the late-avenging!” cries Electra. 
“Grant,” chimes in the Chorus, 
“that we may chant our dirge re- 
sponsive to the sharp outcry of a 
smitten man [®gisthus], and of 
a dying woman [Clytemnestra].” 
“May Zeus,” exclaims Orestes, not 
without a visible shudder, “in due 
time bring down his hand on the 
heads of the guilty. I demand jus- 
tice on the unjust. Hear me, ye 
rulers of the nether world !” 


CHorvs. 


‘Drops of gore on earth that fall 
Loud for other blood-drops call. 
Murder on the Fury cries, 
Bidding woe on woe arise, 

Till the dead be paid for all. 


El, Where are aes: high princedoms 


ona = | — fl strong in might. 
us, ye s n 
Of those Death hides from , 
See us, the latest of Atreides’ line, 
Here helpless, homeless, and dishonouréd! 
Where can we turn for succour, Zeus di- 
vine?” 
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Not till after this point in the 
long lyric strain is Clytemnestra 
named by her children. “Can I 
forgive the woe which she who gave 
me birth has wrought me?” asks 
Orestes. “Nay: I inherit an im- 
placable soul from my mother.” 


' And the word unlocks a door long 


jealously guarded in his sister’s 
mind, and sets free a crowd of 
dreadful reminiscences. The cruel 
blow given by the wife to the 
husband, echoing through sad years 
on his hapless daughter’s head, is 
presented to his son as crying with 
undiminished force for vengeance. 
So, too, the crowning insult—the 
maimed rites, the unhallowed fun- 
eral of the great Agamemnon. 


“Ah, wicked mother! daring evil thing, 
With evil obsequies 
Thou didst inter a king, 
By reverent subjects unattended, 
ae ee mournings unbefriended ;— 
Giving thy husband neither tears nor sighs, 

Or. All our shame thou tell’st; but she 
For my father shamed shall pay, 


At the angry pose demand, 


*Neath my li vengeful hand. 
Soon as I have slain her, me 


Whoso wills may slay.t 


El. But I away was driven, 
As one of no account displaced, 


Glad only when in secret I could weep. 
These th upon thy heart os 
Bid them with stealthy step wi thy mind 
sink deep. 
Part have I told thee: yearn 
The part as yet untold to learn ;— 
So shall thy ‘soul not bend, thine arm be 
strong and brave. 
Or. Father, on thee I call! Oh help us 
’ 


now! 
El. I, too, implore thee by the salt tears 
shed. 


CHorvs. 
To thee we cry ther. Lift thine head, 
Hear, coming into light, our vow; 
Aid till thy foes before us bow. 


Or. Let — meet Mars, let Right encounter 
El. Ye gods, give judgment now in right- 
eousness ! 





* Hades and Persephone. 


+ Another strong indication of Orestes’ reluctance. Even with his mother’s 
crimes full in sight, he does not wish to survive the performance of the fearful 


task imposed upon him. 
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CHorvs. 


I tremble as your prayers for hearing press: 
Fate steadfast "bides, though hidden from 
our aight; 
Prayers ofttimes bring it into light. 


Woe for the heri of grief! 
For the harsh and bloody blow 
Given by fell Discord’s hand! 
O insufferable woe! 

O fierce pain that shuns relief! 


But its cure can yet be found 

In the palace, not far-sped, 

Coming from some stranger’s land. 

* KINDRED BLOOD FOR KINSMAN’S SHED:’ 
So sing gods beneath the ground. 


Ah, ye blessed powers below! 
Hear our prayer, and help command, 
For these orphans smite their foe. 


Or. O father! in no kingly fashion slain, 
Give at my — thy house into my hand. 
El. ~ Fm r, too, stand in like need of 


aid: 
Grant me to slay Aigisthus, yet escape. 


Or. a send my father back to view my 
t ' 


combat! 
El. Persephone, fair victory give to 
us! 


Or. Think of that bath wherein they slew 
thee, father! 


El. Ah, dearest , at ‘our cry lift up thine 
ead ! 
Or. Send Justice forth, strong champion 
for thy friends: 
At least repay thy hurts unto thy foes; 
If vanquished, thou wouldst conquer in thy 


turn. 
El. And to this latest cry give hearing, 
See “=a tli h i thy tomb 
thy nestlings hovering o’er thy tomb. 
Pia thy daughter— pity, too, thy son: 
Let not great Pelops’ line be blotted out. 
For _ though dead, thou shalt not wholly 


Children preserve a dead sire’s 


alive, ; 
Buoying it up, like corks a net upbearing, 
Lest it be lost to sight beneath the deep. 
Hear us: ‘tis thee whom fondly we la- 
ment; 
Thine own dear self our granted prayer shall 
save.” 


fame 


The dread resolve of Orestes, whieh 
has been gaining strength by these 
invocations, is finally confirmed by 
the account which he receives from 
the Chorus of Clytemnestra’s dream, 
with its fearful and fateful fore- 
shadowings of his matricide. “I,” 
exclaims he wildly, after hear- 
ing of the serpent which drew 
blood mingled with milk from her 
breast,—“ I, become a serpent, must 
kill ber as her vision declares.” 
Then at last he proceeds, but with 
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more faltering steps, along the same . 
path which we have already seen 
the Sophoclean Orestes follow with 
better auguries, and with more 
cheerful confidence, through more 
artistic windings. The false tid- 
ings are told to Clytemnestra. The 
sister feigns to believe them, 
®gisthus is sent for. His death- 
ery is heard from within, and sum- 
mons the queen to his aid. Her 
death occupies the place in the 
“Choéphori” which Sophocles 
gives to that of Aigisthus—agree- 
ably to Aschylus’s deeper and more 
awful view of their common subject. 
Clytemnestra is waiting to hear 
from Aigisthus the confirmation of 
the good news of Orestes’ death, 
Instead, a frightened slave calls her 
forth to hear that “the dead are 
slaying the living.” ’ “ Woe is me!” 
is her instant reply, “I understand 
that riddle. By the same guile by 
which before we destroyed, we our- 
selves must now perish.” Yet the 
man-like courage which slew the 
mighty Agamemnon does not desert 
her in this supreme crisis. She 
calls for the axe with which she 
killed the father, that with it she 
may confront the son: nor does 
her arm sink powerless till Orestes, 
bursting from the inner apartment, 
announces to her the death of her 
loved partner in crime. 


“Or. Thee, thee I seek. That other has 
enough. 
Cly. Woe’s me! dearest A®gisthus, thou 
art dead! 
Or. Lov’st thou that man? Then in the 
self-same tomb 
Live. a aoe shalt not forsake him e’en in 
eath. 
Cly. Withhold thine hand, my son! revere 
this bre: 
ee ene head's soft pillow, whence thy 
Were = to suck the milk that made thee 


strong. 
Or. O Pylades, what shall I do? must I 


My mother fear to kill? 
Pal Where then would be 


Apollo’s oracles? where thy faithful oaths? 

Choose all men for thy foes before the 
Ss. 

ou conquer’st, for thou well hast 

counselled me. 


Or. 











‘ [To Clytemnestra. 


Follow; for I will yo me by his i 
set above my q 


Whom living thou di 
Sleep in his arms in death, since him thou 


ov’st,— 
Him hating whom to love had been thy 


duty.’ 


Many more words follow ; but Ores- 
tes turns a deaf ear to argument and 
entreaty. The terrible deed is per- 
formed out of sight; and when the 
palace-doors fly open, Orestes is 
seen standing over the dead bodies 
of Clytemnestra and Agisthus,— 
just as Clytemnestra herself stood 
years before over those of Agamem- 
non and Cassandra. That the wheel 
would thus “come full circle,” was 
the prediction of the hapless daugh- 
ter of Priam when, about to enter 
that ill-omened house, she cried to 
the bystanders— 


” a bear me witness in my coming 
eath ,— 


When in my place another woman dies, 
And in the place of an ill-mated man 
Another man shall fall, witness my 


words— 
I claim this boon as one about to die. 


And as I look the last time on the sun, 

I call on my avengers to repay 

Vengeance 7 my murderers for me.” 

, —Lord CARNARVON’s Agamemnon. 


Thus the second member of the 
Aschylean Trilogy, responding an- 
tiphonally to the first, sounded in 
the ears of the audience a grand 
yet awful hymn to the divine jus- 
tice; and its visible exhibition of 
retributive vengeance, in exact and 
Peper correspondence with 
the close of the first part, filled the 
spectators’ minds with an over- 
powering sense of awe, which the 
conclusion of the “ Electra” of So- 
phocles could only produce in a 
lower degree. 

Then follows the preparation for 
the “ Eumenides” in the same last 
scene—a scene from which, as from 
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all the later ones, Electra is ab- 
sent. Orestes, as has been said, is 
standing over the corpses of the 
guilty pair; and, standing where 
his mother stood, he proceeds to 
justify his deed, as she of old jus- 
tified hers to the Argive elders. 
But his bosom is made of more 
“penetrable stuff” than hers. 
“ Behold,” he begins, “the two 
late sovereigns of this realm, the 
partners in my father’s murder! 
see how their guilty fidelity to one 
another remains unbroken! how 
they keep their oath in death!” 
He shows the tokens of their guilt, 
the rich robe which ensnared his 
father, still stained by his blood ; 
and, with evident anxiety about the 
issue, calls on the sun to behold it, 
that so he may bear witness in his 
favour in the coming day of trial. 
As he goes on speaking, a bewil- 
dering touch seems to confuse his 
brain. “ Did isthus do this 
deed? or did he not?” he cries, 
wildly. “Nay, the blood-stained 
vesture testifies sufficiently to that. 
I praise my deed, and then anon I 
bewail it: I grieve over what I have 
done and must suffer, and over my 
whole house polluted by this sad 
victory.” The maddening pressure 
increases, and he cries— 


** As charioteer 
With steeds ungoverned, from the course I 
swerve: 
Thoughts past control are whirling me 
along, 
aaa captive slave; while terror in my 


eart 
Her pean and her frenzied dance pre- 
pares.’ * 


While reason’s place is not yet left 
vacant, although she totters on 
her throne, the unhappy Orestes re- 
peats his declaration that it was not 
without justice that he slew his 
mother—calling his friends to bear 








* Miss Swanwick’s Trilogy of Aschylus. 
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witness that he did the deed by Now therefore, so he says, he shal} 
the express injunction of Apollo, depart asuppliant to Apollo’s shrine 
and with a solemn promise from at Delphi, that the god may protect 
him of impunity; nay, more, urged his own work. It is at this point 
on by his threats of untold evils that the Furies, who are to be 
should he dare to disobey his voice. visibly* represented in the next 





* Tt has been supposed that they were not introduced to the spectators in the 
**Choéphori.” Yet the analogies furnished by the kindred genius of Shakes 
would lead to a different conclusion. The ghost of Hamlet’s father is as visible 
to the audience as to himself; while the Queen of Denmark sees nothing, and 
incredulously tells her son that the apparition is the coinage of his own brain, 
Lady Macbeth and her guests at the banquet see nothing of Banquo’s ghost when 
Macbeth sees him filling his own vacant chair; but he is distinct to the eyes of 
the spectators. In like manner it seems natural to imagine that, while Pylades 
and the Chorus behold only the two slain victims and the frenzied despair of 
Orestes, yet, for the information of the audience, Zschylus filled the background 
of his scene by those awful sable forms with their torches and their serpents, 
with which they, in the succeeding drama, were to become more closely aec- 
ewan Their appearance in that drama—the ‘‘ Eumenides”—is thus finely 

escribed by Schiller :— 


1 


“A sable cloak each form a, 
Each fleshless hand a torch upholding, 
Scatters afar a dull red glow. 

In each pale cheek no blood doth flow; 

And where, round human forehead cheerful, 
The locks are waving free and fair, 

Here snakes are coiled, and vipers fearful, 
And venom-swollen, cling for hair. 


2 


Then, horrible to sight advancing, 

Their Hymn they sing in circle dancing, 
That Hymn which tears the heart, to cast 
Its bands around the sinner fast. 
Maddening, with might the soul to harrow 
And rob of sense, that Furies’ strain 
Sounds striking chill the listener’s marrow, 
Sounds while no lyres its notes sustain: 


3. 


‘Ha HA the man with soul ee 

Its childlike white by guilt unblotted! 
For him our vengeance comes not near, 
He walks through life and knows no fear. 
But woe! thrice woe! to him who hidden 
Has murderous deed from mortal sight; 
We to his oa cling unbidden,— 
We, fearful children of the night. 


4. 
s ft winged. ve tole  celaaoes wing: 
wift- we follow, wa 
Such hopeless snares his feet rows 
That falling he must kiss the ground. 
*Tis thus we chase him, never weary, 
Repentance cannot stay our arm, 
Still on and on to Hades dreary,— 
And even there we work him harm.’ 


5 


They dance, their measure weird thus singing; 
A stillness like Death’s silence bringing 
O’er the vast house with brooding awe, 
As though some present god men saw. 
Then, in a solemn march slow tracing 
(As was the wont in olden days) 
The theatre’s round with measured pacing, 
They vanish from men’s awe-struck gaze.” 
—ScHILLER, The Cranes of Ibycus. 
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play, appear to startle the inner 
sight of the matricide. 

* Orestes. ! woe’s me, 
Handmaidens ! they are inn like to the 


Gorgons 

Dark are their robes, and round about 
them twined 

Serpents thick-coiled: no longer can I 
stay. 

Chorus. Thee, dearest to thy country, 
what strange dreams 

Disturb? After such victory, be not 
scared. 

Or. These ene oe are mine; no dreams are 


they. ‘Tis plain 
wane & = > wrathful blood-hounds of my 


cnor The "blood i is newly shed upon thine 
Tis — that trouble on thy mind has 
Or. O _s Apollo, still their number 


And teful blood keeps dropping from 
their eyes! 
Chor. Thou canst be cleansed from all. 
Lay hold on Phcebus, 
And .~ from these sad woes shall set thee 


ree. 
Or. Ye cannot see them, but I see them 
plain; 
I am chased forth, I can stay here no 
longer.” 
[Exit hastily. 


So the play concludes, leaving in 
the minds of the andience an eager 
expectation and desire for the third 
part of the Trilogy, which is to 
decide the great question so pow- 
erfully raised in its two first 
divisions—to distinguish between 
human resentment and divinely 
ordered retribution, and to show 
that while the taint of selfishness 
and passion cleaving to man’s best 
efforts after justice may arm the 
sting of remorse, yet that the honest 
endeavour to do right shall not go 
unrewarded in the end. 

It is evident, then, that in the 
“Chéephori ” Aschylus _ stirred 
deep and difficult inquiries, which 
Sophocles was content to leave un- 
touched. As in Hamlet “the 
riddle of this painful earth” is set 
with unequalled power, and the 

ctators left to solve it as best 
they can, so in his great Tril 
the soblianest of Greek ic writ 
ers lays before his readers’ minds 
a complexity of moral obligations 
which he can scarcely adequately 
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disentangle. Divine voices give 
contradictory directions; the path 
which seems the path of duty leads 
apparently to crime; man’s road is 
hedged in so that, turn which way 
he will, he seems about to rush on 
destruction. Yet there is a guiding 
clue through the labyrinth: there 
is a voice—not so loud, but more 
penetrating than the other voices 
which call man different ways with 
specious claims on his obedience— 
which in his hour of perplexity he 
does well to follow ; and he who does 
follow it shall emerge victorious at 
last—though it may be faint with 
loss of blood, and with wounds 
whose scars he must carry to the 
grave—from the conflict. Such is 
the schylean conception of life ; 
a noble one—the noblest, surely, 
that a heathen could attain to. 
And the Orestean Trilogy, which 
embodies it most completely, is for 
this reason one of the grandest 
monuments of antiquity. Its darker 
side, too, its outlooks into unfath- 
omable gulfs, into mysteries which 
the human eye is too weak to see 
through unassisted—its strong sense 
of the pollution of guilt, and of 
“the descending and_ entailed 
curse,” so difficult to cut off, which 
follows it,—sway the mind and lay 
it under an irresistible spell; while 
its powerful impersonations of char- 
acter, which make Cassandra’s one 
appearance impress us more ¢han 
ten appearances of some other bero- 
ines, and leave Clytemnestra all but 
solitary on her guilty eminence, 
once studied, can never be forgot- 
ten. But to trace these things does 
not fall within the scope of the 
investigator into the story of Elec- 
tra. As we have seen, her place 
in the design of Aischylus was a 
subordinate one, although that 
lace is well filled by her imposing 
re. 
It is to the serener atmosphere 
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that breathes in the play of Sopho- 
cles that we turn for her adequate 
presentation. There the conflict 
that raged in the Aischylean drama 
has given place to the calm assur- 
ance of victory; the dark opposing 
powers have withdrawn to their 
congenial night, and the deities of 
light are in the ascendant. Duty, 
justice, the fair and holy rule of 
life, are no longer set before us as 
objects of anxious, and probably 


unsuccessful search, but as well- 
ascertained realities. The clouds 
have rolled away, the ‘ether is 
pure, the sky wears the “ dolce 
color dell’ oriental zaffiro ;” and on 
the pediment of the stately, well- 
proportioned temple, whose white 
marbles glitter against that sky, 
stands, great in her sadness, hol 
in her wrath, the grandly developed 
and exquisitely chiselled statue of 
the Electra of Sophocles.* 








* It might have seemed not amiss to introduce into this paper a brief account 
of Alfieri’s ‘‘ Oreste,” as being a modern play on the same subject as the ‘‘ Elec- 
tra” of Sophocles. But its unrelieved, and therefore inartistic, gloom makes it 
as unfit for such juxtaposition as one of the darkest of Gaspar Poussin’s land- 
scapes would be to set by the brightest and most unfaded of Turner’s; while its 
delineation of Orestes as an excitable youth with feelings quite uncontrolled by 
reason, and of Clytemnestra as a tearful and semi-hysteric penitent, together 
with the general nullity of the other characters of the drama, make it scarcely 


worthy of serious consideration. 
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A FALSE START: A MORAL COMEDY. 


Harry. I am hungry. Can I 
live another half-hour on a cup of 
coffee? Half an hour! [I’ll stand 
it somehow. [I'll starve myself 
every morning for Nora’s sake. I'll 
sacrifice myself every hour of the 
day for Nora’s sake. I'll I 
wonder where she got this notion 
of breakfasting in the foreign fash- 
ion; as if I hadn’t had enough of 
foreigners and their fashions! I 
did think that when I married I 
should leave all that nonsense with 
my mother in Paris, and come home 
and live like a Briton; and eat ham 
and eggs at nine o’clock, and a 
muffiin—a muffin! Oh, but Nora 
. vishes it, and she shall never know 
that I don’t delight in waiting for my 
breakfast till twelve o’clock. Clara 
Roedale would never believe it of 
me. I always knew that marriage 
would bring out the finer parts of 
my character. I am married, and 
the finer parts of my character are 
brought out. Muffin! There’s no- 
thing eatable about here! One can’t 
eat coal. A paper-knife! No. By 
George, there was a biscuit some- 
where — yesterday! Yes— there 
certainly was a biscuit in my great- 
coat-pocket. I can be cheerful with 
a biscuit; and Nora shall never 
know what I suffer for her sake. 

(Harry goes in search of the bis- 
ceuit;*and Nora comes ii search of 
her husband.) 

Nora. Harry! Harry! Where 
can he be? Oh, I am famished, 
and I am glad of it! Harry, it is 
for your sake that I endure these 
torments. You shall never have 
reason to say that you resigned the 
easy habits of Continental life for 
the sake of a little girl like me. 
Your friend Lady Roedale—dear 
Lady Roedale—shall never be able 
to say that I put a stop to a single 





one of your delightful bachelor 
amusements. You shall smoke 
everywhere. I will beg and im- 
eo you to go to your horrid club. 

will teach myself to dote upon 
your absence. [I will learn to like 
tobacco. I will starve myself every 
day till noon. I will Oh, 
if I could only find the smallest 
morsel of bread! Half an hour 
more! no; only six-and-twenty 
minutes! Courage! That’s Harry’s 
step. With him I could go with- 
out breakfast for ever. Always 
meet your husband with a smile. 
That’s Clara Roedale’s golden rule. 
I will smile, if I die for it. 

H, (as he comes in). Ah, Nora! 
Why, what’s the matter, dear? 
What an odd smile you’ve got! 

NV. Have I, dear? I was think- 
ing of you. 

H. Thanks, Nora; you don’t 
know what an awfully clever dog 
your Moppet is. 

NV. Isn’t he clever ? 

H, Fancy his getting a biscuit 
out of my greatcoat-pocket ! 

NV. Did he really? The clever 
darling! Are you quite sure? 

H. 1 saw the crumbs on the 
floor. 

NV. You speak quite sentiment- 
ally about it. 

H. Oh yes, it’s quite pathetic 
—this sagacity of dumb animals. 
Isn’t it a lovely morning? I’ve 
been round the garden and the 
meadow. 

NV. To get an appetite for break- 
fast ? 

H. No —that is, Pm hungry 
enough,—TI’m not very hungry: 

NV. Of course not. ineteen 
minutes and a half! 

Hf. What, dear? 

NV. Nothing. Is there anything 
in the paper? 
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H. I don’t know. 

NV. Haven’t you read the paper? 
I thought that every man began the 
day by reading the paper. 

H. Began the day! 

NV. Don’t you read the papers? 

H. I always read my paper after 
breakfast. 

(Here is a pause full of emotion.) 

NV. Did you remember to order 


the carriage ? 

H. Yes, dear. 

NV. Isn’t it a lovely day for the 
picnic? I am so glad! I do so 
love tea on the rocks ! 

H. Tea! Oh! And a muffin! 


NV. What’s the matter, Harry ? 

H. Nothing, dear.—I think I 
feel it less if I keep moving. 

NV. You do like picnics, don’t 
you, Harry? 

H. Ym awfully fond of picnics. 
{Walking up and down he mur- 
murs to himself) — Clara Roedale 
wouldn’t believe it of me. Picnics! 
Fancy anybody liking a picnic! 

NV. I think it seems better if 
I walk about. (Walking up and 
down she murmurs to herself )— 
He shan’t be shut up at home with 
bis dull little wife; he shall have 
all the social pleasures to which he 
is accustomed. Harry, dear, were 
you what they call an ornament of 


society ? 

H. I don’t know. Was I? 
Nora! 

N. What ? 


H. Why are we walking up and 
down like two tigers at the Zoo? 

N. Is it a riddle, dear? I will 
try to guess it later—after break- 
fast. 

H, Breakfast? Breakfast? Yes, 
that reminds me; it must be nearly 
breakfast time. 

NV. Not quite. Are you ready 
for breakfast ? 

H. Oh yes—I think so, if you 
are. 

NV. You are sure it’s not too 
early for you? 
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H. Nota bit. But you? Would 
you like to have it now if it’s 
ready ? 

N. 1 really think I should—if 
you are quite sure that you would 
not like it later. 

H, I don’t think so. 

NV. (heroically). Harry, shall [ 
put it off for half an hour? 

H. As you please, dear. (He 
sinks into a chair.) 

(Here is a pause full of emotion.) 

NV. If breakfast is ready, it may 
be spoiled by being kept; and then 
you wouldn’t like it. Shall I go 
and see if it’s ready? 

H. Perhaps you like it spoiled. 

NV. What an idea!, (At the door) 
—Oh, how delicious! 

H. (as he joins her). Isn't it 
good? Let me go and see if break- 
fast’s ready. (He goes out.) 

NV. He was an ornament o 
society. I know it. Shall I be 

“so wickedly selfish as to deprive 
society of its most brilliant orna- 
ment? The more I dote on a quiet 
life with Harry, and nobody else, 
the more I hate outside people, 
and dressing up, and dancing about; 
the more I hate those odious. pic- 
nics with spiders—oh, how afraid 
I am of a spider!—the more cer- 
tain I am that it is my duty to 
pretend to like them all, to dis- 
semble for Harry’s sake, and for 
the sake of society. Yes, Harry, 
you shall go to a picnic every day, 
if I die for it. I think I am dying. 
I feel thin—very, very thin. I 
think I am going to faint. 

(Here Harry appears leaning in 
the doorway, pale and faint.) 

H, Nora! the cook wants to 
speak to you. 

NV. Oh, Harry, is anything the 
matter ? 

H. I don’t know. 

(She goes out; he sinks into a 
chair.) 

If I could get something to eat, 
some breakfast, I could face this 
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picnic. I would go cheerfully to a 
picnic, even to a picnic. How I 
used to long for rest! When I 
chose a little girl in the country, I 
fancied a sort of ballet life,—all 
cream and roses, and jam, and a 
cigar under a tree, with sheep about, 
and—and rest. It was like my 
abominable selfishness. Nora has 
never had any fun. Of course Nora 
would like to have some fun. Of 
course Nora shall have some fun; 
and [il pretend to like it. Fun! 
Turning round and round in a 
crowd, and being kicked on the 
ankles! Eating lobster-salad and 
‘ices at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing! Talking to a girl about an- 
other girl’s eyes, and staring into 
hers! Fun!—the treadmill’s a joke 
to it. And yet all this and more 
will I go through for the sake of 
my little Nora—all except that eye 
business. Nora shall taste the plea- 
sures of society; and I'll pretend 
to enjoy them; by George, I will 
enjoy them ! 

(When his voice has sunk to the 
depth of tragic gloom, Nora runs 
in. 

NV. Breakfast is ready. 
H. Ah! 
(They go away lovingly to break- 


fast. After a while Lady Roedale 


is shown in by the footman.) 

Lady Roedale. At breakfast, are 
they? Don’t tell them I am here. 
I can wait. (The footman goes away.) 
It is always easy to wait. Perhaps 
it will amuse me to take the young 
couple by surprise. There really is 
something funny in young married 
people. They are so delightfully 
important. 1 sometimes fancy that 
I’ve got what clever people call a 
sense of humour. I am sure I smile 
at all these flutterings, and billings 
and cooings,*and solemn calcula- 
tions about the expense of a nest. 
The theme’s old as Adam, but the 
variations are endless. I like to 
see little mistress adjusting her 
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fads to young master’s hobbies; I 
like this much ado about a brace of 
nothings; I like young couples. 
One must go in for something. 
Susan Lorimer breaks her poor head 
over cracked china: I should puz- 
zle my brain, if I had one, over 
young couples; they are quite as 
interesting to the dilettante. Cer- 
tainly I have no reason to like the 
married state. Ugh! but that’s all 
over long ago. I like to view it 
from outside. I become absurdly 
interested in the marriage of Tom, 
Dick, and Harry—especially Harry. 
Harry was a very nice boy—devot- 
ed to me. There’s nothing so good 
for that sort of boy as a devotion to 
a steady, sensible woman—a good, 
solid, middle-aged person. There’s 
no knowing what might have be- 
come of Harry if Susan Lorimer 
had got hold of him before I did. 
Susan is so theatrical—always in 
the fourth act of the last French 
comedy—on the razor’s edge. It’s 
fun for her; but it might have 
been death to Harry. Now I 
studied him. I understood him. 
I saw what he was fit for. I just 
put him into shape a little; and I 
married him to the best little girl 
in the world. I haven’t done any- 
thing which pleased me so much 
since I married Claud Huntley to 
that dear little thing in Rome. 
Nothing could have turned out 
better than that. She spoils him, 
and he is not so amusing since his 
temper improved; but still it’s a 
great success; and he owes it all 
to me. I have half a mind to open 
an office. It’s quite interesting to 
make matches. It’s so experimental ; 
there’s something quite grand about 
it: it’s patriarchal and biblical; it’s 
like the ark, or fancy poultry. 

H. ~ he comes in). Clara! Lady 
Roedale ! 

Lady R. Harry, as you horrid 
boys say, how goes it ? 
H. As we horrid boys say, it 
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simply walks in. _ And what on 
earth brings you here ? 


Lady R. Reasons are tiresome. ° 


You ought to say that you are 
glad. 

H, Y'm awfully glad. 

Lady R. My doctor recommends 
the society of young age I sup- 
pose you know that I am antedilu- 
vian, and ushered the animals into 
the ark. 

H. How pleased Nora will be! 
Come and have some breakfast. 

Lady R. Thank you. I break- 
fast in the morning. 

H. Hm. I don’t. 

Lady R. You used to be an ab- 
surdly early creature—up with the 
foolish lark. 

H. Ah, yes. But you see Nora 
likes to breakfast at twelve, and so 
of course I 

Lady R. Of course you! Oh, 
Harry, this is profoundly interest- 
ing. Do you do just what Nora 
likes in everything ? 

H. Yes. You didn’t think it 
of me, did you? You thought all 
men were selfish, didn’t you? Don’t 
you remember telling me that all 
the men you ever knew—all your 
admirers, you know—were all self- 
ish,—dark and fair, fat and thin, 
comic and gloomy, the whole 
lot of ’em—all alike in being self- 
ish ? 

Lady R. Very likely. 

H. Well? Look at me. What- 
ever turns up, I simply look at it 
in one way. I ask, What will 
Nora like? Then I pretend that 
what she likes is what I like. 

Lady R. H’m. You tell fibs? 

Hf. One must, you know. 

Lady R. Must one? 

H. Little unselfish sort of fibs, 
you know. I was in agony for 





two hours before breakfast, and I 
enjoyed it. I remembered where 
there was a biscuit, and Nora’s in- 
fernal little beast of a dog had eaten 
it—and I enjoyed that! Now we 


are off to a picnic—and I mean to 
enjoy that! 

Lady R. My dear Harry, even 
you must have passed the picnic 
age—ants and indigestion. But of 
course you don’t mean to say that 
you are going off to a picnic when 
I have come to see you? 

H. You must come too. Yon 
know her. It’s your friend Mrs, 
Lorimer. 

Lady R. Susan Lorimer? 

H. She is a friend of yours, isn’t 
she ? 

Lady R. Oh yes. I’ve known 
her for ever. She’s a most danger- 
ous woman. You must throw her 
over. 

H. But Nora? 
about this picnic. 

Lady R. She’s wilder about me. 
Call her, and we'll see. 

(Harry calls her, and she presently 
comes in. 

NV. Lady Roedale! Oh, I am 
glad. Have you come to stay with 
us? 

Lady R. No, dear; only to spend 
the day. 

N. Oh, I am sorry. How un- 
lucky! Has Harry told you about 
our engagement ? 

H. Yes, and I want her to come 
too—you’d like that, wouldn’t you, 
Nora? I thought I was sure you’d 
like it. 

Lady f. It’s impossible. I 
couldn’t go in these things. 

H, Why, you look stunning. 

NV. I am sure that that gown will 
do perfectly. 

Lady R. Thanks, dear. I have 
passed the age of gowns that “ will 
do perfectly.” Don’t you think 
you could throw over Susan Lori- 
mer for me? I am sure nobody 
can like her better than me. 

NV. Lady Roedale! 

Lady R. Am I too old to be 
called Clara? Your husband al- 
ways calls me Clara. 


NV. Does he? 


Nora’s_ wild 
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Lady R. He always was an im- 
pertinent boy. Come, my dear, 
you need not mind offending Susan 
Lorimer ; she is sure to abuse you 
any way. You can write a line and 
say that an aged friend has come 
unexpectedly, and you can’t leave 
her; and you can stay at home and 
give the aged friend some luncheon. 

N. Well, you see, dear, Harry— 
the fact is, I am so afraid that he 
should give up going out and seeing 
. his friends. I should like to stay 
at home with you, but Harry 

H. Oh, I don’t care to go! I 
mean—if you really mean, Nora, 
that you’d like to stay at home, I 
shouldn’t mind. I should be aw- 
fully glad to stay at home with 
Clara. 

N. Oh, Harry, I thought you 
were so eager to go! 

H. Oh, yes, yes—of course,—I 
know I said so,—but—but, you 
see—— 

NV. But what, Harry ? 

H. Why, you see Clara’s coming 
makes all the difference. But look 
here; are you quite sure that you 
don’t care togo? Of course if you 
care to go—if you care the least 
bit— 

N. Oh no. Why should I? Pray 
don’t consider me. 

H. Not consider 
Nora 

N. (to Lady Roedale). Won't you 
come up to my room and take your 
things off ? 

Lady R. Then it’s all settled. 
You stay with me. I am sure [ 
am doing you both a very good 
turn—by saving you from one of 
Susan Lorimer’s picnics. 

(She goes away with Nora; Harry 
is left alone and in perplexity.) 

H, What on earth is the matter 
with Nora ?—“ Pray don’t consider 
me.” Doesn’t she know that I 
spend every hour of the day in 
considering her; that the only 
thing I care for is to do everything 
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you! Why, 
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to please her—to give up every- 
thing to her ? doesn't the base 
no, by George! of course she 
doesn’t know. That would spoil 
it all. I go on the principle of 
doing everything she likes, and 
making her think it’s what I like: 
that’s my cunning. Perhaps she 
really wants to go on this infernal 
chicken-feed. (He goes to Nora as 
she comes in.) Look here, Nora! are 
you sure you'd rather stay at home ? 

N. I am quite content. And 
you? Your conversion was a little 
sudden. 

H. My conversion! 

N. Just before breakfast you 
were dying to go on this picnic. 

H. Was I? Oh yes, but—but 
you see, Clara— 

N. Yes, I see Clara. Just be- 
cause she comes, you care for noth- 
ing but staying at home with her; 
you couldn’t bear the idea of stay- 
ing at home with me. 

(Here Lady Roedale comes in; 
but they don’t see her.) 

H. Nora! By George! Here! 
Isay! What shall I say! I 
didn’t want to go. I never want- 
ed to go on the infernal picnic. 
I hate ’em. 

NV. Then you were deceiving 
me. 

H. I pretended to want to go, 
because you wanted to go. 

NV. I didn’t think I should be 
deceived so soon. 

H. Nora! 

NV. How can I tell when you are 
speaking the truth? No: I believe 
you are deceiving me now. You 
did want to go till she came, and 
now you pretend you didn’t. 

H. Nora, don’t; I say, Nora, 
don’t. On my honour I hate pic- 
nics. I was going solely for your 
sake. 

N. That can’t be true; for I 
was going solely for your sake. 

H, Well then, by George, you 
were deceiving me! 


Y 
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N. Oh, it’s too much ! 
I should be accused of deceiving 
my husband! Stay at home, since 
_ prefer it; stay at home with 

er—and be agreeable to her;— 
don’t stop me! my heart is broken : 
oh! oh! oh! 

H, Where are you going ? Nora! 
Where are you going ! 

NV. To the picnic! 

(She goes away without seeing 
Lady Roedale ; but now Harry sees 
her.) 

H. Good 
What’s this? 

Lady R. Nothing. 

H. Nothing? 

Lady R. I don’t 
understand women. 

H. 1 thought I did. 

Lady R. Poor boy! you never 
will. 

H, What shall I do? 

Lady R. Never tell fibs to your 
wife. 

H. Oh! 

Lady R. You have been playing 
the Jesuit. 

H. By George, it’s all my fault! 
I see it all. Nora’s quite right; 
she’s the best and sweetest-tempered 

but oh, Lady Roedale, I never 
thought I should see her in a rage. 
It’s awful! 

Lady R. Awful! I only wish I 
could be in a rage with anybody. 

H. What? 

Lady R. Let me see. It must 
be at least ten years since I lost my 
temper. I should like to be angry 
just for once. 

H. I suppose I don’t understand 
women. 

Lady R. And never will. 

H. But what am I to do? I 
must do something. Oh, Clara, 
don’t you see that the happiness 
of my life is at stake ? 

Lady R. Oh dear me, you must 
have been reading novels. Men 
ought not to read novels; they 
take them too seriously. Sit down 


heavens! Clara! 


think you 
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like a good boy and read the paper, 
Yes, I am going to exert myself for 
your sake. I shall be back in a 
few minutes. Now this is almost 
exciting. It is certainly better than 
china—or chickens. 

(She goes out and leaves Harry 
alone.) 

H, On the next few minutes may 
depend the happiness of my life, 
What an awful thing this marriage 
is! And I went into it as if J 
were taking a girl down to supper, 
It’s awful! I thought I knew all 
about Nora; I suppose I knew 
nothing at all. Good heavens! 
I wonder what she is! Good 
heavens! Fancy me wondering 
what sort of a woman my wife is 
—my own wife! It’s awful! I 
wonder if any man ever went 
through such an experience before! 
I have married a what-d’-ye-call-it— 
a Phenix—a Pelican; no—those 
are insurance offices: a sphinx— 
that’s it—a sphinx. Nora is a 
sphinx! Why did not Clara tell 
me? She knows all about mar- 
riages and such things. She might 
have told me it wasn’t all cake 
and satin slippers. Is that a 
gown on the stairs? How my 
heart beats! I must be a man! 
I must nerve myself for a terrible 
scene. 

(He nerves himself; the ladies 
come in chatting and smiling ; but 
Nora’s eyes are red.) 

NV. Then you really think olive- 
green would be best ? 

Lady R. Much the best. 

NV. Harry, dear, Clara thinks 
olive-green for the dining-room. 
I told her you thought a Japanesy 
sort of blue. 

H. Did I, dear? Blue? Yes, 
dear—of course; you are so fond 
of blue, and I 

Lady R. Harry, did you say 
blue because it is Nora’s favourite 
colour? No fibs! 

H. Yes. 
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Lady R. Nora! Is blue your 
favourite colour ? 

N. I am very fond of a nice 
blue. 

Lady R. Was it your favourite 
colour before you married ? 

N. Oh yes, really and truly, 
before that. 

Lady R. Before you saw Harry ? 

N. I—I—I don’t remember; I 
think not. 

Lady R. Harry, turn to the light. 
I thought so. Blue necktie! A 
Japanesy sort of blue! He always 
wears blue neckties. Oh, you 
young people, how profoundly 
wicked you both are! I can’t 
preach without food. Won’t you 
give me some luncheon ? 

NV. Oh yes, Clara. Why, you 
poor dear, I forgot; I never thought 
of it; we’ve only just breakfasted. 

Lady R. Oh dear! And you 
breakfast at this preposterous hour 
to please Harry ? 

N. I don’t mind it; I don’t 
really mind it—much. You see 
Harry has lived so much abroad, 
and 

Lady R. Thatisenough. Harry, 
do you starve yourself for hours in 
the morning for Nora’s sake ? 

H. You know; I told you; yes, 
I thought Nora liked it. 

Lady R. Really it’s an interest- 
ing study. I suppose I ought to 
print a “royal road to connubial 
felicity.” I wonder if these young 
people are very good or very bad ? 
They were making a great mess of 
it till I came. 

H. Nora, you are not very angry 
with me? 
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N. Oh, Harry dear, I will never 
tell you anything but the whole 
truth. It was all my fault. 

H. No, no; it was all mine. 

Lady R. They are both telling 
fibs again. May I ask about that 
luncheon ? 

WN. Oh; I beg your pardon; I 
am so sorry! Will you have it 
here ? 

Hf. Why, there’s the carriage ; 
I never countermanded it. What 
was I thinking about ? 

Lady R. Thinking about? You 
were probably thinking that the 
happiness of your life was at stake. 
Since the carriage is here, sup- 
pose we make Harry drive us out 
of the glare. I should like to 
have luncheon somewhere in the 
wood. 

NV. Oh yes; that will be nice. 

H. A picnic! 

Lady R. No, no; no picnic! 
Nora shall send a little note to 
Susan Lorimer. No picnic, only 
luncheon in the open air. 

Hf, I don’t understand women. 

Lady R. And never will. But 
we have had enough of that little 
comedy. 

H. Comedy! 
funny to me. 

Lady R. It amused me. But 
enough is as good as a feast—a 
great deal better than one of Susan 
Lorimer’s picnics. 

NV. What little comedy do you 
mean, Clara ? 

Lady R. Never mind, dear ; it’s 
finished, and that’s always some- 
thing. I ring down the curtain on 
that little comedy. 


It wasn’t very 
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THE LAND 
PART IV,—SOCIETY 


Lire in Minieh in the month of 
March left nothing to be desired 
for those whose tastes were mod- 
erate, and who were in search ra- 
ther of repose than of excitement. 
The climate was soft and temperate ; 
the view from our place of residence 
over the Nile, with the precipitous 
limestone cliffs rising out of the 
palm-trees, presented a constantly 
renewing variety of marvellous 
effects of light and shade, which 
it was a continual source of delight 
to watch and attempt to put on 
paper. The neighbourhood abound- 
ed, besides, in picturesque sketches ; 
while our rooms were ever fragrant 
with the odours of the orange and 
lemon groves in full bloom by which 
they were surrounded. Though the 
bazaar was by no means so pictur- 
esque and characteristic as that of 
Medinet el Fayoum, it was much 
better supplied ;‘ and so far as the 
necessaries of life were concerned, 
we were far better off. The town 
presents quite an imposing effect 
from the river, with its white man- 
sions lining the bank ; and the palace 
of the Khedive is one of the hand- 
somest buildings of the kind out 
of Cairo. There are two or three 
mosques, which are chiefly interest- 
ing from the fact of their columns 
being taken from old Graeco-Roman 
ruins of towns in the neighbour- 
hood, and presenting an unusual 
variety of style of capital. One 
that has completely fallen into 
decay is especially picturesque: 
half-a-dozen beautiful little Corin- 
thian columns rise out of a mass 
of rubbish; and on a neighbouring 
roof immediately above them an 
ox is perpetually turning a sakkya 
which supplies the adjoining baths 


OF KHEMI. 
IN THE PROVINCES. 


with water. There does not seem 
to have been any city of importance 
here in ‘ancient times—the capital 
of the Nome of Hermopolis Parva, 
in which it was situated, lying a 
few miles to the south at the vil- 
lage of Taha el Amoodaya, where 
some mounds mark its site. Leo 
Africanus says that’ Minieh was 
built in the time of the Moslems by 
Khasseeb, who was appointed gov- 
ernor under the Khalifat of Bagh- 
dad. He also observes that “it 
abounds in every kind of fruits, and 
boasts many handsome buildings 
and the remains of ancient Egyptian 
monuments,” which have certainly 
now disappeared. 

So far as society was concerned, 
we had the opportunity of mov- 
ing in the most fashionable native 
circles, which, however, has always 
the disadvantage of being confined 
exclusively to the male sex; so that 
the hospitality of which we were 
the recipients, whether it took the 
form of visits or dinners, became 
somewhat monotonous. We were 
also most kindiy furnished with 


gaily caparisoned donkeys for after- . 


noon rides. One of these was a 
very proud animal, which was of 
a pure Mecca breed, and had cost 
his owner £80. Besides being a 
most persistent brayer, he had a 
loud and unpleasant manner of 
wheezing, or rather grunting, as 
he walked, which made me suppose 
he was broken-winded or asth- 
matic. So far from this being the 
case, I was assured that this wheez- 
ing was a highly esteemed quality 
in an ass, and was produced by 
a diet of ham, of which he was very 
fond, and which caused him to grunt 
like a pig when he walked, attract- 
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ing universal attention: thus when 
we rode through the bazaar our 
donkey heralded his approach from 
afar in a proud and ostentatious 
manner, and so proclaimed both his 
own value and the distinction of 
his rider. He seemed to delight 
in these manifestations in crowded 
places, thus confirming my impres- 
sion that donkeys are vain creatures 
by nature—a belief which it will 
be remembered that Huc says is 
entertained by the Chinese, who 
prove it by tying a stone to their 
tails when they begin to bray, which 
gives them such a feeling of hungi- 
iation that they instantly subsite 
into a mortified silence. I oft€n 
felt inclined to try the experiment 
with my wheezing friend, who had 
a habit of constantly stopping sud- 
denly, and indulging in the most 
prolonged and _ portentous bray, 
during which time all attempts to 
induce him to move on were in- 
effectual. -At other times he pull- 
ed at his bit, in his eagerness and 
impetuosity, like a high - mettled 
charger. 

The most interesting social en- 
tertainment to which we were 
invited while at Minieh, was a 
festivity on the occasion of the 
marriage of the son and daughter 
of the two richest and most influ- 
ential Copts in the place. The 
ceremony is generally performed 
in church late on Sunday night; 
but on Saturday evening wed- 
ding festivities take place both 
in the houses of the bride and 
bridegroom. The sexes, however, 
are not allowed to mingle, but 
the women have ‘theirs in their 
own separate apartments. At eight 
o’clock in the evening I followed 
my guide through the tortuous, un- 
lighted streets of the town, to the 
house of the bride’s father. Here I 
was received by the old gentleman, 
and ushered into the inner court 
crowded with guests, beyond which 





a select circle was collected in the 
small reception-room. Here I found 
the governor of the province and all 
the principal officials. The whole 
of the ground floor was brilliantly 


_lighted; and though all wore the 


red fez cap or tarboosh, the cos- 
tume of the most aristocratic por- 
tion of the assembly was more or 
less Europeanised. When all had 
seated themselves on chairs round 
the room, and had partaken of the 
due allowance of sherbet and coffee, 
the performances commenced by the 
introduction of a dancing-girl, gor- 
geously attired in crimson satin and 
brocade, abundantly spangled with 
tinsel, and adorned with jewels of 
some value. Masses of gold orna- 
ments like coins were attached to 
her flowing tresses, and jingled on 
her back whenever she moved. In 
her dress, however, one could re- 
mark the growing influence of 
European habits: the gauzy loose 
trousers of the Ghawazee of old 
days have given place to a full 
skirt reaching almost to the ground ; 
her feet, instead of being bare, were 
shod with Parisian brodequins ; and 
under her small jacket was a che- 
mise-like garment of tolerable thick- 
ness, which was also an innovation 
adapted to imported notions of de- 
cency. Her dancing was of the 
character usual in the East, ex- 
cepting that the attitudes were con- 
siderably modified, and a general 
air of propriety prevailed, which 
was also a decidedly modern im- 
provement. It is said that the 
modern Egyptian dance is an in- 
heritance bequeathed by the an- 
cients, whose priestesses in the 
temples dedicated to Hathor, the 
Egyptian Venus, indulged in 
religious exercises, which finally 
degenerated in purity and dignity, 
so that a return to these qualities 
is scarcely to be regretted. The 
march of civilisation has now so 
far advanced, that the native band 
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and dance were, after the first per- 
formance, abandoned for bad Euro- 

ean music by native artists, to 
which the Egyptian girl did her 
best to waltz without a partner, 
with a step which certainly had 
nothing in common with the trois 
temps. She was succeeded by a 
characteristic Arab concert — the 
orchestra being composed of four 
men, one of whom played a sort of 
zither, another reed-pipes, another a 
tom-tom, while the fourth trusted 
entirely to his vocal powers for con- 
tributing to the general harmony, 
which it was necessary to be an 
Arab to appreciate. When the 
wild discordant strains raised by 
this quartette ceased, we were 
treated to a performance of a very 
novel and grotesque kind. A loud 
“tintamarre”’ was heard in the 
street, and a procession, which was 
accompanied by shouts of laughter 
from the spectators outside, entered 
the house. It consisted of what 
was intended to represent an awk- 
ward squad of raw recruits. The 
officer in command was dressed in 
British uniform, but his men wore 
tall fools’ caps of paper, and were 
otherwise fantastically attired. The 
principal performer was a clown, 
who, it appears, was celebrated in 
the town for his talents for mim- 
icry and disguise. He kept the as- 
sembly in roars of laughter by his 
absurd attempts to obey words of 
command and learn his drill, and 
by the insubordinate witticisms to 
which he gave vent. Suddenly 
some crackers were let off, supposed 
to represent file-firing, and a sham 
fight ensued, which resulted in the 
mock death of one of the soldiers, 
who lay stiff in the middle of the 
room, while his companions retired 
to prepare for the next act in the 
comedy. 

This consisted in their return a 
few minutes later in the character 
of Coptic priests, whose function it 


was to perform the last rites over 
the dead man. The buffoon was 
now disguised as a Church digni- 
tary, with long white drapery, 
cap, and turban, and with a flow- 
ing beard; and with book and 
candle, followed by his attendants, 
he solemnly approached the dead 
man, and then suddenly burst forth 
with an imitation of the Coptic 
funeral service, which was an ir- 
resistibly ludicrous travesty of a 
grave function. It was a blasphe- 
mous and disagreeable proceeding; 
but the imitation of the Coptic 

hod of nasal chanting, by a man 
wid was not uttering a word of the 
la}guage, was so clever that the 
audience rolled in their seats with 
laughter. Our host, however, ap- 
parently had not been prepared for 
the scene, and it was brought to a 
somewhat sudden close, to my great 
relief, for the reason, as I was in- 
formed on inquiry, that the arch- 
bishop who was to perform the 
marriage ceremony next evening, 
might be offended if he heard that 
the most sacred rites of his Church 
had been parodied in the house of 
the bride’s father the night before. 

The dancing-girl was repeating 
her performance in a somewhat less 
constrained manner when I left the 
entertainment, which I understood 
was protracted until an early hour 
in the morning. I declined to make 
a night of it by going to the house 
of the bridegroom, where similar 
festivities were being carried on. 

On the following night I wit- 
nessed the marriage of a peasant 
couple, which took place about ten 
o’clock, and which was in some re- 
spects more interesting than the 
aristocratic wedding that succeeded 
it at midnight. 

In the centre of the church, bench- 
es were arranged so as to form three 
sides of a square. In the middle of 
the centre bench sat the bride and 
bridegroom, side by side, their bare 
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feet dangling about six inches from 
the ground. The male friends ex- 
tended from him to the right, and 
the female from her to the left. As 
they were of the fellah class, the 
women’s faces were uncovered, and 
they wore the blue gown and head- 
gear common to the country people. 
The bride, however, was an excep- 
tion ; her face was entirely concealed 
by a red cotton handkerchief strain- 
ed so tightly across it that it was 
a mystery how she could draw a 
breath. 

The bridegroom, who .was quite 
a youth, looked excessively shy 
and uncomfortable, and held a 
white handkerchief persistently to 
his mouth, as if he was suffering 
from toothache. At first I thought 
he was; but as, when his hands were 
otherwise engaged, he held his 
handkerchief in his teeth, I con- 
cluded that it was only modesty. 
All, priest included, had bare feet, 
and were most poorly clad. 

The ecclesiastic who performed 
the ceremony occupied evidently a 
very subordinate position in the 
Church, and his principal object 
seemed to be to finish the opera- 
tion as speedily as possible and get 
paid for it. He seated himself on 
a low chair in front of the happy 
couple, pulled a Coptic prayer-book 
out of his breast, and gave the sig- 
nal to his attendants to commence 
operations ; on which a man, squat- 
ting on his heels behind his chair, 
clashed a huge pair of cymbals, and 
half-a-dozen others in a like atti- 
tude set up a lugubrious chant in a 
loud nasal voice. Whenever they 
paused, the women ranged on the 
benches burst forth in a_ shrill 
scream, with a quaver or ululation 
resembling the note of the screech- 
owl. This is accomplished by mov- 
ing the tongue rapidly between the 
lips while screaming, and is the cry 
of female rejoicing common to Mos- 
lems and Christians alike through- 
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out the East. It is called the zal- 
ghoot. It had a wild, barbaric effect, 
as from time to time it broke in 
upon the uncouth chanting and 
clanging cymbals of the choir, 
Then the priest took up his part, 
and read the service at racing speed, 
with exactly the intonation so well * 
given by the burlesque actor the 
night before. 

All this time men were talking 
and laughing loudly; babies were 
crying ; and every now and then the 
priest would stop, apparently to 
hold a little general conversation 
with those nearest to him on the 
topics of the day. 

Anything more irreverent, or less 
like a religious ceremony, it would 
be difficult to imagine. In the 
midst of it all, and apropos to noth- 
ing particular, the priest seized the 
bridegroom’s left hand, and put a 
ring upon his little finger. After some 
more chanting, reading, screeching, 
and general conversation, he took a 
phial, which I presumed contained 
holy water, and crossed the fore- 
heads of the bride and bridegroom 
with its contents. He then opened 
the robe of the latter in front, and 
made another cross on his breast; 
and then baring his arms, made 
crosses on them. After another in- 
terlude he took off the bridegroom’s 
red cap and put a white one under 
it, and replaced the red one. Again, 
after an interval, he produced a 
black cord, which he bound round 
the body of the bridegroom, under 
his outer garment; then taking off 
the red cap again, he tied a piece 
of scarlet thread round his head, 
and did the same to the bride, who 
must long since have been nearly 
stifled. All this time the audience 
were chattering, and holding little 
tallow - dips, which cast a sickly 
light over the scene. 

In spite of the rapidity with 
which the service was read, what 
with chanting and talking, and the 
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perpetual recurrence of “ Kyrie Elei- 
son,” followed by the zalghoot, at 
least an hour elapsed before the 
priest seized the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom, apparently with 
the view of knocking them together. 
However, he contented himself with 
pressing them against one another, 
and waving his hand over them, 
which, I presume, was a blessing. 
He then untied the cords and threads 
which he had fastened round them 
—meaning, I suppose, that another 
and spiritual knot had been tied 
—and then abruptly snatched the 
handkerchief out of the bride- 
groom’s mouth, and spread it over 
his own knees. For the first time 
there was a silence, as of hushed 
expectation; then some silver coins, 
amounting, I should say, to about 
ten shillings, were dropped into the 
handkerchief, and the priest rose 
solemnly, put some of the money 
in his pocket, and proceeded to dis- 
- tribute the rest among the minor 
officials, on which arose the most 
furious clamour and dispute as to 
how the filthy lucre should be di- 
vided. It seemed to me that the 
man with the cymbals got less than 
his share, and he appeared to be of 
the same opinion; while a villanous- 
looking old creature, who acted as a 
sort of beadle, endeavoured to grab 
the whole. The priest, who had 
had the first pull, seemed to be a 
good deal abused by the others for 
having taken too much; but order 
was somehow at last restored, and 
the bridegroom got up and walked 
to the door. The bride, however, 
seemed more difficult to deal with: 
what she wanted I could not dis- 
cover, but her mother and two or 
three other women seemed to be 
packing her up in some mysterious 
way against her will. She was a 
slight little thing, and they rolled 
her about on the bench like a bale 
of goods. At last, in the midst of 
her struggles, a man, I presume her 


father, rushed in, put her on his 
shoulder, and carried her off, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the women, 
two of whom scrambled upon a flat 
platform on the back of a squat- 
ting camel; the bride was wedged 
in between them; the animal gave 
a lurch forward, and I thought they 
were all going over his head—then 
a lurch backward, and they seemed 
all about to be precipitated over his 
tail, and so he gained his feet—and 
stalked off with his precious bur- 
den, just in time to make way for 
the procession of the aristocratic 
bride, at whose house I had been 
the night before. 

First came iron cradles with 
flaming wood torches, then the dis- 
cordant band of European music, 
then magnificent glass chandeliers 
carried on poles between men, then 
coloured lanterns, then the bride’s 
father attended by his friends, then 
more glass chandeliers and coloured 
lanterns; then the bride on foot in 
a brilliant costume of red satin, her 
face masked with white silk covered 
with lace, attended by her female 
relatives gorgeously mantled and 
lightly veiled. Veiling, indeed, is 
only an act of conformity and con- 
venience, and is not a custom other- 
wise enjoined upon Copts. 

All this time there was a_per- 
petual firing of guns and screaming 
of women, and we all crowded back 
again into the church, which in 
the interval had been brilliantly 
lighted up. We had now to wait 
for the bridegroom to arrive with 
his procession, likewise a noisy and 
highly illuminated performance. 
Then no less a person than the 
archbishop himself, in full canon- 
icals of white and gold, entered 
to perform the ceremony ; but the 
prospect at midnight of another 
hour and a half of intoning in an 
unknown tongue, amid the clash 
of discordant musical instruments, 
and the chants of nasal male voices, 
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and the shrill screams of female 
ones, appalled me. I had seen 
enough to satisfy me that there are 
more kinds of Christianity in the 
world than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy. 

While the marriage ceremonies of 
the Copts are thus celebrated with 
all the ostentation and display pos- 
sible, their funerals, as well as those 
of the Moslems, are not less import- 
ant functions, and take place on 
the opposite side of the river. It 
is said that it was a habit of the 
ancient Egyptians to transport their 
dead across the Nile for burial, and 
that this gave rise to the old legend 
of Charon and the Styx. Whether 
this is so or not, the practice ob- 
tains to the present day; and two 
immense cemeteries—one Christian 
and one Moslem—are among the 
most interesting places to visit on 
the eastern bank. The corpses are 
ferried over from the south of the 
town; and upon more than one 
occasion I was present when boat- 
loads of wailing women were con- 
veyed across, waving their mourn- 
ing scarfs, and making the air 
resound with their plaintive cries. 
One day we went across to the 
Copt village, or rather monastery, 
adjoining the cemetery—for there 
are few inhabitants in the little 
hamlet which surrounds the church 
and adjacent building who have not 
ecclesiastical functions of some sort 
—and we found it far more inter- 
esting than we had any reason to 
anticipate. The village is situated 
under the cliff about a mile from 
the river, and is approached by a 
picturesque two-arched bridge of 
ancient construction which spans 
adry canal. To the north of the 
monastery lies the cemetery, cover- 
ing an area of several hundred acres. 
The dome-shaped rooms, like large 
bee-hives, are closely packed to- 
gether, and serve as mortuary cham- 
bers in which the relatives of the 
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deceased come to lament—a custom 
which has probably descended from 
the times of the ancient Egyptians, 
whose tombs always had chambers 
attached for this purpose. The 
Copts were very proud of the fact 
that their cemetery was open to 
Christians of all denominations, and 
pointed out the grave of a Catholic 
who had availed himself of the 
privilege of a Christian resting- 
place. Indeed Mohammed, my ser- 
vant—whose knowledge of human 
nature was more correct than his 
theology—in order to give me an 
idea of the general spirit of toleration 
which pervaded this community of 
ecclesiastics, said, that if you only 
paid them, they would bury here 
French, English, Jews, or any other 
Christians. As ecclesiastics their 
greed was only equal to their grease, 
as we found out when we had fin- 
ished seeing their church. This 
was approached by a flight of steps 
that led down as if to a cellar; 
then we traversed an underground 
passage about seven yards long and 
two wide, in which was an old stone 
font, and found ourselves in the 
church, which was hewn out of 
the solid rock. The nave, which 
was like a gigantic well, measuring 
thirty-six feet by twenty-one, was 
artificially roofed over, at a height 
of about forty feet, by a depressed 
dome level with the earth’s surface. 
It was separated from the aisles and 
chancel by plain brick columns, 
which were more for ornament than 
for use, as the solid rock formed 
their roof, and required no support. 
As the only light was admitted from 
the dome, and that part of the cav- 
ern which represented the chancel 
was forty-eight feet long, it was so 
dark that we needed the aid of a 
number of tallow-dips to see the 
altar-screen, which was of some kind 
of brown wood inlaid with ebony and 
ivory, with a few rough Scriptural 
representations above. The apse 
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was an innermost recess hewn still 
deeper into the rock, containing the 
altar—as usual a square block, like 
those, according to the tradition of 
Biblical design, employed in the 
worship of Baal. The font in use 
was not the one in the passage, but 
one sunk in the floor in the centre 
of the nave, near the mouth of an 
old well, by the side of which was 
an ancient stone basin. A couple 
of rude representations of geese in 
white plaster adorned the lower 
part of the dome, but we were as- 
sured they were of modern origin. 
However this may be, the ancient 
character of the place was unmis- 
takable; it had originally, doubt- 
less, served the ancient Egyptians 
for tombs and mortuary chambers, 
and had been taken possession of 
by the early Christians during the 
period when persecution necessi- 
tated their religious services being 
conducted with secrecy, and had 
remained a Christian place of wor- 
ship ever since. On leaving the 
church, our eyes having by this 
time become accustomed to the 
general gloom, we observed a stair 
winding upwards to the left of the 
entry passage, and on ascending 
it, found ourselves confronted by 
a locked door, the key of which 
the priests presently brought, and 
ushered us into a small chamber 
almost on a level with the surface 
of the ground, that contained no- 
thing but an oven in which the 
sacramental bread is baked. At 
the side of it was a shaft cut out of 
the stone,-now blocked with rub- 
bish, but which descended into 
what had probably been a mortuary 
chamber. About this time we be- 
came conscious that we had chosen 
a wrong day to pay our visit to this 
Coptic holy place. Experience has 
since convinced us that on Saturday 
Coptic fleas are especially voracious. 
They have been deprived of suste- 
nance since the previous Sunday, 
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and rush at the unwary visitor to- 
wards the end of the week with a 
ferocity which is truly appalling. 
On a Sunday afternoon, after they 
have been gorged during morning 
service, one may satisfy one’s ar- 
chological propensities with com- 
parative impunity, but every day 
after that increases the risk. We 
left Deyr el Nasara, nevertheless, 
well satisfied with the chance that 
had revealed to us a spot so charac- 
teristic, and the existence of which, 
until we actually reached it, we so 
little suspected. 

Indeed the banks of the Nile’ 
are replete with objects of interest 
of this sort which are not even 
in the guide- books, although it 
must be said for Murray that his 
descriptions are careful and exhaus- 
tive. It is, moreover, to be remem- 
bered, that Nile tourists travel 
either in Cook’s steamers, in which 
case they only stop to visit places 
which Cook thinks worth seeing— 
or they go in their own dahabeeyas, 
in which case they stop as little as 
possible on the way up, so as to take 
advantage of the wind; and on the 
way down they have been surfeited 
with the wonders of Thebes, Lux- 
or, and the majestic remains from 
Dendera upwards; and the descent 
of the river becomes so wearisome, 
that they do not think it worth 
while to stop to explore ruins that 
can offer nothing so attractive as 
those which they have seen. They 
thus pass places on their way up 
and down the river which, under 
other circumstances, could not fail 
to attract their attention. There 
is, for instance, about ten miles 
below Minieh, a village called 
Tehneh, where the magnificent 
range of the Jebel Teyr is cleft by 
a gorge, and a fragment of the cliff 
stands isolated from the rest of the 
mountain, rearing its ragged crest 
to a height of about 200 feet above 
the level of the river, its serrated 
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flanks perforated with rock-tombs, 
and its projecting ledges affording 
as wild and desolate a prospect 
eastwards as though one was in the 
heart of the Sahara. Here a wady 
about three miles long, with a bed 
half a mile wide of white sand, is 
enclosed by an amphitheatre of 
limestone rock, rent with fissures, 
and rising into fantastic crags and 
pinnacles. If we scramble up the 
steep shoulder, which is covered 
with the mounds of an ancient 
Egyptian town, and enter the first 
eave we come to, we find that the 
outer chamber is about 40 feet 
square. Beyond it is a second 
smaller one, and in the floor is a 
hole just large enough to admit a 
man. Upon the rock by the side 
of this hole, on the occasion of my 
visit, was a heap of the guano of 
bats and apiece of rope. Upon 
asking the Sheikh el Beled, who 
had accompanied us, the meaning 
of this, he said that a man was at 
that moment in the bowels of the 
mountain collecting guano, and that 
the hole was an entrance to subter- 
ranean corridors in which you might 
journey for hours. As it occurred 
to me that they might lead to cham- 
bers or tombs used by the ancients 
as yet undiscovered, I insisted, in 
spite of much opposition, in being 
lowered into the chasm—a proceed- 
ing which did not altogether suit 
Mohammed, though he was ashamed 
to manifest any reluctance to assist 
me in exploring these subterranean 
regions. It was scarcely necessary 
to have taken the trouble to tie the 
rope under my armpits, as I had 
only begun to swing freely in the 
darkness, and had hardly been let 
down twenty feet, when I touched 
bottom. Then Mohammed was low- 
ered down, and then a couple of 
eandles. We had scarcely lighted 
these when a wild-looking bearded 
creature, with nothing on but a 
rag, made his appearance, looking 
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very scared at our apparition, crawl- 
ing towards us on hands and knees 
out of the gloom. We were glad 
to have him for a guide, and told 
him to turn round and lead the 
way. For the first twenty yards 
or so we were obliged to crawl, but 
after this the passage became about 
6 feet high and 3 feet wide. It was 
evidently a natural rift in the rock, 
and I soon began to despair of find- 
ing anything. However, I went on 
until I was literally overpowered 
and driven back by the bats. They 
charged us in dense whirring bat- 
talions, banging into one’s face, 
putting out the candles, thumping 
on one’s head, and creating as much 
draught as if a fanning-machine 
was at work. At the same time, 
the pungent odour of the guano 
was becoming overpowering—it was 
as though one was being corked up 
in a bottle of sal-ammoniac—and 
made my nose and eyes smart, to 
say nothing of the unpleasantness 
of inhaling it. I had now paced 
the distance from the entrance-hole, 
and found it to be a hundred yards. 
The guide assured me that it was 
half-way to the end of the passage, 
and that there were no other cor- 
ridors or chambers of any sort, but 
plenty more bats. I therefore 
decided to beat a retreat, and had 
to stand another charge from them 
as they flew back to their inner- 
most recesses—finally regaining 
the earth’s surface, to the great 
relief of the Sheikh el Beled, who 
seemed to think that some dis- 
aster was certain to happen to me, 
for which he would have been 
held personally responsible. Pass- 
ing round the shoulder of the cliff, 
and scrambling up the face of the 
rock, we now came to another 
grotto, on one side of the floor of 
which was a carved figure in a flow- 
ing robe, standing before something 
which is supposed to be an altar, 
and holding in one hand what may 
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possibly be some twigs, and in the 
other what, for anything that ap- 
pears to the contrary, may be in- 
cense ; but all this requires an effort 
of imagination to decide. On the 
other side is a snake, probably the 
Ureus serpent of Horus, twined 
round a staff. One is forcibly re- 
minded by it of the serpent of brass 
which Moses made and set upon a 
pole, thus probably appealing to 
an emblem with which the Israel- 
ites were familiar, when they were 
called upon by an act of faith to be- 
lieve in its healing power. In like 
manner Aaron, when he yielded to 
the solicitations of the people “ to 
make them gods which should go 
before them,” adopted the one with 
which both he and his countrymen 
were most familiar,—the golden 
ealf or the holy sun-bull of Osiris, 
which was worshipped at Heliopolis, 
where Moses himself, in his younger 
days, had been a priest. This bull, 
Mnenis, is represented in the Egyp- 
tian paintings as being in gold,* and 
was undoubtedly identical with the 
golden calves, the worship of which 
King Jeroboam established in Beth- 
el and in Dan after his return from 
his sojourn in Egypt—saying, as he 
did so, “ Behold thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt” (1 Kings xii. 28). 
There can be little doubt, could we 
only read them aright, that thése 
stones of Egypt contain many in- 
teresting sermons. Over the door 
of this same tomb is the winged 
dise of Horus, under which emblem 
he represents the resurrection of 
the dawn from darkness. Within 
were twenty figures in a more or 
less perfect state of preservation. 
Some of them were so mutilated 
that it was impossible to discover 
for whom they were intended; but 
among the least destroyed were re- 
cognisable Isis giving sustenance 
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to Horus, Anubis, Thoth, and one 
or two others. At the back of the 
rock in which these tombs are 
situated is a tablet on which are 
sculptured two figures, apparently 
in Roman attire, holding horses, 
Passing from the isolated rock to 
the main cliff, we observe upon its 
face the representation of Rameses 
III. receiving the falchion from 
Savak, to which I have already re- 
ferred as being apparently identical 
with the one I had found at Kom el 
Kafara; but here there is no cor- 
responding inscription of his name 
in full as at the latter place. 

In the face of the cliff on the 
opposite side of the gorge, and not 
far from a collection of hovels ap- 
propriated to the residence of a 
small Copt population, is a grotto 
with a pylon facade carved out of 
the rock. Here there were evidently 
granite columns on each side of the 
door, but of these only one remains, 
Within is a procession of deities 
very much resembling those in the 
cave before mentioned, and over the 
door is the representation of a ship. 
The traces of hieroglyphics remain 
on the door-jambs, but they are too 
much effaced to be decipherable. 
Indeed the nature of the rock is 
not such as to resist the ravages of 
time and the ignorant peasantry. 
This grotto is approached by a 
flight of fourteen rock-cut steps, 
that rise out of the débris which 
conceal the rest. It seems that 
there is a superstition among the 
Copts that a visit by a newly 
married couple to this cave will 
exercise a beneficial influence upon 
their married life. 

Over another rough-hewn cave is 
an inscription in Greek, which runs 
as follows: “For the welfare of 
King Ptolemy, the god Epiphanes, 
the great Eucharistes, Acoris the 
son of en to Isis, Mochias, 
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Soteira.” When we had exhausted 
the sights of Tehneh, we adjourned 
to the yard-——it could hardly be con- 
sidered a house—oi the Sheikh el 
Beled, to drink what he called 
coffee. While we partook of his de- 
testable beverage, he informed us 
that he, together with all the male 
population of the village, with the 
exception of the Copts, were Be- 
douin Arabs of the Beni Aughba 
tribe, who had emigrated from the 
Hejaz, not far from Mecca, about 
150 years ago. He said they had 
lived here in tents at first, but 
finally decided upon building houses 
and becoming sedentary. They had 
no objection to taking wives from 
the fellahin, but would not allow 
their own women to marry peasants. 
They seemed rather proud of the 
high degree of civilisation they had 
attained, and especially of having 
acquired a strongly developed taste 
for backsheesh. 

Following the range northwards, 
we reach in about two miles another 
gorge, with another amphitheatre of 
limestone cliffs, some more grottoes 
in the rock, the mounds of a small 
ancient town, the traces of a wall 
which once defended the pass from 
desert incursions, and two wretch- 
ed native villages picturesquely 
huddled among the rocks, contain- 
ing a squalid population of what 
Mohammed called “mixings,” by 
which he meant mingled Moslems 
and Copts. I only entered four or 
five of the rock-tombs here, but in 
none of them were there any in- 
scriptions. In the largest were a 
couple of mummy-pits filled with 
rubbish to within about six feet 
from the surface. They had evident- 
ly been despoiled of their contents, 
much to Mohammed’s disgust, who 
always manifested the keenness of 
a sleuth-hound when it became the 
question of a search for what he 
called “dead men’s boxes.” The 
most interesting ruin in this place 
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was that of the wall which extended 
from the base of a precipitous rock 
on one side of the gorge to that of 
one on the other, a distance of 
about a third of a mile. The mod- 
ern villages were built of the crude 
bricks of which it had been com- 
posed, and the only trace left is a 
long mound of dried mud and brick- 
bats. There is no indication of its 
having been prolonged in either 
direction, or of having formed part 
of that built by the Queen Delooka 
—unless, indeed, she built it in 
patches across the different gorges 
which debouch into the Nile valley. 
That the object of this one was to 
protect the small town, the mounds 
of which still remain within its en- 
ceinte, was very evident. It is to 
be inferred from the way in which 
all these ravines were fortified, that 
the nomad population who in old 
time peopled the desert between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, were far 
more predatory and warlike in their 
habits than those who now range 
over these sandy wastes. 

Floating rapidly down with the 
stream beneath the beetling cliffs 
of the Jebel Teyr, with the Coptic 
monastery of Deyr el Adra perched 
upon its dizzy edge, we pass the 
grandest bit of Nile scenery be- 
tween Cairo and Siout, and where 
the range recedes from the river at 
the Wady ed Deyr, approach an- 
other most interesting and rarely 
visited spot. The river here bends 
away to the westward past Sema- 
loot and Golosaneh, leaving a small 
shallow branch to follow its old 
course, thus forming a large island. 
If we leave our dahabeeya at the 
latter place, a cruise of a little more 
than an hour with a fresh breeze in 
a small boat, takes us to the retired 
village of Surarieh, nestling amid 
its palm-groves; and just beyond 
it a spur from the limestone ridge 
comes down to the river, rounding 
which we find ourselves on the 
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mounds of an old city. This time 
it is thoroughly ancient Egyptian. 
Here is no waste of potsherds to 
indicate that at some later date it 
was built upon by the Greeks or 
Romans ; the tumuli are all formed 
of crude brick, out of which crops 
the straw by which it was formerly 
cemented. Here, too, are traces of 
the old wall defending the gorge; 
and round its southern shoulder we 
come upon range after range of 
quarry, the mountain looking as 
if it had been cut out in square 
wedges like a cheese. At the base 
of some rocks half hidden with 
sand, two black holes appear, evi- 
dently grottoes, and we have to 
cross half a mile of desert to get to 
them. Crawling in upon hands 
and knees, we find one to contain 
three small rock-cut chambers with- 
out inscriptions. Climbing over the 
rock in which they are hewn, we 
are startled by what at first seems a 


temple of great dimensions standing 
out in solitary grandeur on the 


waste of sand. It is a solid mass 
of hewn rock, the ground plan of 
which at present is somewhat of an 
L-shape, but which appears to be 
all that has escaped being blasted 
away of a huge square portico which 
had originally been pierced from 
back to front and from side to side, 
each of the existing sides having 
an immense portal about 25 feet 
wide and as many in height. The 
elevation of the rock, which has 
been roughly hewn, is about 40 feet, 
and the length of the longest side 
33 yards. Its sides bear the marks 
of recent blasting; and some quar- 
rying which was apparently being 
now prosecuted, though there were 
no workmen visible, revealed the 
white cleanly cut limestone rock 
extending for about 6 feet down 
into the sand. It is probable, there- 
fore, that if its base was cleared, 
the meaning of this’) monument 
would become apparent. There is 
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no inscription or carving upon it; 
but that it was fashioned with de- 
sign out of the rock in situ, seems 
to me probable. Just opposite to 
this mass, a large square cave has 
been hollowed out of the range, 
and the fragment of a gigantie 
column, about 4 feet long, which 
had been carved out of the living 
rock, depends from the roof at the 
entrance; the rest of it has been 
blasted away in modern times. 
The view from the interior of this 
cave, with the great impending 
mass above, the carved rock beyond, 
and the Nile valley seen in the dis- 
tance through its portal, was alto- 
gether unique. As I was looking at 
it, a pair of wild geese that had 
made their nest in a hole in the rock 
just over my head, flew away with 
loud cries; they were as startled 
as I was by our unexpected prox- 
imity. I now went in search of 
the temple which Lepsius mentions, 
and the existence of which does not 
appear to have been known prior to 
his visit. It is situated within a 
hundred yards of the rock gateway, 
and cut out of the ledge of rock 
upon which the latter stands. Ac- 
cording to Lepsius, the hierogly- 
phics upon its walls state that it 
was dedicated by Menepthah, the 
son of Rameses II., and the king 
under whom the exodus of the 
Jews took place, to the Egyptian 
Venus (Hathor). The three colossal 
figures in the niche at the end of 
the temple were too mutilated to 
tell much of a tale, but the small 
ones at the sides were more distinct. 
I was not sufficiently an Egypt- 
ologist, unfortunately, to discover 
the meaning of the legend which 
these eight or ten kings, gods and 
goddesses, by their various atti- 
tudes, mean to convey. Lepsius 
says that further on are groups of 
tombs which have hitherto received 
scarcely any notice, though from 
their extreme antiquity they are 
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peculiarly interesting. The sun 
was blazing with such intensity 
upon the desert on the day of my 
visit, that I was obliged to abandon 
the idea of prosecuting my examin- 
ation of the range any further; but 
the quarry trended away to the east- 
ward for a long distance. On the 
side of the rock near the temple, the 
omnipresent Rameses III. has cut 
his ovals, and has again represented 
himself in close confabulation with 
the crocodile-headed god Savak. 
Standing on the top of the rock, 
and facing the quarry, I had occa- 
sion to call to Mohammed, and was 
startled by hearing his name re- 
turned in a loud and marvellously 
distinct echo. He and the Reis 
were so delighted with the pheno- 
menon, that they continued to ex- 
periment upon it for some time. 
In the village of Surarieh is a 
modern tomb of some pretensions, 
erected to a certain Sheikh Halid, 
of the Bedawee sect of dervishes, 
who was so celebrated for his 
sanctity, that though he died only 
a few years ago, his tomb has 
already become a spot to which 
pilgrimages are annually made. 
Near here I met a very ancient 
dame whose necklace attracted my 
attention ; it was composed of beads 
found in the mounds, all of ancient 
Egyptian workmanship. Although 
they were the collection of a life- 
time, I induced her to part with 
them for a consideration. Beyond 
this I did not succeed in obtaining 
any antiquities from the peasants, 
though I think it highly probable, 
from the extremely ancient charac- 
ter of the mounds, that they would 
reward excavation. To the north 
of Surarieh are the mounds of other 
towns, and quarries and tombs in 
the range, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheikh Hassan. All 
this region is deserving of a more 
thorough examination than it has 
yet received, but I was unable at 
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the time to prosecute my researches 
any further in this direction. 

One of the largest landed proprie- 
tors, and at the same time the most 
influential magnate at Minieh, told 
us that his country-house, which 
was situated on the eastern bank of 
the river a little higher up, was 
surrounded by many objects of in- 
terest, and not merely invited us 
to pay it a visit, but offered to lend 
us his dahabeeya for further explo- 
rations up the river. We were de- 
lighted to accept his hospitality, 
and started one morning in his 
handsomely equipped boat for his 
estate. It was only about three 
miles above the Coptic village we 
had already visited, and we arrived 
early in the day, and were received 
at the entrance to the handsome 
gardens belonging to our host, and 
which extended to the river-bank. 
They consisted of groves of oranges 
and lemons, of trellises covered 
with vines, of acres of figs, pome- 
granates, apricots, and peaches, the 
whole overshadowed by date-trees, 
and in the midst of them a square 
summer kiosk, with a handsome 
central hall and sleeping-apartments 
at each angle, decorated with furni- 
ture of Parisian mode. Here don- 
keys were assembled for the con- 
veyance of the party to a gorge in 
the mountain, in which was an 
ancient quarry. We rode between 
the precipitous cliffs until the ravine 
ended in an amphitheatre, in the 
centre of which was a cave, the 
entrance to which was about fifty 
feet wide. It was not more than 
thirty feet deep by twenty across, 
and at its farther end was a niche 
with an old Christian painting above 
it. It had evidently been used, like 
the church at Deyr el Nasara, as a 
place of worship, but was now not 
only abandoned but defaced by 
quarryings still in progress—two 
pilasters by which it had been 
ornamented having quite recently 
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been blasted out. We were told that 
not far from this quarry, in the des- 
ert to the eastward, were remains 
of an alabaster quarry which had 
been extensively aves at some 
former period ; and this information 
was verified by the great quantities 
of fragments of carved alabaster 
which we discovered at the mounds 
of a small ancient town which 
we now visited. These consisted 
of pieces of alabaster cups and 
vases, and we picked up a number 
of beautiful little stems like minia- 
ture columns two and three inches 
long, the exact use of which we 
could not determine. We also found 
some ancient alabaster draughtmen, 
which we could identify by those we 
afterwards saw in the museum at 
Boulak on the draught-boards. There 
were also some carved blocks of lime- 
stone which seemed to have formed 
part of atemple. A little beyond 
these remains is the extensive mod- 
ern Moslem cemetery of Zowyeh el 
Miuteen, where a funeral was going 
on at the time of our visit, and which 
covers a very large area of- ground. 
It is quite in the desert; and behind 
rise some cliffs, in which are rock- 
cut tombs, with the ruin-covered 
promontory of Kom Ahmar, or the 
“Red Mound,” projecting into the 
Nile. Lepsius visited these tombs, 
and says of them :— 

‘* So little has been said by others, 
besides, on most of the monuments of 
central Egypt, that almost everything 
we found here was new to me. I there- 
fore was not a little astonished when 
we discovered at Zowyeh el Miuteen a 
series of nineteen rock-tombs, all of 
them bearing inscriptions which in- 
formed us who were their inhabitants, 
and belonging to the old time of the 
sixth dynasty, therefore extending al- 
most to the period of the great Pyra- 
mids, Five of them contain more than 
once the shield of Makrobioten Apap- 
pus Pepi, who is said to have lived to 
theage of 106 years, and to havereigned 
100 years; and in another Cheops is 
mentioned. Apart from these there is 


also a single grave from the period of 
Rameses.”’ 

It was hard work scrambling u 
to these rarely visited tombs, and 
was obliged to content myself with 
two or three. The inscriptions were 
being wantonly defaced by the 
native qnarrymen, who were bDlast- 
ing out one of the tombs when 
we were there, and who, when they 
are not engaged in wholesale de- 
struction, seem to amuse themselves 
by picking out the coloured repre- 
sentations with their chisels, so that 
in one tomb which was probably 
highly ornamented when Lepsius 
saw it, nothing now remains. One 
of the best representations which 
we have of an ancient Egyptian 
ship in full sail is yet visible in 
one of these chambers; but if the 
work of demolition continues, it 
will not long survive the others. 
The tombs | visited were about 
twenty feet by fifteen, and six feet 
high, the roofs covered with hiero- 
glyphics; and I think it probable 
that there are many still undiscov- 
ered which may contain untouched 
sarcophagi. The neighbourhood 
was evidently used in old days as 
an extensive burying-ground; for 
we saw plenty of mummy-cloth 
lying about, and perhaps the tra- 
dition has clung to it ever since, 
which may account for the large 
Copt and Moslem cemeteries in the 
immediate vicinity: the latter is a 
veritable city of the dead. Three 
times a year the Moslems come over 
and spend a week making ceremoni- 
ous lamentations over the tombs of 
their ancestors. The mounds of 
Kom Ahmar must be familiar to the 
Nile tourist, as they form a striking 
feature in the scenery, with their 
crumbling red-brick walls crown- 
ing the promontory to a height of 
at least fifty feet above the level of 
the river; they are also abundantly 
strewn with fragments of objects of 
alabaster, and it is highly probable 
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that these remains mark the site 
of the ancient city of Alabastron. 
Among other curiosities, I picked 
up here a little deformed image in 
copper, which represented the god 
Bes —a sort of ancient Egyptian 
“Worth” who presided over the 
toilet of the ladies. 

Our dinner was prepared at the 
family mansion of our host, in 
which he had been born, which 
was situated in the village of Nez- 
let es Sowyeh, the houses of which 
clustered round it like a brood of 
chickens under the wings of a hen. 
It contrasted most favourably with 
Egyptian villages generally, in the 
cleanliness of the streets and the 
neatness of the houses; and the 
mosque and school, which he had 
built, proved that even here wealth 
was felt to entail its responsibilities, 
and that our entertainer had been 
mindful of the moral and intellec- 
tual condition of his dependants. 
His wealth, which was very con- 
siderable, consisted largely in land- 
ed property,—his estates on the 
banks of the Nile comprising some 
4000 acres. The crop which he 
found the most profitable was sugar- 
cane; and his principal overseer 
hinted, with some triumph, that 
he was more successful in its culti- 
vation than the Daira Sanieh. Our 
dinner was served & /a Turca, upon 
a round table, with flat loaves of 
bread for plates, and fingers for 
knives and forks; but notwith- 
standing this primitive method of 
grappling with it, to which we had 
by this time become accustomed, 
the repast was abundant, and ex- 
cellently cooked. Altogether we 
saw enough of life in an Egyptian 
country-house to convince us that 
it could be made pleasant enough, 
provided one did not require any 
other society but that of one’s own 
wife or wives. As a rule, those 
who can afford it have several town 
and country houses, with a wife in 
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each, thus securing to themselves a 
harmonious establishment at each 
place. Persons who are unable to 
afford this luxury find it better to 
confine themselves to one wife, 
especially if she is still young, as 
domestic comfort is hopeless with 
two or more young wives in the 
same harem. We were furnished 
by our host with an introduction 
to one of his relatives at El Kurm 
—a village about twelve miles 
higher up the river—which we 
reached in the afternoon of the 
following day, and were most cor- 
dially received by a handsome young 
man, who was in the act of building 
himself a mansion on the bank, to 
which, as it was nearly finished, he 
invited us. Here we found assem- 
bled the hadi, the Sheikh el Beled, 
and sundry other notables, who all 
sat in a circle, and smoked cigar- 
ettes and sipped coffee; but the 
figure that immediately arrested our 
attention was a remarkably silent, 
dignified individual, of about fifty, 
who smoked the old-fashioned chi- 
bouk, and had altogether the tran- 
quil air of the Eastern grand seign- 
eur, rarely to be met with in these 
degenerate days. This proved to 
be no less a personage than Hassa- 
balu Abou Sakr, the sheikh of all 
the Bedouin tribes who wander 
over the desert between the Nile 
and the Red Sea, from Suez to 
Kosseir. Even he was becoming 
tainted by civilisation; for he told 
us he lived in a house lower down 
the river, and only took his tents 
and made his circuit through the 
tribes once every two or three years. 
He assured us, if need be, that he 
could call out 4000 fighting men. 
We made arrangements with our 
host—who insisted upon sending 
down an ample dinner, ready cook- 
ed, to our dahabeeya—to visit the 
celebrated tombs of Beni Hassan 
the next morning, and were just 
retiring to rest when we were 
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roused by the cries of women, the 
screaming of children, the oaths of 
men, and the barking of dogs on 
the bank above us. I immediately 
rushed out to ascertain the cause of 
the riot, and found that apparently 
the whole village, of all ages and both 
sexes, had turned out to have a free 
fight on the open space under the 
date-trees on the river-bank. I im- 
mediately sent to our friend to tell 
him what was going on, and some 
men armed with authority and 
sticks soon appeared upon the 
scene and puta stop to the row. I 
‘am bound to say that the women 
seemed the most active combatants, 
and the most reluctant to give in. 
I discovered afterwards that the 
quarrel had originated in a domes- 
tic squabble which had culminated 
in the husband beating his wife, 
on which her relatives interfered, 
and the whole village took sides. 
I asked whether there was much 
wife-beating among the natives of 
Egypt; and from what I could learn, 
it seems to be almost as common a 
pastime with them as it is with the 
natives of England. On the fol- 
lowing morning we pulled across 
the river, accompanied by our en- 
tertainer and all his guests of the 
night before, and our picturesque 
cavalcade soon scrambled up the 
cliff to the tombs of Beni Hassan, 
which are too familiar to Nile 
tourists to need description; but 
they were still objects of mystery 
and wonder to those by whom 
I was accompanied, though they 
lived in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. They clustered round in a 
most attentive and interested group, 
when, standing amid the hand- 
some columns in the tomb of 


Ameni, I explained to them his 
history, finally reading to them the 
translation of the inscription in 
hieroglyphics (out of Murray), in 
which this distinguished adminis- 
trator says :— 
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‘‘The hungry did not exist in my 
time, even when there were years of 
famine. For, behold, I ploughed all 
the fields of Sah to its frontiers both 
north and south; thus I found food 
for its inhabitants, and I gave them 
whatever it produced. There were no 
hungry people init. I gave equally 
to the widow as to the married woman, 
I did not prefer a great personage to a 
humble man in all that I gave away; 
and when the inundations of the Nile 
were great, he who sowed was master 
of his crop. I kept back nothing for 
myself from the revenues of the land.” 


The impartiality and disinterest- 
edness of these sentiments were re- 
ceived with loud marks of approval, 
and my swarthy friends went from 
one cave to the other examining 
and discussing the various hierogly- 
phics and pictorial representations, 
now that they had some one to ex- 
plain them, as keenly interested as 
if they had been a party of British 
tourists instead of residents on the 
spot. As the Sheikh el Beled of 
the village of Beni Hassan itself 
was with us, I called his attention 
to the wanton destruction of these 
most interesting illustrations of the 
manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians at the hands, not only 
of foreign travellers, but of the 
natives, and implored him to use 
his authority to put a stop to it as 
far as it lay in his power; but I 
fear, unless the Government take the 
matter in hand, there will be very 
little remaining, a few years hence, 
of the marvellous and minute records 
which this most ancient people 
have left of their daily lives and 
avocations. While we were dis- 
cussing this subject our luncheon 
arrived, which was contained in 
a large circular basket, and con- 
sisted of a lamb cooked whole, 
peacefully reclining upon a layer 
of flat loaves of bread. Indeed 
nothing could exceed the kindness 
and hospitality of our host, who, 
during the whole time of our stay, 
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insisted upon providing the neces- 
sary means of locomotion and all 
our meals. We parted from him 
with many mutual expressions of 
regret and goodwill, and made a 
prosperous run the same evening 
to the charmingly situated little 
town of Rhoda, where we proposed 
staying for a few days. 

Between Cairo and Luxor there 
is no spot on the Nile which is 
held by the natives in such high 
estimation for the purity of the air 
and the salubrity of the climate as 
Rhoda. Situated at the end of a 
long reach of the river, it receives 
the full force of the north wind, 
and even in summer it is said to 
be cooler than any other place in 
Upper Egypt. We seemed con- 
scious of a remarkably invigorating 
quality in the air, and this agree- 
able attribute was enhanced by the 
beauty of our surroundings. Here, 
as in Minieh, we lived in a bower 
of orange-blossoms, the garden was 
shaded, and the river- bank was 
lined with umbrageous trees, under 
which it was delightful to sit at all 
hours of the day. Indeed a roof pro- 
mised to become a superfluity in our 
existence; breathing the pure air, 
and trying to assimilate its health- 
giving properties, seemed occupa- 
tion enough. In fact I cannot 
imagine a spot better suited for the 
invalid—all that is wanted to make 
it a place of popular resort for 
strangers is a hotel of some sort. 
My experience of the Fayoum, and 
of Central Egypt between Cairo 
and Siout, convinces me that, so 
soon as accommodation is provided, 
the valley of the Nile and the oasis 
are destined to become a favourite 
winter resort for invalids. I feel 
no doubt that it would be a most 
profitable speculation to open small 
hotels at Medinet el Fayoum, 
Rhoda, and other places on the 
river. The experiments of hotels 
at Helwan and Luxor which have 





already been made, have proved so 
successful that it is a matter of 
astonishment that nothing has yet 
been accomplished in this direction, 
the more especially as of late years 
Cairo has become decidedly un- 
healthy, and has lost much of its 
old charm, both in point of climate 
and of that oriental cachet which 
was its great attraction. Rhoda 
not only possesses beauty of scenery 
and an exceptionally good climate, 
but is surrounded by objects of 
archeological and historical interest. 
Immediately opposite are the ruins 
of the ancient city of Antinoé, 
called by the Emperor Hadrian, 
who founded it, after his favourite 
youth Antinous, who plunged into 
the Nile and drowned himself at 
this spot, in the belief, based on an 
oracular prediction, that the sacri- 
fice of what was most dear to his 
imperial master would bring him 
back the good fortune which seemed 
to have abandoned him. A little 
higher up are the grottoes of Jebel 
Aboolfeyda and Tel Amarna. In- 
deed the mountains here are honey- 
combed with a most interesting 
series of tombs, containing pictorial 
representations, which have never 
been thoroughly explored; and I 
regretted that the operation was 
too laborious to enable us to under- 
take it, as some of the most inter- 
esting and least-known objects lie 
at a distance of several miles from 
the river. While the east bank is 
thus prolific in antiquarian remains, 
the west bank offers similar attrac- 
tions within easy distance from 
Rhoda. Here are the mounds of 
Ashmponeyn, the site of the ancient 
city of Hermopolis Magna, the 
capital of the Nome; the Libyan 
hills beyond it are perforated with 
tombs. An attempt to describe in 
detail all that may be seen from 
Rhoda would only weary the reader 
—nor need the traveller who makes 
it his headquarters expect to find 
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monuments equalling in extent or 
grandeur those of Thebes or Luxor ; 
but as a centre of operations for 
investigation and research, it pos- 
sesses the combined merits of being 
convenient, healthy, and beautiful. 
From the numerous houses I saw 
in process of erection, I should say 
that the town was also prosperous. 
It contains a population of about 
3000 inhabitants, and besides a 
very handsome palace belonging to 
the Khedive, boasts a large sugar- 
manufactory. , 

I was present here at the import- 
ant function of the launch of one 
of the largest description of Nile 
boats, which are used for traffic 
purposes by the Daira Sanieh, and 
the ceremony was one at which a 
large number of the villagers as- 
sisted. Considering it evidently a 
sort of féte, they came down with 
banners, dancing-girls, music, and a 
large band of workmen, and cheered 
the labours of the latter as, in true 
old Egyptian style, they went to 
work to launch the boats by the 
appliance of physical force alone. 

he superintendent of their efforts 
was evidently of opinion that backs 
were made before levers, and that 
the true way to launch a boat was, 
not to allow her to glide into the 
water stern first, but to push her 
down the ways sidewise by the 
sheer force of a united shove. In 
order to get her to move at all, 
however, he commenced operations 
by rocking her to an extent that 
made her seams crack and the 
whole boat bend and creak omin- 


ously. When she was sufficiently 
loosened and weakened generally by 
this operation, the music struck up, 
the flags waved, the dancing-girls 
danced, and the whole two hundred 
men, placing their backs beneath the 
boat, lifted up their voices in a loud 
groan of concentrated effort; then 
she moved an inch, and everybody 
rested, and collected round the girls, 
who were dressed in long flowing 
robes, and not in the usual tight-fit- 
ting bodice and loose trousers of the 
ghawazie. They were abundantly 
decorated with jewels in the shape 
of necklaces, bangles, ear-rings, and 
nose-rings, and doubtless lightened 
the labours of the workmen by their 
entertainment. The launch of the 
craft, diversified by this “ fantasia” 
—by numerous slips of the stern, 
which would go down more rapidly 
than the bows—by sundry hitches, 
in which neither bows nor stern 
would move at all—and then by 
unexpected slides, when she threat- 
ened to topple over prematurely in- 
to the river,—lasted just ten hours. 
However, it was accomplished with 
great triumph and beating of drums 
at last, and then the procession 
marched back to the village to 
reward themselves for the labours 
of the day by more terpsichorean 
divertissement. 

Meantime I had been gazing with 
longing eyes at the mounds of the 
ancient Antinoé, just visible through 
the date-trees on the opposite side 
of the river, and decided to make 
an examination of them the object 
of my next expedition. 
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“Well, then,’’ I said at length, in despair, 
—Preface to ° Tales of a Traveller,’ by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent, 


‘*if I cannot read a book, I will write one.”’ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE NIGHT OF THE STORM. 


Imaqine, then, a large, Alpine 
farmhouse, on the side wall of 
which—as I approached it—hung 
an enormous crucifix. The roof in 
front projected at least eight feet 
oyer the road, and formed a capital 
awning against the sun’s rays, or, 
as we then found it, against the 
drenching rain. Under this awning 
a double staircase of stone led to 
the principal floor of the house. As 
far as I could make out, the lower 
part was devoted to storehouses for 
hay and provender of all kinds, and 
to stabling for horses. 

The house was built against the 
mountain’s side, and a great deal of 
the left-hand compartment, after 
the stairs were ascended, was given 
up to the cows. At all events, the 
strangers’ apartments were all on 
the right. They were approached 
by a long, low hall, where refresh- 
ment was spread for the retainers, 
and which was separated from the 
smaller dais or raised part, which 
was set apart for guests of a higher 
quality, by a light wooden screen, 
with a door in the centre. I might 
almost compare the arrangement to 
the separation of the chancel from 
the nave in some old-fashioned, un- 
restored, village church. 

A few words from my attendant, 
and the whisper of Count Z.’s name, 
immediately secured the obsequious 
and somewhat officious services of 
the landlord. A tough fowl, eggs, 
bacon, and sour kraut, were soon at 
my disposal, and a bottle of Rhine 
wine of not very inferior quality. 
It was a very peculiar room, or ra- 
ther segment of the hall—the low 


window on two sides, a ladder lead- 
ing up to my sleeping-chamber on 
the third side, and the hall on the 
other. To this latter my host ulti- 
mately retired, and joining the party 
more congenial to his tastes, added 
his own harsh voice to the unflag- 
ging conversation which arose, aad 
with which, had it not been for the 
general hubbub, I could myself 
easily have taken part. On looking 
through the open part of the screen, 
I could see that the numbers had 
increased. The labourers on the 
farm were at the lowest end, and 
one or two travellers besides had 
been driven in for shelter against 
the storm, which now had in- 
creased alarmingly. Nearest to 
me on the long bench, I again 
detected my bdéte noire Ulric taking 
his full share of the talk, and evi- 
dently listened to with respect, 
and not least so by the master 
of the inn. 

A terrific crash of thunder now 
shook the house, following a vivid 
blaze of lightning, which lighted 
up the hall more than the dismal 
candles which had been set there 
for the purpose. This flash showed 
me clearly every individual of the 
party,—a strange, but picturesque 
grouping, and one which caused me 
to ask myself somewhat pertinently, 
—how, and why, I came to be a 
fellow-guest in such a company ? 
Indeed there was something rather 
sad and ludicrous in my privilege 
of sitting apart from the rest, whilst 
the fumes of the beer and the smoke 
of the tobacco affected equally my 
side of the room, and whilst I could 
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ill distinguish the subjects of their 
talk. 

It was, however, soon evident 
that the storm was considered se- 
rious. The voices became more 
hushed, though one or two expres- 
sions as to the uncanny character of 
the night found their way to my 
ears; and at last the host thought 
it wise to interfere. It was ill sep- 
arating, he said, in such a tumult 
of the elements (perhaps in this he 
may have had some object in keep- 
ing up the sale of his liquor), and 
he had known the effect on the 
spirits of as bad a night charmed 
by a good tale. And who could 
tell a better one, when he chose, 
than Ulric the watchmaker from 
Triberg? On this there was a buzz 
of general approval, and then urgent 
calls upon my adversary—for so I 
had begun to reckon him—for a 
story. Half flattered by the re- 
quest, half reluctant to lay down 
his pipe, the strange man announced 
his readiness to comply; and when 
silence was established, he began 
in a clear distinct voice, and in 
better German than I expected. 
He might, I thought, have learnt 
it by heart out of a book, but, at 
any rate, I could not forbear listen- 
ing. I heard easily, and my atten- 
tion did not flag. 

Even now I can give some notion 
of the tale, which found its way 
shortly afterwards into some of the 
annuals which were the fashion 
fifty or sixty years ago, but of 
course with a good many varieties 
of detail. Ulric’s story ran really 
after this fashion :— 

A Scotch nobleman of great dis- 
tinction (I do not venture to give 
the real name), who lived in the 
middle of the last century, had a 
favourite deer-hound, a perfect ani- 
mal of its kind, but for one defect 
—it was a sheep-killer; and its 
propensity to destroy that harmless 
and useful creature was so rooted 


in its very nature, that when the 
opportunity occurred, no remon- 
strance was of any avail. Accusa- 
tions are never wanting against a 
favourite, and least of all when 
they are well founded. But then 
the accused one had a compensating 
virtue—the dog adored its master. 
And the Duke was so sensible to 
the animal’s affection, that they 
were rarely separate. Nevertheless, 
when absence from home and un- 
avoidable duties did cause them to 
go in different directions, the old 
offence was repeated, and the bit- 
ter complaints were renewed. At 
length they became irresistible. 

The steward of the household 
pointed out in such strong lan- 
guage the imprudence of keeping 
a carnivorous beast, which, how- 
ever tame in the company of its 
master, immediately on leaving it 
changed its nature, and fell like 
a tiger on whole flocks of sheep, 
that the Duke, with a groan, pro- 
mised that, upon the next aet of 
murder, Bevis should himself be 
put to death; and for some time 
he kept a watchful guard over his 
favourite. 

But on some unhappy oecasion 
the same temptation recurred, and 
the evidence could not be gain- 
said. Bevis was the culprit. The 
Duke hurried off to a distant estate, 
and left orders for his execution. 
On his return, however, after a few 
days, his valet told him that he 
had heard to his surprise that 
Bevis was not dead; for though 
search was made in all directions 
for the murderer, as soon as the 
stern edict had gone forth, he could 
nowhere be found. The master’s 
curiosity was aroused, and the 
search was renewed still more 
keenly, but all to no purpose,— 
there was no trace of the condemn- 
ed criminal. 

Two or three years elapsed, and 
the Duke, though not radically ill, 
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was much recommended by his 
physicians to travel on the Con- 
tinent—a far more entire change in 
those days than in ours. Such 
tours were not lightly undertaken 
by a person of quality, and the 
Duke travelled to France and to 
Italy with the retinue due to his 
position. He was returning home 
through Switzerland, intending to 
- visit the castled Rhine before his 
return to Scotland, when, excited 
by the conversation of some travel- 
lers whom he met at Schaffhausen, 
he determined to vary his route, 
and to travel on horseback through 
at least some portion of the Black 
Forest. 

A loud clap of thunder here fol- 
lowed a blaze of lightning so quick- 
ly, that the story-teller and his 
audience thought it more prudent 
to shift their seats; but with un- 
diminished interest they entreat- 
ed him to continue. I confess I 
found myself standing close to the 


partition screen, and almost glued 
to it, in my eagerness not to miss 
the words of the speaker, whose 
peculiar accents seemed to harmon- 
ise so well with the weird scene 
and his strange narrative. 


Ulric continued. The Duke, 
hearing that the accommodation 
afforded by the Forest was of the 
roughest kind, determined to send 
all his other servants to Strasburg 
to await his arrival, whilst he with 
one attendant only would perform 
a somewhat adventurous journey, 
and rejoin them before long. 

Both he and his chosen domestic 
were well armed and well mounted, 
and they had secured the services 
of a strong able-bodied guide, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Forest, 
and said to be one on whom they 
might rely,—the more so, as the re- 
ward offered for the task required 
of him was of unusual munificence. 

The plan was arranged duly; 
and the nobleman and his two com- 
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panions were soon plunged in the 
monotonous mazes of the pine- 
forest. Without question in those 
days it was somewhat of a wild 
venture. Certain resting - places, 
however, had been carefully deter- 
mined for each night’s halting-place, 
and at the end of two consecutive 
days’ journeys, the travellers found 
themselves exactly in the village 
where they expected to be. But 
on the afternoon of the third day, 
the guide, whose dialect was very 
imperfectly understood by the two 
others of the party, contrived to 
explain to them that his horse 
could go no farther, and that he 
proposed to stop for the night at a 
long-roofed tavern, which he point- 
ed out in a valley below them. 
For some hours the Duke had ob- 
served that their track had been 
less and less frequented, and there 
was something in the man’s manner 
which made him think the present 
suggestion suspicious, so he endea- 
voured to insist on the fulfilment 
of the bargain, that he should sleep 
that night in the village of N+—. 
But the guide was obstinate, and 
pointed still to the house in the 
offing. The Duke long refused to 
give way, and pretended to ride on 
without him; but his attendant 
urged the utter hopelessness of find- 
ing the road without guide or map, 
and a heavy shower of rain coming 
on at the same time decided the 
point. They made for the inn 
which had been selected for them, 
and found on their nearer approach 
that, though it had the look of 
having been intended for somethin 
better than an inn, and resemble 
rather a large, roomy, though de- 
serted mansion, it had a sombre 
and discouraging appearance. 

On arriving at the entrance, the 
Duke gave his horse to the servant, 
bidding him take good care of the 
beasts, whilst he made some in- 
spection of their own apartments ; 
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and then hurried up the steps, for 
the house seemed constructed very 
much on the plan of the one which 
we were now occupying. 

Imagine his surprise, to find a 
greeting from his long-lost Bevis, 
who rushed into his arms, and dis- 
played every token of affection of 
which his canine nature is capable. 
The Duke was bewildered, but 
felt that at least he had another 
friend on his side in the event of 
one being required ; and the appear- 
ance of the landlord, who stood 
grimly watching the recognition, 
gave at once the impression that 
the aid of another ally might really 
— very welcome, for this man 

ad a sinister and ferocious expres- 
sion of countenance, and seemed 


“Quoted and signed to do a deed of 
shame.” 


He gave the new guest a rough 
greeting, and told him he must be 
content with such fare as he could 
get; but that his best room up- 
stairs was prepared for his sleeping- 
chamber. 

The viands were not tempting, 
so the Duke retired early to his 
resting-place for the night. The 
dog never left him. His first step 
was to call for his servant, a trusty 
Highlandman, and explain to him 
that he was not satisfied with the 
aspect of the inn; and he was the 
more confirmed in his suspicions 
when the man replied, that two or 
three men whom he had seen about 
the premises looked more suited 
for a jail than for an honest man’s 
dwelling-house. Upon this the 
master said that he wished him to 
sleep in the stables with the horses, 
which were to be well fed and 
cared for, and he must have them 
ready to start within four hours of 
the present time. If all went well, 
he would call him—but if other- 
wise, he would throw down a larg- 
ish stone (he had procured two) 


so close to the stabling, that he 
would not fail to hear the noise, 
Then pointing to a ladder, he said; 
“Place the ladder against this win- 
dow, and I shall be ready to de 
scend at once, and to ride off with- 
out delay. This door,” the Duke 
added, “ has a good bolt; and with 
a brace of pistols and old Bevis, 
I shall be able to guard myself 
against any three ruffians.” The 
dog looked wistfully both at the 
man and the master, as if approving 
of the scheme. The servant, aghast, 
stared at the dog, and said, “I do 
not know how he is here; it is too 
wonderful for me: but he is sent 
here for some good end; and I 
have more faith in him than in 
the pistols. _I do not mean to sleep 
much to-night, and I am not far off.” 

And so it was arranged. 

Strange to say, the landlord 
seemed to make no objection to the 
plan of the man sleeping in the 
stables. He gave him a heap of 
fresh fern-litter for his bed, and 
allowed the key to remain with 
him. 

The Duke, left to himself, then 
proceeded to bar his door with the 
large iron bolt, and took a survey 
of his own couch. It was a large 
old-fashioned bed with four posts 
sustaining a heavy top, and draped 
with curtains of faded tapestry. 
It was not a very inviting retreat 
for a summer night, but then a 
wearied man might have made 
shift with a worse one; and s0, 
without much more ado, he: pre- 
pared to throw himself upon it, 
dispensing with the taking off his 
clothes, and laying his pistols on 
an oaken bench by his side. 

He met, however, with an oppo- 
sition from a very unexpected quar- 
ter. For no sooner did his hands 
touch the bed than he felt his coat 
seized by his canine companion, 
and dragged in the opposite direc- 
tion, at the risk of its being torn 
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from his body. In vain, by rough 
or gentle measures, he tried to in- 
duce the animal to desist. The 
dog clung to his clothes, and tugged 
them towards the window as soon 
as he drew nigh to the charmed 
spot. A low subdued whine ac- 
companied at times these efforts, 
which had all the effect of a mys- 
terious whisper. 

The traveller was aghast. 

All seemed to harmonise with 
his preconceived apprehensions. 
At length, determined on snatching 
some short repose, he clutched the 
upper covering from the bed, and 
making himself as comfortable as 
he could in a corner of the room, 
he rested—for it could hardly be 
said that he slept—with Bevis 
crouching at his feet. 

In about two hours an uneasy 
agitation of his even more watch- 
ful comrade aroused him from his 
broken slumberings, and he became 
aware of some movement in the 
direction of the bed. He had be- 
fore drawn the curtains of the win- 
dows, and there was just sufficient 
light from the summer night to 
enable him to observe a little of 
what was going on. Horror! the 
heavy top of the bedstead was de- 
scending very slowly—very silently 
—over the four posts which had 
seemed to sustain it. The four 
posts were left standing in the air; 
and finally, the soft mass was stayed 
by the bed itself, on which he was 
supposed to be asleep, and where 
now he at once perceived that he 
should have found a grave by suffo- 
cation. 

Whether or not the whole was 
not suspended on a trap-door, and 
was to vanish altogether into the 
cellars below, and where his corpse 
could easily have been disposed of 
after the bedstead had been drawn 
up into its original position, the 
Duke was too agitated to inves- 
tigate. No time was to be lost, 
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if escape were still possible. He 
secured his coat and pistols in a few 
seconds, opened the window gently, 
threw the stone just outside the sta- 
ble-door—the preconcerted signal, 
which was immediately recognised. 
In a few minutes the ladder was 
placed against the window, and the 
doomed nobleman and his servant 
had mounted their horses, and were 
far advanced on the road which 
they had left behind them on the 
preceding evening. It would have 
been dangerous to have interfered 
with them, even if their flight had 
been detected as they set out; and 
Ulric said, “ They never knew " 

But here broke out a chorus of 
the voices of the listeners—‘“ But 
the dog!” “But Bevis!” “The 
faithful dog!” Before the narrator 
could reply, both he and his audi- 
tors ‘were awed into silence by a 
noise which vibrated through the 
whole building, and which again 
followed close upon a flash of light- 
ning that not only filled the 
apartment we occupied, but seemed 
to play about the knives left scat- 
tered upon the table after the sup- 
per had been consumed. The storm 
had now reached its climax, and I 
have never since seemed to have 
been so entirely in the midst of the 
very thunder-cloud itself. Simul- 
taneously with the clap came the 
eracking, bursting, rending to pieces 
of a large oak which nearly adjoined 
the building, and of which the 
fragments seemed scattered every- 
where, so that some reached the 
house, and broke several panes of 
glass. One might have fancied 
that the house itself had been 
struck, and was ready to fall in 
pieces. And then the rain came 
down like a river. Wild and un- 
couth was the sight to me, who 
was peering through the wooden 
screen,—the lighting up of those 
terrified countenances, and Ulric’s 
fantastic figure looking scarcely 
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human, as he veiled his face with 
his hand, and turned away from 
the glare. 

There was no more story-telling 
that night. Silent and scared, each 
man as best he could sought out 
the resting-place appointed for 
him. 

I myself hastened to climb the 
ladder which conducted to my 
bedroom—a room of honour, no 
doubt, but certainly on such a 
night not a very comfortable one; 
for the same sort of long, low win- 
dow as in the room below, ran 
round two sides of this one, and 
the pretence of a curtain could not 
conceal repeated gleams of light- 
ning, which seemed to surround 
the building. My mind was oc- 
cupied with the strange tale which 
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I had just heard; and I could not 
suppress certain uneasy feelings 
about my own position and sur- 
roundings. But I fortified myself 
in the security afforded: by my 
kinsmanship to Uncle Z.; and so,. 
much tired, soon fell asleep. Still 
I dreamt, if I recollect rightly, 
about a vain endeavour to reach 
my mother’s sitting-room at home, 
which I was continually hindered 
from doing by the zeal of my New- 
foundland, who refused mysteri- 
ously to let me pass. But the 
vision passed into other phantas- 
magoria, and when I awoke in 
the morning I found the summer 
sun had already overtopped the 
neighbouring mountains; and, in 
fact, I had overslept myself two. 
hours. ‘ 


CHAPTER VII.—THE FOREST IN THE SUNSHINE. 


All was ready for our departure, 
as soon as I had broken fast. All 
was bright and glorious. The sun 
sparkled in myriads of tiny mirrors 
of rain-drops; and only the shat- 
tered oak, shivered into wedges 
of splinters, told outside of the 
destructive storm of the night. 
There was no pretext for any de- 
lay. The hangers-on of the inn 
were curious to see the English 
gentleman go away—he who, in 
some wonderful way, was a relative 
of the well-kaown Count Z. My 
grim host—for I remember he too 
was singularly ugly—stood grin- 
ning and bowing; and after hold- 
ing the stirrup of my saddle, in- 
sisted on shaking hands with me: 
and though it was a ceremony 
which, as I said before, I was un- 
used at that time to practise with 
my inferiors, half amused and half 
condescendingly, I allowed him to 
do so. Then we fairly started. I 
and Fritz led the way; but first 
of all I cast a look around for the 





story-teller of the previous night, 
but he was nowhere to be seen. 
Fritz seemed to guess my thoughts, 
and said— 

“Ulric has gone forward three 
hours ago. He knows the Forest 
so well, that he will reach home 
long before we can reach it: 
yonder, probably, was his path 
through the thick wood; we with 
our horses must keep to a broader 
and freer track.” So saying, he 
began to descend the road, which 
led on in the direction below the 
lake; and as soon as we neared 
the stream which ran down the 
hollow, the road as usual kept 
pretty close to it. But it was so 
full from the rain of the preceding 
night, that in some places the tor- 
rent overflowed it, threatening to 
destroy all that came in opposition 
to it. 

We were travelling in a westerly 
direction, and a rude sign-post had 
intimated that the road ultimately 
led to Donauschwingen. I had no 
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very good map with me, only a 
pocket-compass: but from a large 
map, which I had tried to study 
when I was at Freiburg, it seemed 
to me all along that our route was 
a circuitous one. I spoke to our 
guide on the subject, who merely 
said that, long or short, it was the 
road he had been ordered to con- 
duct me; but he added, “ As to the 
general bearing, you are correct; 
but you will not long have cause to 
complain, for yonder, where the 
pine was broken by last night’s 
tempest, we make another turn.” 
And he was right; at the point 
indicated, a road descended oblique- 
ly on the left from the side of 
the mountain up which at once we 
began to ascend, and I then found 
that now our bearings were pretty 
steadily to the north, with a slight 
inclination to the west; and soon 
we were in the very depths of the 
noble Forest, which hung over the 
valley we had left. 

I was amazed at the timber, so 
unlike any I could recall in Eng- 
land—so straight, so majestic, so 
wild, and yet with an appearance of 
having been cared for. Sometimes 
they reminded me of the warriors 
in the prophet Joel’s army, of whom 
it was said, “They shall march 
every one on his ways, and they 
shall not break their ranks: neither 
shall one thrust another; they shall 
walk every one in his path.” * 

And again, often I found myself 
muttering the charming lines of 
Spenser (and who better has de- 
scribed forest scenery ?)— 


“* A shadie grove not farr away ows — 
That promist ayde the tempest to with- 


stand ; 
a loftie trees, yclad with sommers 
e, 
pia’ _ so broad, that heavens light 
Not oon with power of any 


starr : 
And all within were pathes and alleies 
wide, 
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= p Seating worne, and leading inward 


Faire a =e them seems, so in they 
entred ar 


And ao ga passe, with pleasure for- 

J i sy heare the birdes sweete har- 

Which. | are shrouded from the tem- 
pest dred, 

— in their song to scorne the cruell 

Much aves they praise the trees so straight 

The sayling Pine,” &c.t 


There I confess that day the 
propriety of the quotation was 
somewhat lost, for some hours it 
was everywhere the pine—the “ say- 
ling pine,” certainly. With many of 
them it might be said with exact- 
ness, without the hyperbole of 
Milton— 


“The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast. 
Of some great Ammiral,”’ 


would be required to compete. 
All my tree love was raised to the 
highest pitch, and was satisfied. 
Moreover, I think that I learnt on 
that day some lessons in landscape- 
gardening which I have never for- 
gotten, and which I continue to 
value,—although sometimes I have 
to pay dearly for the tastes I have 
formed, from the affronts done to 
its first principles, when property— 
tree property especially—falls into 
untaught, uneducated, and conceit- 
ed hands. 

But all this does not affect my 
story. On I rode, not only with 
the freshness of youth, but with 
the power of enjoying nature aright, 
into which secret my father’s re- 
fined judgment had early trained 
and initiated me. Engrossed by 
the quick succession of pleasant 
sights and sounds, I made but few 
notes of the haltings, and the vil- 
lages, and a hundred little character- 
istics which, on a drearier journey, 





* Joel ii. 7, 8. 


+ Faerie Queene, canto i. 7, 8. 








I might have occupied myself in 
making, and which, I daresay, at 
the moment, I persuaded myself 
that I was never likely to forget. 
In riper years I have made ac- 
quaintance with a passage in the 
writings of Samuel Johnson, which, 
on a careful perusal lately, I think 
were well worthy of their former 
reputation, and | have been struck 
with the truth of his keen ob- 
servation on the forgetfulness of 
travellers. After speaking of the 
snares of imperfect mensuration, 
- he says :— 

“An observer, deeply impressed 
by any remarkable spectacle, does 
not suppose that the traces will 
soon vanish from his mind, and 
having commonly no great con- 
venience for writing, defers the 
description to a time of more 
leisure and better accommodation. 
He who has not made the ex- 
periment, or who is not accustomed 
to require rigorous accuracy from 
himself, will scarcely believe how 
much a few hours take from cer- 
tainty of knowledge and distinct- 
ness of imagery: how the succes- 
sion of objects will be broken, how 
separate parts will be confused, and 
how many particular features and 
discriminations will be compressed 
and conglobated into one gross and 
general idea.” 

During my tour I might, owing 
to the frequent use of a note-book, 
which required a pencil rather 
than a pen, have fancied myself 
more accurate than most travellers. 
But alas! on looking back, I often 
find the hiatus valde deflendus, and 
missed the train of ideas which 
could have been supplied by a 
single line of distinct writing upon 
the spot. And so it is, that whilst 
the general impression of the first 
part of my journey on that day 
seems indelible on my memory, the 
reader is spared many details of 
the subsequent portion of it, with 
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which his imagination may easily 
dispense. 

In due time, however, but late 
in the afternoon, we toiled up a 
somewhat tedious ascent, and found 
ourselves on a very elevated plateau, 
where some extensive clearing had 
been made. Here and there a few 
stunted pines seemed to have been 
left to shelter isolated pieces of 
granite rock. 

My attention was also soon ar- 
rested by another feature—a small 
but rapidly increasing stream, of 
dark colour, but, as I presently dis- 
covered, of a depth remarkable 
when compared with the width of 
the water. This stream seemed to 
pursue its way with a determina- 
tion and a fulness which became 
quite a fascination ; and my guide, 
remarking my attention to it, ut- 
tered the words, “The Fallbach !— 
the journey will soon be over ;” and 
he pointed his finger to an aperture, 
which gave an entrance into a mass 
of trees which appeared to be a con- 
tinuance of our old forest. 

As we passed on, the stream dis- 
appeared round a lump of rock, and 
we did not catch sight of it again 
until we reached the wood, and 
then, for the first time, the roar of 
the cataract filled my ears, and I 
found that the Fallbach, now a 
large body of water, was tumbling 
over an enormous ledge of granite, 
and taking its first leap into a val- 
ley nearly 500 feet below us. 

The scene was perfectly novel to 
me then, and I do not consider that 
my after-experience can conjure up 
any combination of rock and water 
which, in its own way, outrivals the 
exquisite beauty of this fall, or 
rather of this succession of falls. 

The narrowed chasm which the 
immense weight of the water seemed 
to have worked out for itself, was 
overhung with pines in every va- 
riety of position— some having 
fallen across or along the stream, 
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and by their attitude looking as if 
they were to serve as bridges or 
sylvan balustrades, in order to tempt 
the traveller to a nearer inspection 
of this wonder of nature. Beauti- 
ful ferns dressed the dark masses 
of rock. Lovely flowers seemed 
to dare to stand in the strength of 
their own beauty, and to venture 
almost into the very vortex of the 
water,—for though in general the 
sweep of the torrent was the char- 
acteristic of the fall, yet there 
were at least seven distinct stages 
where that character was interrupt- 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE 


As the slippery path became 
level with the last receptacle of the 
actual cataract, I can remember that 
three steep valleys seemed to meet 
at its temporary resting-place; and 
the three mountainous hills which 
rose in the separate directions gave 
the name to Triberg, the busy lit- 
tle town of clockmakers, which 
occupied the valley in front of us. 
Down this valley the Fallbach still 
continued its impetuous course. 
But this was not at present our 
exact destination. Turning a little 
to the right, we proceeded to mount 
up a small hill somewhat separate 
from the wooded mass behind it, 
and we were soon at the summit, 
which was occupied by my uncle’s 
home. A strange abode certainly, 
for one half of it seemed like the 
better class of farmhouses of the 
country—roomy enough; and from 
its situation, enabling the owner 
to arrange what might be called 
the farm portion of the estab- 
lishment on the side of the de- 
clivity, so that the dwelling-house 
did not stand over it immediate- 
ly, which added not a little to its 
freshness and repose. There was, 
however, the double staircase in 
the front, over which the roof 
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ed, and where the river, after some 
precipitous descent, seemed to pause 
and rest in basins which its force 
had hewn out of rock, before it con- 
tinued its more hasty plunge. 

A very steep zigzag road, or rather 
path, worn chiefly by the steps of 
the peasants, who had communica- 
tion with the town ensconced below, 
brought us to new turns from which 
we could detect the not unwelcome 
sight to the weary, of clustering 
houses in the distance; and with 
careful steps our little cavalcade 
descended in the same direction. 


HOME OF UNCLE Z, 


gave a complete and comfortable 
shelter. 

The windows were long and nar- 
row, and continuous round the 
house,—very like the picturesque 
inn which I described in the for- 
mer chapter, with its long hall and 
separated dais, so that the reader 
may easily picture to himself this 
part of it. But the peculiarity of 
this homestead was, that it was 
attached to the massive tower of an 
old castle. The tower was about 
three storeys high, and exclusively 
occupied, as I soon learnt, by the 
proprietor. Here was his study, 
which would have been spacious 
had it not been for the medley of 
the contents stored within it—books. 
in old vellum bindings, pictures in 
quaint frames, weapons of war and 
of the chase, a strange collection of 
historical-looking furniture, a huge 
stove covered and concealed by 
tiles of ancient porcelain, and above 
all, an organ, with pipes diversely 
decorated, which occupied a large 
portion of this vaulted chamber. 
Above this room was the sleeping- 
room, and between this apartment 
and the modern house was an 
oratory and a passage. The oratory 
was approached by a short stair, 
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which was also connected with the 
dining-hall and with the bedroom ; 
whilst above this tier, again, was a 
Jumber-room which had access to a 
‘small gallery, from which there was 
a view of the town of Triberg; and 
the tower was crowned with a sharp- 
pitched roof, surmounted by a 
weather-cock, and the figure of a 
weather-beaten angel. 

All these peculiarities were not 
apparent to me at first, but they 
describe the general character to 
the reader, so that he may under- 
stand the sort of residence into 
which I was entering. At first the 
mere accidents of the scene served 
only to make the living inmates 
more conspicuously present with 
me. There was an old valet, a 
picturesquely dressed housekeeper, 
not so very old, but fairly advanced 
in years. I felt rather than saw 
that Ulric was on the other side, 
and I both saw and felt that it was 
Uncle Z. who was about to fold me 
in his arms. 

I can see him now, indeed: a tall 
and rather gaunt figure, with some- 
what of the bearing of a soldier 
added to a dignity which seemed 
peculiarly his own. There was a 
look of past cares in his expression, 
which seemed to be constantly re- 
pelled by relays of holy thoughts— 
at times by a devotional expression 
almost monkish; and still there was 
ever a delightful smile at hand, 
which united him to earthly inter- 
ests, and which, I could fancy, en- 
deared all mankind to him as a 
brotherhood. Yes; my recollection, 
if it was ever imperfect, would be 
helped by that old French minia- 
ture, which my mother kept always 
in her desk, and which I keep as 
religiously on the nail which marks 
the centre of my mantelpiece. The 
portrait is that of a handsome young 
man in the dress of an Austrian offi- 
cer, in white facings and much gold 
lace, which has the material to form 
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such a face as I then gazed on for 
the first time. And yet, in spite 
of the superadded load of years, 
how incomparably superior is the 
portrait furnished by my memory! 
How much more there was to look 
at, in the story of struggles under- 
gone, of temptations vanquished, 
of degrees of excellence reached by 
suffering, of a resignation which 
spoke of an inward peace, and gave 
a dim reflection of a coming beauty 
which would supersede every mark 
of sorrow, and be eternal ! 

Certainly there is sometimes a 
beauty of age which is far higher 
in its character, and more lasting, 
than the beauty of youth. But I 
do not say that it always ripens 
thus: it is the result of many sor- 
rows, and heart struggles, and dis- 
appointments, and of certain other 
ingredients, which, alas! are not 
often largely mixed up with the 
tale of human life. 

Yes, I can see now both the 
form and the countenance, and they 
were set off by a velvet cap above 
the face, and an ample ruff of lace 
below, which emerged from a black 
tight-fitting coat, ending in panta- 
loons which grew tight as they ap- 
proached the ankles, but which 
were really shrouded beneath in 
tall boots, having the appendage of 
a tassel at the top. 

After the first embrace he held 
me back at arm’s-length, as if to 
take an exact survey of every linea- 
ment of my features, and then with 
great politeness asked me after both 
my parents, then specially, and 
with marked emotion, after my 
mother. 

“You are like her,” he said— 
“you are like her; and you are 
right welcome to her brother’s 
home, such as it is. I hope you 
will find some interest in it for 
her sake, and that hereafter you 
may like it as some remembrance 
of myself.” 
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“But it is ill talking with a 
hungry guest; you need the refresh- 
ment which Gretchen has provided 
for you. I will speak with you 
afterwards on the subjects which 
touch the feelings.” 

He then led me by the hand into 
the long hall, of which I have some- 
what anticipated the description 
as resembling in shape that of the 
rambling inn of the previous even- 
ing. But as regards internal deco- 
ration, there was but little likeness, 
for this was picturesquely adorned 
with stag’s horns and other trophies 
of the chase, a few pictures in oil, 
and some rather rude but expres- 
sive carvings of figures in wood- 
work, which had been so fastened 
against the walls as to seem part 
of the original structure. In the 
upper part of the room, beyond the 
screen, the walls were hung with 
faded tapestry, and the solid oak 
table was covered with a white 
cloth, on which wooden trenchers 
and a black leather jack formed an 
odd contrast to some other appen- 
dages to the dinner-table, which 
were of solid silver, burnished as 
brightly as Poynder, the butler at 
home, would have rubbed them up. 

Almost as we entered, a steam- 
ing soup was being brought in after 
me; and my uncle pointed to a 
high-backed chair, and bade me 
say my grace and eat with a good 
appetite, “and then rest, for our 
mountain air is sharp, and your 
ride has been a long one.” And 
he added, “I at this moment have 
-other duties.” ‘ 

He opened a small door some- 
what concealed by the tapestry, 
and at once hastened through it, 
to my surprise not alone; Ulric 
with noiseless step followed after 
him. The door through which 
they passed was the one which 
connected the modern building 
with the tower. 

When I had finished my repast, 
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the housekeeper, dressed in the most 
approved style of the peasants of 
that district, offered to show me 
my apartment, which indeed was 
not far off, for drawing aside a 
curtain over a recess in the wall, 
I saw a kind of ladder-staircase, 
which took me at once into my 
bedchamber; and with a kindly 
smile she wished me “sweet 
dreams,” and left me again to my- 
self, with a small Jamp burning on 
the table. This lamp was unne- 
cessary, as the glow of the summer 
evening still lingered on the pine- 
clad summit of the opposite moun- 
tain, and on the long stretch of the 
narrow window, which, innocent of 
curtain or shutter, caught every ray 
of light. 

I opened the casement, and saw 
the moon rising in another direc- 
tion. The air was soft and balmy. 
The night was still. Early risers 
and early roosters, the neighbour- 
ing townspeople had almost all 
sought their rest. I, too, was 
much fatigued with my long ride. 
I sat down on the chair, and 
before I was undressed, fell asleep, 
and soundly. 

When I awoke, I was still fancy- 
ing myself in a dream, so peaceful 
was the quiet beauty of that night. 
The moon then was “riding in her 
highest noon.” 

All, however, was not hushed 
as it had been before my slum- 
ber. That wonderful symphony 
in Haydn’s “Creation,” which de- 
scribes the rising of the first moon, 
was blending as it were with the 
silence, and seemed imparting to it 
the music of the spheres. I again 
crept in a sort of delicious awe to 
the window-sill. The sounds were 
stealing from some mellow organ in 
the old tower, and it was played 
by masterly hands. As my guide 
had said, Count Z. was no com- 
mon musician. 

As the notes died away, I stood 
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enrapt, like Milton’s matchless de- 
scription of our first parent after 
the Angel’s converse, and 

Still stood fixed to howe.” te at oe 
But it ended, as end all pleasant 
things on earth, and then I went 
to bed in the orthodox fashion, 
but not without a feeling of fer- 
vent thankfulness mingling with 
my usual prayer, that I had been 
allowed to reach so choice a har- 
bour in my young life’s voyage; 
and, full of an undescribed hope 
about the future, before many 
minutes was again asleep. 

It will perhaps be forgiven me 
that I did not soon awake, and I 
came down with a well-arranged 
little German speech for my uncle 
to apologise for my delay. It was 
a lost effort on my part. My 
breakfast was ready in atrice. But 
there was no host. 

Gretchen, the housekeeper, soon 
appeared to do the honours in his 
stead. The Count, she said, had 
gone on a long expedition, which 
he could not avoid; but toward 
evening he hoped to be again with 
me. He begged to be forgiven for 
any apparent want of courtesy, and 
indeed (the message ran) was him- 
self to be pitied, inasmuch as he 
lost the pleasure of introducing a 
nephew, who had travelled so far 
to see him, to the scenery of which 
he was so proud. But be was sure 
that I could enjoy much without 
him; and if I wished to go far 
into the Forest, Ulric, who knew 
every track in it, would gladly 
accompany me, and could easily be 
summoned. I gave a slight shudder 
at this proposal, and said, that no 
doubt there was quite sufficient in 
the immediate neighbourhood to 
occupy me until the Count’s return, 
and that I should need no guide,— 
perhaps she herself would show me 
some points of interest about the 
house, the old tower, the imme- 
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diate surroundings. She shook her 
head. No: my Count Z. would 
like himself to explain whatever 
there was of interest about the old 
tower and its curiosities ; she would 
not attempt it. She hoped I had 
slept well in my chamber the first 
night, and was pleased with what 
I had seen. I replied that I had 
been delightfully refreshed, and 
was enchanted with a new world, 
into which I seemed to have been 
transported suddenly. I only could 
regret (this I believe I said some- 
what haughtily, for already my 
vanity was somewhat piqued by his 
absence) that my uncle had found 
it necessary to leave me alone among 
its charms. 

“No doubt,” she replied coldly, 
“the Count had thought it neces- 
sary, and what the Count ruled 
necessary was always right.” 

“Has he gone on horseback ?” I 
inquired carelessly, but in reality 
my curiosity was much aroused. 

“No,” she answered ; “ you rode 
his favourite horse for the last two 
days, and the animal requires rest.” 

“ Really gone this long expedi- 
tion on foot? Has he many neigh- 
bours whom he visits? Are there 
many castles in the vicinity of Tri- 
berg?” I remembered, as I spoke, 
the many comfortable country-houses 
near my old home, and the well- 
made roads by which we had access 
to them. 

“The Count has no neighbours 
of his own station in life for many 
long miles from hence. The Duke 
of Baden owns all,—indeed this 
castle and its privileges are granted 
to the Count only for a lifetime.” 

“ Has he a right, then, to pursue 
the game of the Forest?” 

“Yes; but he rarely avails him- 
self of the licence. He only kills 
that which is necessary for his own 
table, or for special cases of sick- 
nesses among the poor.” 

“Sicknesses! — and among the 
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poor! What has the Count to do 
with either?” 

“Ah,” said Gretchen, preparing 
to leave the room,—“ you as yet 
little understand the Count, your 
uncle.” 

“Stay,” I said: “T must con- 
fess as yet I do not; but I should 
much like to do so,—and perhaps 
you might help. I really should 
be much obliged if you would only 
say what has moved my uncle to go 
on this distant expedition on foot, 
on the first day on which he was to 
entertain his sister’s son.” 

Gretchen turned towards me more 
kindly, and said, “Sir Englishman, 
I believe you are not of the old faith ; 
but the Count is, above all, a Chris- 
tian, and he acts according to the 
precepts of the Saviour,—I might 
say, with reverence, according to 
His example.” 

“T do not quite follow your 
words, though I hope I also am a 
Christian. How mean you?” 

There was something very solemn 
in the quiet dignity of her reply: 
“T mean that the Count goes about 
doing good.” 

“Still I do not quite under- 
stand.” 

“Ah, sir Englishman, and you 
will not till you catch something 
of the feeling which actuates your 
uncle. The people in this forest 
are very poor. The watchmakers 
of the town are rather better off 
than the woodmen and the charcoal- 
burners; but even the town-people 
are sometimes poor enough, when 
the orders from Geneva, or Baden, 
or Munich come in slowly. But the 
peasants are at all times ill provided ; 
and in sickness the want is terrible. 
Doctors, too, are scarce ; and doctors 
are very costly when they can be 
found. The Count is gone to a 
family wellnigh crushed with sick- 
ness. He rn with him simple 
medicines: a youth who came to 
entreat his presence carries wine 
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and a little meat. If it were not 
such fine weather, it would be like 
good King Winceslas. But it is a 
long walk, though mercy and love 


‘go with him in company.” 


“ But,” I said, “ surely there are 
priests in every hamlet; is it not 
their function to do all that you 
say my uncle does ?” 

“ Ah, he does nothing which the 
priest ‘alone can do. But much 
which our priest cannot do he does; 
for remember our priests are poor 
—often poorer than those to whom 
they minister. They bless his work. 
They can do that, and they do it. 
Besides, if they could do more, do 
you learn in England that we lay- 
people are to sit still, and let the 
priests do all for us?” 

This was an unusual way of put- 
ting it. And certain home recol- 
lections of what was done, and 
what was left undone, in our neigh- 
bouring village (the living happen- 
ed to be a very good one), made 
me feel a little uncomfortable. I 
thought I would not answer her 
question categorically, but en- 
deavoured to turn the conversa- 
tion. 

“ Well,” I said, “I suppose that 
I should do well to make an ex- 
cursion by myself until the Count’s 
return ; and if I follow the course 
of the torrent, I could not surely 
lose my way, and can always re- 
trace my steps,—and if you would 
allow me to take some of the pastry 
of cold roe venison, it may not be 
amiss. .With my book and my 
sketch -book, I can easily amuse 
myself.” 

And so the good woman busied 
herself at once to fill a satchel, 
taken down from the wall, with 
certain palatable food; and I ‘select- 
ed a strong iron-pointed walking- 
stick from a heap of others, and 
was preparing to depart, with a 
German leave-taking, when I saw 
that the woman was looking at me 
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with some earnestness, which made 
me hesitate. 

“Yes,” she. said, “the torrent 
leads down the long straggling 
street, and when you reach the 
bottom of the valley, turn with 
the stream to the right: it will 
take you to the valley of Nussbach 
(Nutbrook). Thence a well-trodden 
path will take you up to the com- 
mon; and at a cottage near to the 
common you will find some one to 
direct your way back. It is for- 
tunate for you that you know so 
much of our mother talk: but 
should you really not wish to have 
Ulric for your guide ?” 

“No,” I exclaimed impatiently, 
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“the less I see of that odious man 
the better. I wonder why my 
uncle tolerates such a person near 
him !” 

My looks as well as my words 
must have betrayed my singular 
dislike of such a companion, for 
the housekeeper continued with a 
real accent of warning, as one 
already interested in my welfare. 

“Ah! beware, then, how to-day 
ae come across the spring of St. 

oniface, for it will not quench 
your thirst.” 

I hardly stayed to hear: and 
before I had time to ask for an 
explanation, the postern-door was 
closed, and she was gone. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE SPRING OF ST. BONIFACE. 


A long flight of irregular stone 
steps soon led me to the top of the 
main street, which I examined with 
no small curiosity. Much of it 
was built of wood. Some of the 
houses hung over the brawling 
torrent, which continued to rage 
down its steep but no longer pre- 
cipitous channel. 

In the windows of some of the 
houses were displayed specimens 
of watches, and of carved wooden 
clocks, some of which sounded 
“ cuckoo” when I stopped to look 
at them; and whenever I listened 
attentively, a whirring noise of 
wheels and workmanship could be 
always heard. 

It was indeed a city of clock- 
makers—and there seemed no waste 
of time. The lesson of their trade 


seemed to be, that every minute of. 


it was precious. 

I was, however, struck with one 
shop, which had an artificial bird 
only in the window, and I paused 
to examine the structure of its 
ingenious and gay feathers. As I 
did so, the bird opened its beak 
and played a pathetic German air. 


It was the very present for my 
mother. I was just about to rush 
in and inquire the price of it, 
however large, when I looked 
up, and saw written in clear char- 
acters over the window, “ Here 
orders can be taken for Ulric 
Schmerz the clockmaker,” and 
with a swing I hurried on, feeling, 
and I suspect looking, very ill- 
humoured. Ulric must have 
watched me, for he too passed me 
in haste, and with a corresponding 
look expressive of much dislike, 
without any salutation, went in at 
the entrance which I had left so 
abruptly. 

I wandered down the deep street, 
determined on shaping my course 
by the guidance of the torrent, 
whichever way it might lead me: 
but it was some time before I 
found myself beyond the reach of 
the houses, and once more on its 
banks. The Fallbach had swept 
round to the right, checked by the 
mountain which rose at the foot of 
the valley leading to it; and now 
it was watering another pictur- 


esque gorge, through which, after 
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a few hours’ rush, it must, I thought, 
be sobered down into the solemn 
beginnings of the young Danube: 
and I thought, too, how soon its 
cheerful merry nature would be 
tamed down when it assumed the 
proportion of a useful navigable 
river. An excellent road skirted 
the present mountain valley. The 
air was hot and sultry, but a fresh 
highland breeze seemed to follow 
the course of the stream; and 
I walked in a delicious dream, 
through beautiful scenery. 

In half an hour I found myself 
in a rough picturesque village, very 
dirty, but supplying excellent 
materials for my sketch-book. I 
sat down here and there, still 
within sound of flowing waters, 
and added little fragments of pen- 
cil reminiscences,—there they are 
before me as I am now writing,— 
and before long I was in front of 
the church. It did not seem very 
old,—I learnt afterwards that the 
old one had been almost totally 
destroyed in the peasant war,—nor 
did it seem at all interesting. I 
looked in and saw one very aged 
woman telling her beads, in the 
sanctity of her solitude. Her ap- 
pearance and her devotion touched 
me; but for the rest all seemed 
to me a tawdry exhibition of an 
enthralling superstition, and the 
chapel wall was hung about with 
coarse votive offerings of the lowest 
character of taste. I hastily re- 
treated and busied myself in draw- 
ing an old carved stone near the 
western door, which alone spoke 
to me of the early Christianity of 
the country. 

The drawing did not occupy 
many minutes, but as I finished 
and turned away, anxious to es- 
cape from the burning sunshine 
to a path which promised to lead 
me across a green meadow,I saw 
that I had been watched by a 
priest—perhaps, I thought, the vil- 
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lage priest. But whoever he was, 
he came up to me very civilly, and 
though his voice was somewhat 
rough, and his manner not over 
refined, I quickly found that I 
had to deal with one of much 
sense and piety. As soon as he 
had learnt that I was not only the 
guest but the nephew of Count Z., 
he redoubled his civilities, and 
asked if he could do me any ser- 
vice. “Only this,” I replied,—* to 
tell me if I could not return to 
the Tower-house by some other 
road, that in this hot sun would be 
cooler and pleasanter even than 
that by which I came hither. I 
was told there was one; and more- 
over, I wish to see all I can of your 
beautiful and uncommon country.” 

“Not a stranger only but an 
artist also, I can see,” replied my 
new friend. “ Well, if you do not 
mind the climb of yon steep forest- 
side, there is no more inviting 
walk in the neighbourhood than 
that over the common, by which, 
if you will allow me the honour”— 
and he raised his three-cornered 
hat as he spoke,—“TI shall hope to 
conduct you back to the Count’s 
residence.” 

I wished for nothing better. I 
was somewhat tired of my own 
company, and this man’s experi- 
ence was exactly what I wanted 
to instruct me on many points on 
which my curiosity had been roused. 
Besides, if only as a guide, his 
companionship would be invalu- 
able. I gladly accepted the pro- 
posal, and in a few minutes we 
had crossed the little meadow, and 
were mounting the forest-side. It 
was a somewhat more severe toil 
than I had expected. But the 
pines were umbrageous as well as 
stately, and the heat of the day 
drew out from them a delicious 
fragrance. 

We had gained a considerable 
elevation above the valley when 
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we stopped, and, with a mutual 
consent, hastened to seat ourselves 
beside the trunk of a tree which 
appeared to have been blown down 
in the recent gale. It was a most 
pleasant resting-place, and very 
favourable for conversation. My 
guide required little persuasion to 
talk, and he said he never before 
had met any foreigner who was so 
well able to understand and to 
reply to his speech. I pointed out 
the advantages I had had in hav- 
ing learnt German from Count Z.’s 
sister. 

“ How charming she must be” 
(the reader of the present day 
will hardly believe that the flat- 
tery was very sweet to me) “if she 
is like the Count, as I am sure 
that she must be!” And then he 
spoke at length, and with a real 
heartfelt affection, of all the good 
deeds of my uncle during his resi- 
dence amongst them. How differ- 
ent now were all the lower orders, 
both in their manners and in their 
conduct! How tender and thought- 
ful was his care for them all! How 
admirable his example ! 

I then told him how little I had 
really anticipated his mode of life, 
and his position amongst them; 
that before I had only known him 
through such fragments of his rare 
letters as had been read to me from 
my boyhood upward; and that 
though I liad been much impressed 
by the glimpse I had had yester- 
day, yet [ must own I had been 
annoyed at being left alone in this 
foreign land, immediately on my 
entrance to it. 

The priest smiled and said, “ That 
he was sure there was no cause for 
real annoyance,—first, because the 
Count would never put off a posi- 
tive duty for mere civility, even to 
any stranger, and such he would not 
consider his sister’s son; secondly, 
because the Count certainly expected 
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me to be his guest for many days; 
and, thirdly,”—here he rather hesi- 
tated. c 

“ Well,” I said, “and the thirdly, 
because a 

He answered, “ And, thirdly, be- 
cause the Count never does any 
action without wise reason. He is 
famous for his intuition into char- 
acter, and he may have thought 
that it was best for you that you 
should spend your first day here 
alone.” 

“ What 
about my character?” 
rather testily. 

My companion smiled, and I 
struck then upon a new vein of 
thought, and continued— 

“ Do you know that strange fel- 
low that he keeps about him ?—a 
sort of half artisan, half attendant, 
with a very ugly look in his coun- 
tenance; I think they call him 
Ulric.” 

“We all know Ulric the watch- 
maker,” was the guarded reply. 

“Yes, I daresay you all know 
him, for he seems difficult to for- 
get,” I said, in an ill-tempered way ; 
“but that is hardly an answer to 
my question. What I asked was, 
Do you know why such a good man 
as my uncle should like to have 
such a creature near him.” 

My companion looked at me with 
much surprise, and said, rather 
stiffly, “For a new-comer, sir, you 
take aversions somewhat rapidly. 
It is not for me to meddle with 
the Count’s private affairs, but I 
do not object to state one obvious — 
reason which it hardly requires an 
Aristotle to suggest—namely, that 
benefactors are apt to feel regard 
for those whom they have bene- 
fited.” 

It occurred to me that Fritz had 
made much the same remark to me 
two days before; so I asked— 

“And has Count Z. bestowed 
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any great benefaction on this 
Ulric ?” 

“Yes; the greatest. He reclaimed 
him altogether. In his youth the 
man was led astray by the wildest 
notions of right and wrong. His 
mechanical ability was extraordi- 
nary, and he was a quick scholar; 
but unhappily he had fallen into 
godless hands. His life was reck- 
less. Religion he had none. Dark 
deeds against the laws were imput- 
ed to him, as well as offences against 
the whole code of morality. It is 
said—but perhaps I ought not to 
repeat an unproven story. But, at 
all events, the rumour was, that had 
the Count chosen to disclose all the 
plot which he discovered formed 
against himself, and of which Ulric 
was the head, it would have gone 
very hard against Ulric; and if it 
had not cost him his life, it would 
have cost him his liberty all his 
days. But your uncle did more than 
forgive him; he taught him—drew 
out and fostered each spark of good 
which was left in his character; 
trained him to turn to proper uses 
his singular abilities in his own 
line; instructed him in religion 
and its obligations; and the result 
is that he is altogether a reformed 
character. His gratitude to Count 
Z. is boundless, and he shows it in 
every way in his power. His con- 
duct now is exemplary, and for 
years there has not been a whisper 
against him. He married four or 
five years ago, and has one child 
of singular beauty, to whom he is 
quite devoted. He brings her to 
the church, and she leads him with 
her hand. It is like some little 
angel leading in one that has erred, 
and who is lost in wonder at the 
purity and excellence of his guide. 
The Count allows them to live at 
his little farm here on the moun- 
‘tain. We shall pass presently at 
no great distance from it.” 
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“T was not far wrong, then, after 
all. I had an instinct that this 
Ulric was a bad fellow; I turned 
from him in disgust when I ran 
against him at Dusseldorf. I cer- 
tainly have an instinct about such 
fellows.” 

“Such a fellow as Ulric may 
also have an instinct,”, replied my 
companion; and then there was a 
dead pause in our conversation. 
It would have been absurd to have 
quarrelled with one of his calling, 
and on the very territory of his 
duties; but I was much annoyed. 

The priest was the first to break 
silence, and said, “ Forgive me, sir, 
if I spoke too keenly, and upon 
such a short acquaintance. Shall 
we: prolong our walk, and will you 
bear with me a little longer? you 
would now hardly discover by 
yourself the short way to your 
uncle’s house.” The great heat of 
the day was past, and the moun- 
tain air was delightful. As we 
both rose to our feet, I felt that my 
ill-humour was evaporating. 

“T am quite ready,” I replied, 
“but almost regret that there 
should be a quick path home in 
such scenery, and in such weather.” 

“That is well said,” rejoined my 
guide, patting me kindly on the 
shoulder. ‘“ Bear with one who is 
used to sit in the chair of reproof, 
and who is so much your elder in 
years: only,” he added playfully, 
“perhaps we had better not take 
the turn by the fountain of St. 
Boniface.” 

“Now this is extraordinary,” I 
exclaimed ; “ this is the second time 
to-day that I have had the warning. 
I cannot conceive what it means, 
Is it some idiom of the Black 
Forest? I only hope you will be 
able to answer my question, or .at 
least give me a more obliging reply 
than my uncle’s housekeeper, who, 
when I made the same inquiry this 
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morning, seemed to shut the door 
in my face.” 

“Ha, ha!” he said smiling, “ Frau 
Gretchen also can hold her own 
when she likes it. But as we 
walk along, you shall hear the story 
of the enchanted spring of St. Boni- 
face, for otherwise you will often 
be puzzled by the reference made 
to it by us country folks. 

“The legend is, that when St. 
Boniface of blessed memory came 
first on his apostolical mission 
among the savage tribes which 
then dwelt in these parts” — now 
I am ashamed to say that I had 
never heard of the saint, and 
I suppose I looked perplexed, for 
he went on—“at all events, .you 
have heard of the holy Saxon 
priest Winfred,* who came from 
England to preach to us heathens, 
and who died a martyr to the 
cause. Ah! if you English know 
something of the earliest begin- 
nings of Christianity, you never 
seem to know or care anything 
about its subsequent history. 
Well, they say that when St. 
Boniface came to this part of the 
Forest, he was accidentally separat- 
ed from his little band of attend- 
ants, and was lost not far from 
this place during a summer drought. 
Distracted with thirst, he saw a 
woman milking a cow, and craved 
for adrop of milk. The woman, 
savage as she was, pitied his con- 
dition, and was about to supply his 
need; but her husband suddenly 
appeared, and brutally withheld her 
hand. Boniface dragged himself a 
short distance further on in the di- 
rection of the Fallbach, and then 
sank on the ome from exhaust- 
ion. When lo! out of a superb 
piece of granite rock, at the foot of 
which he had fallen, there gushed 
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a stream of delicious water, of 
which he partook, revived, and 
gave thanks. The woman, who 
had followed and watched him, 
hastened forward with her jug to 
catch some of the welcome stream. 
And the saint said, smiling, ‘ Yes, 
to you it is granted ; but remember, 
this fount will ever be found dry 
when approached by the envious, 
the hating, the unforgiving,’—and 
so it has _ ie unto this day, and 
those who harbour unkind thoughts 
against their neighbour never con- 
sciously come to draw water from 
the spring of St. Boniface.” 

“And do you really mean to 
say that you, Herr Pfarrer, with 
your experience and your educa- 
tion, place any reliance on a tale 
so unlikely, and indeed so easily 
refuted ?” 

The priest shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“And why not?” he said. 
“What is the difference between 
us? we both believe in miracles. 
You suppose that the power of 
working them ceased after a fixed 
period; I cannot fix any limit to 
the supernatural operation, And 
supposing that man has a right to 
ask a reason for its being exercised, 
in this case it is obvious that a 
great and useful rule of conduct is 
strengthened by its continuance.” 

“But,” I persisted, “do you 
yourself believe that this fountain 
is still endowed with this singular 
property ?” 

“T do not disbelieve it; but,” 
he added with a smile, “I confess I 
have often drunk at the spring and 
experienced no rebuff.” 

“Ts it far from hence ?” 

“It is very near the great water- 
fall; and it is remarkable, if the 
legend be a true one, that the saint 





* His name was changed to Boniface, but he was a Devonshire man, born 
near Exeter about 680 A.D. 
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should almost have reached the in- 
exhaustible supply; and one’ point 
is certain—there is no water so 
wholesome, so refreshing, in all the 
country round. But oh, sir, is not 
this a beautiful scene ?” 

We had reached a large heath, 
dotted here and there with birch- 
trees, and free from the universal 
pine. The elevation must have 
been nearly 3000 feet above the 
sea. The plateau was covered with 
a peat soil, and seemed dressed out 
not only with the usual character- 
istics of a wild heath in my own 
country, but, besides, with carpets 
of mountain ferns and flowers, some 
of which were quite unknown to 
me. The sun’s rays slanted ob- 
liquely through the surrounding 
forest, and, where they fell, filled 
the dark green with sheets of golden 
haze. The point of view was a very 
commanding one. We could make 
out through the sections of the 
intervening valleys some peculiar 
mountain-peaks, which must have 
been not far distant from Baden 
Baden; but in the other directions 
rival heights limited the range of 
our sight. 

It was one of those rarer even- 
ings, if yet it might be called even- 
ing, which one remembers in after- 
years,—not for the strangeness of 
the place only, nor for one’s own 
particular position with respect to 
it, but for its own sake,—for its 
silent but expressive language— 
for the memories of its fragrant 
balm. 

We both of us felt its magical 
influence, and did not speak for a 
few minutes. I believe that I was 
the first to break the spell. 

“People ought to be very good 
who dwell on such a spot, and ap- 
parently with so few temptations to 
do evil.” 

The priest smiled again, but this 
time sorrowfully. “Ah, young 
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sir, do you not know that the Evil 
One adapts his snares both to place 
and people? Paradise was the scene 
of his attack upon our first parents; 
and he chose the lone wilderness 
for his great onslaught on the Holy 
One.” 

“Well,” I answered, “I do not 
know how it is, but I feel better 
since I reached the top of this 
mountain,x—more contented with 
myself, and less inclined to find 
fault with others. Besides, this is 
not altogether a desert place,— 
there is an Alpine-looking farm- 
house in the distance; and here, 
close at hand, is a cottage.” 

“T hope your good-humonr will 
continue,” he replied, “for it is the 
home of your friend Ulric.” 

I was silent at first; but think- 
ing that I ought to say something, 
answered at length— 

“At all events, I shall always 
feel grateful to the guide who in- 
troduced me to such an exquisite 
landscape. But now I must be 
thinking how soon I can return to 
the Tower-house. Surely my uncle’s 
wanderings must by this time have 
been concluded.” 

“Do not be too sure of that. 
Nevertheless, I will show your way 
across the common into the high- 
road; and after that you cannot 
miss your way into our little town. 
It is only half a German mile dis- 
tant, and we need not pass the 
abode of Ulric.” 

And so again we turned about, 
and trod the short springy turf 
with refreshed footsteps; and only 
too soon, as I thought, we found 
ourselves approaching the road he 
had mentioned. 

Two or three well-trodden paths 
seemed to converge here at the 
corner of the Forest, which skirted 
the whole road; and on a little 
mound before the trees there arose 
another of those tall crucifixes, 
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which every now and then formed 
such striking objects on the trav- 
eller’s way through the country. 
Before this crucifix a man was 
kneeling in an attitude of deep de- 
votion. 

We had been taciturn for some 
time, and our approach was noise- 
less. In any case, perhaps the 
figure before us would not have 
moved. My comrade laid his hand 
upon my arm with a serious ges- 
ture, and. whispered — “It is the 
Count; let us not disturb him, 
but strike into the road lower 
down.” I made a sign of assent; 
but I turned back and gave an- 
other look on my mother’s brother. 
A ray of golden sunlight fell upon 
his tall black. form, which was 
supported by a curious stick of 
ebony. His umbrageous hat was 
by his side; his long grey hair 
hung thickly round his head. - His 
whole frame seemed to adapt itself 
to his occupation, and he would 
have formed an admirable study 
for an artist, though it would have 
been a sort of sacrilege even for an 
artist to have made it. I myself 


felt that any long gaze would have 
been an impertinence; and I hur- 
ried as gently as I might after the 
swift steps of my companion, and 
we were soon at some distance from 
the cross and the supplicant. 

“ And now,” said my new friend, 
“that you cannot miss your way, 
I must leave you before night 
falls, for my duties lead me in an 
opposite direction. I am glad to 
have done any the least service to 
a nephew of Count Z. Good even- 
ing, sir.” 

“Good evening, sir,” was my 
answer, and I stretched out my 
hand, which he took with respect. 
“Thanks also for a most agree- 
able as well as profitable conver- 
sation.” 

“Do you indeed say so? then let 
me add one word of advice. Do not 
attempt the fountain of St. Boni- 
face this evening; but God send 
that you may often quaff its sooth- 
ing waters before you leave these 
parts. Farewell, if we do not meet 
again.” 

And he was quickly lost to me 
among the trees of the Forest. 





























Wuewn the writer of this paper 
announced his intention of climbing 
the Finsteraarhorn, his friends one 
and all shook their heads. They 
pointed out to him the dangers of 
such a proceeding. They told him 
of avalanches and crevasses, of steep 
icy slopes and crumbling rock; 
they hinted at the probability of 
his being frost-bitten or lost in 
fog, of being blown away by wind 
or buried in snow. Some of the 
more sanguine, indeed, half believed 
that he might possibly be able to 
reach the top, but they were unani- 
mous in saying that if he did so, he 
would speedily come down again, 
though whether by the way he 
went up or by a route to be dis- 
covered by himself seemed, accord- 
ing to them, more than doubtful. 
These prophecies of ill shook his 
confidence a little. But he was in 
Switzerland in August. Lucerne 
and Engelberg, and edelweiss-hunt- 
ting and picnics, were but poor ex- 
changes for the deer and grouse of 
Ross-shire and Sutherland; and so, 
after much doubt and questioning 
of friends, and many consultations 
of guide-books, he at length made 
up his mind to make, at any rate, 
an attempt on some of the great 
mountains. 

As may be seen by its preface, 
there will be little in this paper 
which will interest skilful and 
crafty climbers, and they will cer- 
tainly find nothing in it which will 
add to their knowledge.. It is 
merely an account of a man’s first 
visits to the regions of snow and 
ice, and of the impressions which 
these made upon him; and though 
its reading will be perhaps flat and 
unprofitable to the experienced, it 
may be of some small use to those 
who are—as the writer was—quite 
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ignorant of what will be required of 
them on the Alps, of the little dan- 
gers and difficulties which have to 
be overcome, and of the amount of 
training and exertion which are 
required to overcome them easily 
and pleasantly. It is right to say 
that he was used to hard and rough 
work, could walk all day and all 
night too, if it were necessary, and 
fancied that he had a tolerably 
steady head. But he knew noth- 
ing of work on snow or ice—had 
never, indeed, been on a snow 
mountain, with the single excep- 
tion of the Titlis, in the Unter- 
walden; and though he had a cer- 
tain amount of confidence in him- 
self, was by no means sure whe- 
ther he would feel quite comfort- 
able when creeping up a_ sharp 
aréte, or descending by slippery 
steps a steep ice-slope with a couple 
of thousand feet of precipice at the 
bottom of it. He was exception- 
ally fortunate in one respect,—he 
was able to secure the services of 
the great guide whose name stands 
at the head of this paper, and it 
was to Christian Almer that much 
of the pleasure and all the success 
of the expedition were due. 


The weather was very bad that 
year, and made all people depend- 
ent on it very miserable. It rained 
and rained (and rain at Rosenlaui 
or Grindelwald meant snow on the 
higher ground), it blew and it 
thundered, and mist seemed to 
have asserted its right always to 
be present in greater or less quan- 
tities on every mountain. But at 
last there was a change—patches of 
sunshine began to be seen—on the 
snow, and then on the faces of the 
guides. So one September morn- 
ing we started, with Christian 
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Almer and Christian Roth, the 
latter the porter—a strong, willing, 
silent fellow, who carried his some- 
times very heavy burden of food 
and wine and fuel without ever a 
murmur. We intended going by 
the Ménch Joch to the Agisch- 
horn, climbing the Jungfrau on 
the way, and then the Finster- 
aarhorn, but the programme was 
afterwards considerably extended. 
The weather was changeable and 
fickle,—dense clouds hung all day 
on the Faulhorn, and the Wetter- 
horn’s white peak was hid in some- 
thing worse than mist; but the 
mountains in front were clear, and 
we went on although with some- 
what doubting hearts. The lower 
glacier was crossed, the steep 
green slope on the Eiger climbed, 
and in the evening the little hut 
on the Bergli rock was reached, 
after a couple of hours on the snow 
—ground which gave to an ignor- 
amus a good idea of some of the 
work before him. One or two of 
the slopes were steep, and some of 
the crevasses badly bridged and 
not easily crossed. Aud we may 
at once say that it was the crevasses 
and bergschrunds, and these alone, 
which gave us any trouble. We 
found that we did not mind ice- 
slopes, that we rejoiced in arétes, 
and that we contemplated with a 
certain amount of satisfaction the 
narrow ridge of snow which ran 
between two precipices. In such 
places we followed Almer readily, 
and without any feeling of nerv- 
ousness or fear. But with the cre- 
vasses and the grim half-hidden 
bergschrunds it was sometimes 
different. Even when one of these 
latter lay in a long, open, naked 
line—a huge trench to be crossed 
by some slight and seemingly frail 
bridge of snow—we could manage 
it without much trouble. It was 


when the great chasm was nearly 
hid from view that certain qualms 
crossed our mind. 


It would run 
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along some steep mountain-side, 
opening here and there into black 
holes looking like gigantic graves. 
Then for a long distance it would 
be covered with snow, and its pres- 
ence only be betrayed by the hol- 
low—by the unnatural dip in the 
otherwise smooth surface of the 
névé, Again—perhaps just when 
the passage had to be made—it 
would show some of its evilness 
by cracks and blotches of darkness, 
some large, and some so small that 
a boot would almost cover them, 
but so deep that the trinkle of the 
snow in falling was heard against 
the side only (if the side was near), 
and not against the bottom. We 
had a good deal to do with such 
places, especially in the last pass we 
made; and there, in addition to the 
real difficulties of the ground, the 
feeling of a small amount of in- 
security was heightened, not only 
in ourselves, but also, perhaps, in 
the guides, by the almost certain 
knowledge that in one of the great 
chasms we crossed were lying the 
bodies of three men who, one Sun- 
day a few weeks before, had begun 
a journey which they never fin- 
ished. 

The Bergli hut is a curious place 
to spend a night in. It lies in 
a niche of a mass of steep rock, 
thrown down, as it were, on the 
glacier between the Eiger and the 
Viescherhorner. There is only one 
place on this rock where there 
would be room for even such a 
small erection as it is, and there it 
is placed. Its door and its tiny 
window--the size of a sheet of 
paper—look out upon the Schreck- 
horn, seemingly quite close. Great 
mountains are all round it, the val- 
ley of Grindelwald is shut out from 
view by aspur of the Eiger, and its 
green is wanting to the view. 

The sun, after hesitating long as 
to the course he should pursue, left 
the scene altogether, and then there 
was no colour to relieve the dull 
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surroundings. The rocks stood out 
black and cold from the snow- 
coloured ice; the sky, too, was 
white—a dull-greyish white—and 
soon the clouds lowered, and it 
began to snow. Great preparations 
went on inside for supper. At the 
foot of the raised platform or shelf 
which served as a bed, and which 
was very like that in a dog-kennel 
(indeed the place reminded one 
very much of an inferior wane 
was a small stove, and Almer offi- 
ciated as cook with great grace and 
dignity. He had some congealed 
substance stuck at the bottom of a 
tin which looked as if it had once 
held some of Macdougall’s sheep- 
dip. This was soup; and really it 
was good, if one could have for- 
gotten or had not seen the tin. 
Tea was made and chocolate, and 
many pipes were smoked. The 
evening was not promising—one 
red gleam of light touched for a 
moment the wild rocks of the 
Schreckhorn, and then the night 
began ominously with a fine gentle 
snow. Very early the men went to 
bed: we had but a poor time of it 
that night. Perhaps it was the 
novel feeling of being in the midst 
of ice, on a little island as it were, 
11,000 feet above the sea, which 
drove away sleep; or the thought 
that two short paces from the door 
would take one over a precipice on 
to the crevassed glacier below. We 
were anxious about the weather 
too, and about the great mountain 
which we hoped to climb. The 
snow soon ceased, the stars came 
out brightly, and when died away 
the little wind there had been, 
only one sound was left to break the 
night’s stillness. There could be 
no rustle of leaves or grass at that 
great height, no hum of insects or 
call of birds, and the streams which 
‘by day trickled over the rocks fed 
by the melting snow, were now all 
fast bound by frost. But every 
now and then, at frequent though 
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uncertain intervals, masses of ice 
thundered down on to the glaciers 
below, sometimes far off towards 
the Eiger, and sometimes so near 
that one could almost hear the 
individual crash of each great frag- 
ment as it parted into thousands 

ieces at the bottom of the fall. 

here were other reasons why we 
did not sleep well, but it is perhaps 
not necessary to particularise them 
further than by saying that the 
small original inhabitants of the 
hut were very active. The straw 
which made our beds was damp 
and mouldy, and the snow had got 
in and wetted the floor and walls. 
But it seems ungracious to find 
fault with a place without whose 
friendly aid we could not have done 
what we intended without very 
much more discomfort and exposure 
than we experienced; and no one 
can use these shelters without feel- 
ing very grateful to the Swiss Alpine 
Club for their erection. And it is 
right to say that the Bergli hut is 
an unfavourable example ; for others 
—those on the Aletsch glacier and 
the Schreckhorn are instances—are, 
comparatively speaking, palaces. 
We tried hard to-sleep, and then 
failing, read through the visitors’ 
book of the establishment. Dr. 
Haller and his guides had spent a 
night in the hut before going ap 
the Jungfrau. We followed their 
route throughout, hearing of them 
at the Xgischhorn and at the 
Grimsel, from which latter place 
they only started to meet with 
death somewhere on the long slopes 
of the Lauteraarjoch. 

We started at 4 a.m., and after 
climbing the steep rock of the Berg- 
li, followed the tracks of some men 
who had tried the pass a few days 
before, but had been driven back 
by bad weather. The footprints 
led up to a wide dbergschrund ; 
we could see them dimly contin- 
ued on the other side, but in the 
middle there was a hiatus. The 

















snow-bridge on which they had 
crossed was gone, and a mere film 
of delicate white, which might have 
had strength enotigh to carry a rab- 
bit or a fox, was all that was left. 
So a detour had to be made along 
the bergschrund towards the Eiger, 
to try and find another safer place ; 
and failing that, a long and difficult 
route by its rocks would have been 
necessary, which would have taken 
much time, and have seriously in- 
terfered with the long hard day’s 
work before us. There was a 
weird look about that bergschrund 
in the dim morning light: a few 
icicles, not many, fringed its upper 
tier, and then the pale smoky 
purple of its glossy walls ended in 
a deep transparent green, and in 
nothing else, for no eye could see 
the bottom. The new snow-bridge 
crossed this gulf at a high angle, 
and though it was probably safe 
enough, it was rather a relief to be 
well over it, for owing to the width 
of the chasm two of the party had 
to be on the bridge at the same 
time; and if this had gone, the 
third man would probably have 
been dragged out of his precarious 
footing. We had a good look into 
the dim mysterious depths of the 
crevasse, and then were glad to say 
good-bye to it. The little detour, 
though provoking at the time, had 
its compensation, for it enabled us 
to see, without constantly looking 
round, the great magnificence of the 
sunrise—the herald of the splen- 
did weather of the next few days. 
Long lines of colour showed them- 
selves gradually in the east; gold 
faded into emerald, and emerald 
ran into deep starry violet. Soon 
every tint seemed to be repre- 
sented, and then the sun came up 
and showed himself proudly to 
the world. For a little while 


the mountains stil] remained white 
and cold, and the dark rocks stood 
out still unrelieved by shadow. 
The east side of the peak of the 
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Schreckhorn was lighted up, and 
this we could not see, but we had 
not long to wait. In a few mo- 
ments the warm tint was on the 
Eiger, and in a few more on the 
Ménch; and then we ourselves, 
toiling painfully up the steep slope, 
saw its pale surface suddenly lit by 
a rose colour so intense that for 
the moment it almost made us 
blind. The light ran quickly from 
one peak to another, touching each 
with rosy fingers in its downward 
flight. It was not necessary then 
to be told which of the mountains 
round were the highest. The one 
that was highest felt the glow first. 
It soon faded away even from the 
lower glaciers, and the day fairly 
began. 

There was no particular difficulty 
in the climb up the Jungfrau except 
in one place. Not very far from 
the top, a slope of snow lying at the 
highest possible angle is bottomed 
by a bergschrund, while its top 
forms the Roththalsattel or ridge 
which looks down into Lauterbrun- 
nen. This slope has to be crossed 
nearly at a level, and if that was 
all it would merely require good 
step-cutting and care; but gener- 
ally a cornice of ice and frozen 
snow overhangs it, varying in size 
according to the late state of the 
weather,—sometimes a mere fringe 
—sometimes extending outwards 
for many feet. It was here that Dr. 
Haller’s party met with their first 
check, and Inabnit, one of the 
guides, by a terrible fall, received a 
dreadful injury to his back which 
saved his life; for if he had not 
been disabled, he would have been 
with his employer and Rubi on the 
Lauteraarjoch. He was trying to 
make a way through this cornice 
with his axe, when a large piece of 
it came down and threw the whole 
party over; and while they escaped 
with little damage he was dreadfully 
injured—so much so, that on the way 
down to the Concordia hutshe often 
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piteously begged his companions to 
leave him to his fate. There is a 
note in pencil.on the door there 
mentioning the accident. The cor- 
nice we had to pass was a sufli- 
ciently disagreeable-looking affair; 
the slope joined it in smooth un- 
broken line, and this place appeared 
perfectly impassable. But Almer 
never hesitated; he cut his way 
along it, and we followed, driving 
the axes in almost to the head, to 
get good hold, and doing this with 
difficulty for fear of disturbing the 
treacherous overhanging mass above. 
But at last we had to lie almost flat 
‘and wriggle under it, while bits of 
snow and long icicles skimmed 
quickly in a continuous stream into 
the yawning schrund below. Then 
there came a break in the fringe. 
Almer climbed through it and all 
danger was over. We toiled up the 
last long steep slope, and before ten 
stood on the top of the Jungfrau. 
Of the view it is difficult to say 
anything: from here, as from the 
Finsteraarhorn and Schreckhorn, and 
indeed from all the great heights we 
reached, we saw all that was to be 
seen. There was just a tiny fringe 
of haze round this fair horizon, but 
never a cloud in the sky. Though 
there was a sharp wind about half- 
way up, there was none on the 
summit, and we could enjoy the 
wonderful array of peaks in com- 
fort. The descent to the Aletsch 
glacier was soon made; and then 
its long’ stretch of smooth surface 
followed, a somewhat monotonous 
journey, the only delays in which 
were caused by the partial disap- 
pearance into crevices of one or 
other of the party. We went into 
four, Almer into two, and Roth 
into one. On the upper part of 
the glacier the snow was so smooth 
and level that it was impossible 
often to see the slightest sign of a 
gap, and when any one sank in, it 
was without warning. The rope 
of course prevented danger; and 


the only unpleasantness was the 
sudden feeling of collapse, and an 
occasional barking of shins on the 
sometimes sharp edge. The hotel 
on the Aigischhorn was reached in 
fifteen hours from the start. A 
pleasant day was spent there, and 
then we retraced our steps up the 
great glacier, and sleeping at the 
Concordia hut, the next day climb- 
ed the Finsteraarhorn. Here again 
we found not much difficulty, and 
here again our labours were reward- 
ed with a most superb view. Every 
great mountain in Switzerland was 
in sight. Far away, but with his 
great bulk clearly defined against 
the bright sky, was Mont Blanc, 
with his aiguilles ; and to the left, 
Monte Rosa, the Weisshorn, the 
splendid Matterhorn, and the long 
range which ended in distant Italy. 
Far away on the other side, too, 
could we see—to the Jura and the 
Black Forest. The view on the 
south side is like that seen from 
the Agischhorn, with the increase 
of power which 4000 feet of addi- 
tional elevation gives it; but from 
there you cannot, as from here, look 
north. The near prospect, too, look- 
ing down, is most grand: the near 
circle of mountains which stand 
round the Finsteraarhorn is a most 
stately one. There is the Jungfrau, 
no longer able to make the proud 
boast of ‘maiden,’—a mistress 
now—sometimes gentle, sometimes 
coy, and sometimes terribly stern. 
There is the Eiger, and the treacher- 
ous Ménch, whose long, seemingly 
easy slope is one of the more diffi- 
cult of climbs; and there, too, the 
wild rocks of the great mountain 
we hoped soon to climb reared 
themselves up into the sky,—the 
“ orimmest fiend of the Oberland,” 
the “ peak of terror”—the Schreck- 
horn, 

There was no wind on that most 
perfect day. At the height of over 
14,000 feet the air was as warm 
and gentle as it had been at the 
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Aigischhorn; and though it was 
difficult to find a place free from 
snow to sit, we stayed an hour 
and a half on the top, none of us 
feeling the least cold. Whilst we ate 
our lunch, Almer pointed out the 
most prominent of the great forest 
of peaks. Part of the time was 
devoted to breaking off a bit of the 
great cornice which overhung from 
the top. Well held by the two 
men who got secure footing a little 
below, we hacked and hewed at it 
with great labour, till at length it 
suddenly gave way and went down 
to the depths below. Four thou- 
sand feet it went, breaking into 
pieces as it struck projecting ribs 
of rock or ice; and as these in their 
turn started others, there was in 
the end quite a respectable little 
avalanche. So steep are the cliffs 
which fall away from the top of 
the Finsteraarhorn, that a stone 


dropped from the one hand falls 


with very little touch of anything 
but air to that great depth, while 
a larger one, started by the other, 
finds its way in enormous bounds 
on to the Viescher glacier on the 
south-east side. 

The next morning, after another 
night at the Concordia, we crossed 
to the Grimsel by the Oberaarjoch, 
climbing the Oberaarhorn on the 
way. Before starting, we contem- 
plated with much dismay the pro- 
visions which were to keep up the 
strength of three men during much 
hard work. One leg of a chicken, 
a small piece of cheese, some bread 
and chocolate, and a tiny bit of 
bacon, was all that could be found. 
Almer, however, said he did not 
care for anything but bread and 
cheese, and Roth of course agreed 
with his chief, so we devoured 
greedily the greater part of the 
more dainty food. Chocolate was 
always useful, and a great mainstay ; 
and though we always had plenty 
of brandy and whisky with us, 
we found that tea, iced in the 
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snow, and mixed with red wine 
and a little lemon, was the most 
refreshing, and the best drink to 
walk on. The Oberaarhorn gave a 
little more trouble than it need 
have done, its upper part being 
one immense slope of hard ice—a 
state of things which Almer had 
never seen there before—and this 
necessitated steps being cut all 
the way. The rocks, too—which 
had to be taken sooner than usual 
— were, though easy, loose and 
rotten; and before the descent was 
finished, the glacier below was 
thickly sprinkled with their frag- 
ments, and the air filled with the’ 
peculiar smell which bruised stone 
gives out. We crossed at the top 
of this pass the largest bergschrund 
we had yet met with. Almer 
thought it was a hundred feet wide, 
and we thought that a grouse killed 
across it would have been well 
shot. 

It was pleasant in the Grimsel 
valley on that bright autumn after- 
noon. After the long hours spent 
on snow and ice, with nothing to 
relieve their cold beauties but rock 
bare of the smallest atom of vege- 
tation, the eye wandered with plea- 
sure over the richer colouring of 
the more home-like little strath. 
Heather grew luxuriantly below the 
junction of the two great glaciers 
and along the valley’s sides, and 
the rich green of the short mountain- 
grass brought out the warm greys 
and browns of the long ago ice- 
rounded walls which shut it in. 
It reminded one of places such as 
many were then passing through in 
eget labour far away in Scot- 
and, though the contour of the 
rocks a little destroyed the resem- 
blance. No one however ignorant 
of geology could look at these rocks 
without seeing that their shapes 
had been formed by ice. How 
long ago it was—how many thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
years it is, since the glaciers shrank 
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and left them bare, perhaps scien- 
tific men could tell, though we 
could not. But the marks were 
plain enough. Sometimes in Eng- 
land tiny furrows or even scratches 
on stone are shown as proofs of a 
colder climate—as the workings of 
ice—and great isolated boulders are 
pointed out as signs of its power. 
Here for some mile or two in length, 
for some thousands of feet in height, 
nearly every single rock had been 
rounded,—there seemed hardly a 
sharp angle of stone on the hillside. 
They rose tier upon tier, played 
upon now as for many centuries by 
rain and snow, and warmed by sun, 
the short turf running round them 
and creeping into every hollow, 
which for some immense unknown 
period had been hid in ice. Per- 
haps as it has gone here so it will 
go in other parts, and the depths 
which it now covers be one day 
given to the light. Perhaps in a 
thousand years shepherds may look 
after their goats far up on the 
Ménch, and women sit and watch 
their children playing under syca- 
more and vines on the lower slopes 
of the Finsteraarhorn. That would 
be a bad age for Alpine climbers— 
a bad age, too, for the great plains 
of Europe. 

The Grimsel must be a wild place 
in winter, and the two men who 
stay there to help travellers can 
have but a lonely time of it. We 
went up the pass to look at the 
view of the Rhone glacier in the 
Furka, but were more interested in 
the little “Todten See,” the “ tarn 
of the dead ;” and we tried to imag- 
ine the day, sixty or seventy years 
ago, when Frenchmen and Austrians 
met there and fought, and its waters 
- sepulchre to those who wer 

illed. 

Soon after two the next morning 
we started for Grindelwald by the 
Lauteraarjoch. The morning was 
not promising, and Almer at one 
time thought it would be better to 
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go by the easier Strahleck ; but 
when we stopped for a second 
breakfast on the huge moraine 
where the Lauteraar and Finster- 
aar glaciers join, it showed signs 
of better things, and the longer 
and more difficult pass was taken. 
There are many moulins on these 
glaciers—holes formed by the sur- 
face-water pouring into a crevasse, 
which soon becomes enlarged, and 
which is often of very great depth. 
The larger ones are not unlike the 
shaft of a coal-pit—a shaft lined 
with sapphire and emerald instead 
of grimy stone. 

On this ground Almer made a 
change in his way of proceeding, 
and we well knew the reason. We 
had sometimes wondered at the 
supreme indifference with which he 
passed the wildest-looking crevasses 
and bergschrunds without deigning 
to look into them— places which 
had a strange fascination for us. 
But here it was different: here we 
often went a little out of our way 
that he might examine them. 
With the rope taut behind him, 
and with snow-spectacles off, he 
peered long and earnestly into their 
black depths, if by chance he might 
see any traces of the three lost 
men. For he believed (of course 
it was only a supposition, but com- 
ing from him it is worthy of men- 
tion) that Dr. Haller and his guides 
had never reached the top of the 
pass, but were lying in one of the 
holes on the Grimsel side. But no 
one will ever know. Those who had 
worked with Rubi, both English- 
men and guides, think it most un- 
likely that the accident happened 
through any fault or rashness of his, 
for he was a steady, first-rate man. 
The crevasses ran here in every 
direction, and were many of them 
very wide: indeed in some parts it 
seemed as if we were crossing one 
enormous pit, and that the snow and 
ice by which we did so was merely 
a thin and frail covering over it. 
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There is something appalling in 
the ill luck which all connected 
with that party had. Rubi was on 
the Matterhorn last year when the 
gentleman whom he was with, by 
his own neglect of the rope, fell 
from a great height and was killed. 
This year he and Inabnit and Dr. 
Haller were on the Jungfrau when 
the accident we have mentioned 
before took place. These two mis- 
fortunes made, as they well might, 
a great impression on Rubi, for he 
said at Grindelwald, a short time 
afterwards, that if he could afford 
to do so—if he could in any other 
way provide for his wife and chil- 
dren—that he would give the moun- 
tains up altogether. Poor fellow! 
he had been a witness only of 
calamity before, he was now to 
become a principal in it; and in 
a few days he started on that ex- 
= from which neither he nor 
is comrades were ever to return. 

Owing to the lateness of the 
season and the shrinking of the ice, 
the pass, never an easy one, was 
made more difficult, and its difficul- 
ties brought out the wonderful qual- 
ities of our guide. Almer loitering 
about the hotels at Grindelwald, or 
showing the glaciers and ice-caves to 
some high-hatted, black-coated tour- 
ist, and Almer cutting his way up 
the steep bergschrunded Col at the 
top of the Lauteraarjoch, or find- 
ing his way with barely the small- 
est delay or hesitation through the 
bewildering intricacy of the seracs 
on the other side, seemed hardly to 
be the same man. We looked at him 
with somewhat of the same feeling 
—only here much intensified — 
with which a novice regards a first- 
class deer-stalker who has been suc- 
cessfully showing off his craft,—in- 
tensified here: for in the one case 
bad management means vexation 
and disappointment only; in the 
other, something of much greater 
importance—perhaps life. 

e payment which such men 
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get may appear high. Seventy or 
eighty francs for leading the way 
up the Jungfrau or the Schreck- 
horn seems a great deal of money, 
but the disproportion of the pay- 
ment to the service vanishes when 
the nature of the service is consid- 
ered. ~ Indeed, then one is inclined 
to wonder that so much is done for 
comparatively so little. To show 
the way up a difficult mountain to 
an experienced man is of course 
a very different thing to taking up 
a novice, and the bulk of those who 
spend their time in climbing are 
perfectly able to look after them- 
selves and cause little trouble to 
their guides. Though we suppose 
that, to first-class guides, the com- 
pany of any outsider, however good 
he may be, must be to a certain 
extent a hindrance. But then there 
are people who go up a mountain 
in order to say they have been up 
it. The work of dragging such 
individuals up Monte Rosa or Mont 
Blanc is sometimes dreadful. Their 
guides will get them up somehow, 
—by hook or crook, if the thing 
is feasible it will be done. The 
climber may be exhausted almost 
to the last stage of exhaustion; he 
may be giddy, and feel sick from 
the rarefied air; but if he can only 
keep the little spark of pluck which 
must have been in him when he 
started from quite going out, his 
guides will give him a noble share 
of their limbs and lungs and 
strength, and get him to the top, 
though probably in a* condition 
little suited for enjoying what he 
will see there. When an unknown 
man comes to a guide and engages 
him for some, perhaps, difficult ex- 
pedition, the latter has no means of 
finding out his capabilities. He 
may be a second Tyndall or Leslie 
Stephen; but then, on the other 
hand, he may be an _ individual 
who has very much overrated his 
strength, one whose nerve and head 
may give way utterly at the most 
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critical moment. The guide must 
to acertain extent risk his life with 
such a man; and who can say that 
for such a service the payment 
asked is dear? A climber keeping 
his man for any length of time will 
of course arrange to do his work at 
a much lower rate—at so much for 
every peak and pass. 

So far there had been no hitch or 
delay in our pleasant journey,—the 
pale maiden had been gracious and 
smiled upon us, and the dark peak 
had shown us his bright side. The 
Schreckhorn was tried next, and 
that great mountain was at first 
moody and would have nothing to 
do with us. We had a steep climb 
to the Schwarzegg hut by the rocks 
on the left side of the upper glacier 
(for the ice was in such bad order 
that we could not use it), past the 
place where, twenty years ago, a 
chamois-hunter was killed in an 
avalanche, and where a bit of his 
waistcoat still remains between two 
great stones—one of which was 
lying on him six months after when 
he was found, past little nooks 
white with edelweiss, for as Almer 
said, “Here come not many peo- 
ple.” Then for hours there was a 
steady patter of rain on the roof, 
which later in the night turned to 
snow, and in the morning it lay 
thick before the door, and there 
was nothing for us but to go back. 
It made the return journey by the 
rocks troublesome: it was only here 
and there that the blue of late gen- 
tians could be seen; but the ede- 
weiss with its larger stem showed 
grey on the white covering. And 
then for nearly a fortnight we could 
do nothing: the snow came lower 
and lower, whitening the Scheidecks, 
and at last weighing down the 
branches of the firs quite low on 
the Eiger. So we had to stop, 
restless, at the pleasant “ Bear,” 
tormenting the lives of the numer- 
ous Mr. Bosses by questions about 
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the weather, and finding consola- 


‘tion only in the conduct and sweet 


behaviour of their admirable mon- 
key. It seemed as if the winter 
was really coming on, and that the 
Schreckhorn would be unapproach- 
able for another year; for furious 
winds, as well as snow, were at work 
on the heights, and sometimes the 
Wetterhorn was wrapped in one great 
sheet of white with no rock visible. 

We stayed on, however, hoping, 
till we, who had arrived when nearly 
a hundred people sat down to din- 
ner, were left almost alone at the 
“ Bear”—almost alone, in fact, in 
Grindelwald, and things began to 
look very black indeed. Then 
they brightened. After a succession 
of fine days, sandwiched in between 
two wet ones, the weather got bet- 
ter, and—just before October—we 
started again. 

The snow cowloirs which lead up 
to the final aréte of the Schreckhorn 
are exceeding steep. We had ex- 
amined them with much interest 
from the Finsteraarhorn with a good 
glass, and from that point of view 
they appear perpendicular, though 
they are not quiteso bad as that. 
The mountain is—especially after 
fresh snow—subject to avalanches, 
and is also in the habit of sending 
down showers of stones. For some 
immense period—in fact, ever since 
its formationn—a mass of hard red 
rock has existed near the summit. 
The suns of thousands of summers, 
the frost and snow and rain of thou- 
sands of winters, have acted upon 
it and its surroundings seemingly 
to little purpose. But they have 
done their work, and it has one 
day to leave its resting-place, and 
make its first and last journey—a 
wild one it will be—down to the 
glacier below. In a very few seconds 
it acquires a terrible impetus. It 
strikes a rock, and long before the 
sound of the smash reaches the ear, 
the eye sees the solid block part 
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into thousands of pieces, whilst 
they as they hurry on pick up and 
carry with them all loose fragments 
which they may happen to touch; 
so that the disturbance which be- 
gan in the fall of one great mass at 
the top, spreads out into a great 
fan of flying devastation, and ends 
three or four thousand feet below 
on the glacier. The small bits sink 
into the snow at once; the larger— 
unless they be very large—disap- 
pear later; and soon there is nosign 
left, unless it be the bruised moun- 
tain-side, of the exercise of a power 
capable of sweeping away a regi- 
ment. Such a fall is best seen at 
a distance. Another kind of stone 
avalanche is caused by the slipping 
of a mass of loose débris. The noise 
made by this has a_ particularly 
harsh grating sound about it, very 
disagreeable to listen to at night. 
The Schreckhorn delights in all 
this kind of thing. He is constant- 
ly preparing some such little greet- 
ing for those who are toiling up 
him. Perhaps this is how he got 
his name; but more probably it 
was from his hopeless-looking cliffs, 
and from his position, completely 
cireled with ice. There is a real 
awfulness about the “peak of ter- 
ror” when he shows himself against 
a black lowering sky, his middle 
hid in mist, or only seen here and 
there. He looks almost cruel— 
utterly inaccessible—as if he was 
thirty thousand feet high. He has 
been sometimes very cruel. 

There were a little moon and 
bright stars, and we determined 
not to wait for daylight, but to 
make a very early start, for the 
weather was so fickle and change- 
able that there was no certainty of 
its remaining favourable for even a 
few hours. At exactly two the hut 
was left; in fifteen minutes the foot 
of the first great couloir was reached. 
From that point to the top we had 
eight hours of hard, almost inces- 
sant work. To thé ordinary diffi- 


culties of a climb—never an easy 
one—we had those caused by fresh 
snow, deep and often soft on 
the couloirs, thick and treacher- 
ously lying on the rocks. The first 
couloir is in shape not unlike an 
hour-glass. It narrows after a rise 
of a thousand feet or so (but it is 
difficult to measure accurately with 
the eye distances on snow, and it 
may be much more or less) from a 
tolerable breadth to a very narrow 
neck, and then opens out again, 
and through this neck any ice or 
snow or stones coming from above 
must fall. It was a place danger- 
ous to pass when the sun had been 
up any time, but safe enough then 
when the frost was still in power. 
Then the rocks on the right were 
taken to again for a little, and 
then again the snow. For hours 
we toiled on, the work of the last 
men, hard though it was, being as 
nothing compared with what Almer 
had to do. How many steps he 
made it is impossible to say—some 
thousands ; we counted 470 on the 
last slope. Of course many of these 
—by far the greatest number—were 
made in the hardened snow, and 
one or two blows of the extraordi- 
nary weapon he carried were, as a 
rule, sufficient to make them. For 
in looking into the Zassenberg 
chalét the day before, Almer had 
seen a great heart-shaped sort of 
hoe, witha blade two or three times 
as broad as an ordinary ice-axe. 
This had been used for making a 
track on the moraine for some beasts 
which came across the glacier for 
two or three weeks’ feeding, and he 
thought it would be useful in step- 
cutting, or in clearing away the cor- 
nice on the aréte. It proved most 
useful : without it our time, long as 
it was,would have been much longer. 
Its temper was good, and it would 
cut a step in very hard névé. Where 
ice had to be crossed Almer took 
one of our axes. 

In due time the sun rose; we 
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had then reached a great height, 
and the view was most extraordin- 
ary. The Lauteraarhorn on the right, 
and the Schreckhorn above, loomed 
faintly through a grey mist; the 
Finsteraarhorn, and the range on 
that side, shone through a rosy 
vapour, and directly below it was 
clear. But on the upper part of 
the lower glacier floated an exceed- 
ingly dense white fog, thick and 
heavy, and seemingly solid enough 
to have floated an ironclad. Above 
this the deeply crimsoned peaks of 
some great mountains showed them- 
selves—the Eiger, the Monch, and 
the Jungfrau. 

We toiled on, straight up some 
slopes, zigzagging in long bends 
across others which lay at a higher 
angle, till at length we stood on 
the snow-ridge from which the 
great peak—now not so far off— 
“stood up and took the morning,” 
and which looks down on the top 
of the Lauteraarjoch. From this 
point the hour’s ordinary work was 
turned into two, and it was the 
most difficult and exciting part of 
the climb—perhaps a little bit of it 
dangerous. Much of the final aréte 
—the great fish-boned jagged ridge 
by which the top of the Schreck- 
horn is reached—does actually go 
to a point: there are few places 
where you cannot—one or two 
where you must—sit astride. And 
the snow, which lay thickly wher- 
ever it could find a resting-place, 
sometimes ended in a ridge which 
can only be accurately described by 
saying that “it had no parts and 
no magnitude.” First, for a score 
or two of yards, the way led a 
little below the top of the aréte, 
along the face of the tremendous 
slope which ends on the Lauteraar- 
joch, down which Mr. Elliot fell— 
a slope between three and four 
thousand feet long, and so steep 
that a handkerchief would not rest 
on it. This was the worst bit on 
the mountain ; the footing was rather 
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insecure, the ice was very hard 
and bleak, and fine dry powdered 
snow kept continually falling from 
above and filling up the steps. 
Here, and along the last aréte, we 
had to move one at atime, and then 
with care and caution. Sometimes 
on poking with the axe to find 
a resting-place for one’s foot, what 
seemed a firm bit of snow-covered 
rock would turn out to be a mere 
fringe, and the little hole acted 
as a telescope for a serac on the 
upper Grindelwald glacier instead 
of for the firm red stone looked for. 

Up and down the jagged teeth 
we went, and at last one of the 
party put his hand on a sugar-loaf 
of snow, and laughed and said, “ We 
have conquered the Schreckhorn.” 
If the great mountain heard him, 
as no doubt he did, he must have 
smiled to himself and thought, “ Ah, 
if I had yawned—if I had shaken 
my base ever so little—nay, if I 
had caused to follow to the touch 
one of my hard rocks, where would 
those small specks be now?” Mr. 
Leslie Stephen may well have been 
proud when he, first of human beings, 
stood on that sharp peak, which in 
all its thousands of years had never 
known the presence of a man. 

Of the view we shall say nothing. 
The sky was blue and _ perfectly 
free from clouds; the atmosphere 
was as clear as it ever could be 
or ever will be; all the mountains 
which ever have been, or ever will 
be seen, were in sight, and we 
looked upon them. 

After what we have written it 
may seem paradoxical to declare 
that there was little danger in the 
climb. Probably that incurred from 
falling stones was the greatest. 
Like all high mountains, the diffi- 
culties of the Schreckhorn vary. 
We had it about at its worst. 
Almer had never seen so much 
snow on it except during his win- 
ter ascent. At Grindelwald it was 
thought that we should be driven 
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back a second time, owing to the 
quantity lying on the rocks. This 
snow did add very much to the 
labour, and made the time long,— 
very long, judging by some entries in 
the book. This year we went up the 
Matterhorn, and, with the exception 
of one slope dangerous from fresh 
snow, found him not so hard to 
manage as his Bernese brother. No 
doubt the steep slopes and the arétes 
would be trying to weak heads. But 
then people with weak heads have 
no business on the Schreckhorn. 
It would not be pleasant in one or 
two places to slip badly. Some 
men say that a good guide should 
be always able to prevent the slip 
of his charge becoming dangerous. 
Perhaps he may. There is at any 
rate one place on this mountain 
where we should not like to try 
the experiment. People say a 
guide may slip: we can hardly be- 
lieve it of a good one; certainly not 
of Christian Almer: we felt quite 
safe with him. It is perhaps im- 
possible to convey to the minds of 
people who have never been up a 
snow mountain what a snow moun- 
tain is like. A man describes 
something which sounds awful, and 
which, in a measure, is awful. 
And then he says it is not danger- 
ous to do it, and he may be right 
too in this. For the Alps a man 
needs strong limbs, a steady head, 
good lungs, and a certain amount 
of condition, and then he need not 
be afraid. Ice-steps and precipices 
are worse things to think about in 
bed than they are inreality. We have 
tried to write about the Schreckhorn 
without exaggerating or underrating 
its difficulties. We found out soon 
enough the weak places in our cap- 
abilities. We discovered that we 


could do hard up-hill work, cer- 
tainly we will not say as well as 
the guides, but still with satisfac- 
tion and comfort to ourselves. It 
was in descents where we were most 
at a loss. In coming down a hill- 
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side which was steep, without being 
dangerously so, and where it was 
not necessary to use much caution, 
they would stride away in a fashion 
quite impossible to us, and keep 
their feet. on smooth snow or ice by 
their perfect balance when we felt 
a secret longing to sit down and 
slide—sometimes, indeed, not only 
felt it but did it. Once or twice 
we executed some curious and un- 
dignified flourishes in such places; 
for a very little pressure on the 
rope from the leading man was suf- 
ficient to pull us over. In crossing 
—especially in descending moraines, 
we found it impossible to get over 
the chaos of huge, loose, sharp- 
pointed rocks, often snow-covered, 
with the ease with which they did, 
and the hours spent in such places 
are the least pleasant to look back 
upon. The time up and down the 
Schreckhorn was twenty-two hours. 

So the pleasant expedition ended. 
Its pleasantness was due to three 
causes : to the fine weather; to being 
in good condition, and so being able 
to get through a hard day with en- 
joyment, and without dread of the 
morrow’s early start; and, thirdly, 
to Christian Almer. To him was 
owing much of the pleasure, and, 
of course, all the success. He was 
always cheerful, always obliging, 
always ready to do his hard work; 
and it was a great thing, especially 
to a beginner, to feel that he might 
be absolutely depended upon—to 
know that if it was possible to do 
a thing that he would do it, and 
that none knew better than he 
when a thing was possible. We had 
the honour of filling up the last 
page in his book,—the long record 
of his work for the last twenty 
years; and though we felt that he 
little needed our testimony, we had 
the satisfaction of depicting there a 
weapon of whose use even Mr. Ball 
would be ignorant—the great heart- 
shaped hoe with which he cut his 
way up the Schreckhorn. 
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I. 
IDYLL, 
(From Don Juan Melandez Valdes.) 


“ Siendo yo nifio tierno 
Con la nitia Dorila,” &e. 


Wuen we were but mere children— 
My Dorila and I— 

We roamed to cull the brightest flowers 
From every woodland nigh: 


And her little clever fingers 

Would make them seem more fair 
Than ever, twined in chaplets 

To garland either’s hair. 


So childhood’s happy season 
We passed in childish play, 
Without a thought to count the hours 
That fleeted fast away. 


But age kept pace with pastime, 
As year by year we grew; 

And youth was conscious of a sense 
That childhood never knew. 


At meeting and at greeting 
We laughed, and scarce knew why :— 
Some meaning, yet unspoken, seemed 
The laugh to underlie. 


’Twould make my heart beat faster 
To bring her garlands now; 

’Twould set her hands a-tremble 
To bind them on my brow. 


But once, a pair of turtles 
We saw, beside their nest, 
That prettily with bill to bill 
Their mutual flame expressed. 


The sight was inspiration ! 
Lip pressed to lip revealed 

The fire that long had smouldered 

In either breast concealed. 
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Childhood—as fleets a shadow— 
That moment passed away: 
And Love, with all his sunshine, 

Lit up the happy day! 


Il. 
TO MY LADY’S EYES. 
MADRIGAL. 
(From Gutierre de Cetina.) 
“* Ojos claros serenos,” &c. 


O Eyes, serene and clear, 
That are to me so dear, 
Whose sweet aspéct so wins the general praise, 
Why, only when on mine 
You turn your gaze divine, 
Should anger and disdain seem flashing in your rays? 


When best soft tenderness 
Their beauty doth express, 
Why should for me alone your look be pitiless? 
Yet, Eyes, serene and clear, 
That are to mine so dear, 
If in your glance for me, 
Nothing, but scorn must be, 
This only boon I pray, 
Look scornful on me still, rather than look away 


III. 


EPIGRAM. 
(From Bartolome de Argensoia.) 


“ Quatro dientes te quedaron,” &c. 


Ella, you had, a month ago, 

Just four teeth left, or I misreckoned :— 
One fit of coughing shook out two, 

And t’other pair a second. 


Cough boldly now, when you’ve a mind, 
To fear results there’s no more reason; 
For a third fit can never find 
Another tusk to seize on. 


Note.—Four teeth, it would seem, are all that satirists can allow to 
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the ancient ladies on whose decaying charms they exercise their ill- 
natured wits. Scholars will remember Martial, iii. 93 :— 


IV. 


CANTILENA, 


Our merry wenches cry ; 
And none of Chivalry ?” 
Dear girls, such shape as Nature 


Hence all we men are ugly, 
And all you women fair! 


The lute’s not formed to echo 
The trumpet’s loud alarm ; 


With clumsy shield on arm. 


Yet, faith! ’tis little boot 


Drop never wholesome fruit. 
Who thinks a hero’s glory 
In wound and scar to find, 


May patch his mangled carcass 
With plasters to his mind. 


Who for mere mercenary greed 


A beggar evermore! 


I sing but of the wars I wage, 


And so, my merry maidens, 
Enough of reasons why 


And none of Chivalry. 





‘<Cum tibi trecenti Consules, Vetustina, 
Et tres capilli, guatwor que sint dentes,” &c. 


(Freely translated from Don Hstevan Manual de Villegas.) 


“ Dicen me las muchachas, 
Que sera Don Esteban,” &c. 


“What whim is this, Don Stephen,” 


“That all your strains are songs of Love 


First gives us, each must wear; 


Besides one scarce could thrum it 


The laurel’s leaves are green enough,— 


To shake a tree whose branches 


Would drench a field in gore; 
Heaven send him thence—if thence he ’scape— 


To treat of broils and bloodshed 
My peaceful Muse were stupid: 


And they’re the wars of Cupid. 


Don Stephen’s songs are all of Love, 
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v. 
SONNET. 
(From'Zupercio de Argensola.) 
Yo os quiero confesar, Don Juan, primero,” &ec. 


I grant, Don John, the lily and rose that, rarely 

Blent on my Inez’ cheek, enchant the town, 

Are just thus much, and only thus, her own, 
That, but last week, for cash she bought them fairly. 
Yet grant you this in turn:—so exquisite 

A beauty charms us in the lovely lie, 

That Art may justly triumph to outvie 
Plain simple Nature’s honest red and white. 

And, if I’m caught by this deceitful seeming, 
Am I more fooled than others? Tricks like this 
Nature herself not seldom’s fond of trying :— 
Look up at yon blue heaven above us beaming— 
Tis neither heaven, nor blue.—What pity ’tis 
That so much Beauty should be so much Lying! 


Note.—The joke of the first four lines is the common property of 
satirists in many languages. Martial has it in his “Nam quod emas 
possis dicere jure tuum” (ii. 20), and in his later Epigram :— 


‘¢Jurat capillos esse quos emit suos 
Fabulla Numquid illa, Paulle, pejerat?”—(vi. 12.) 


Mr. Booth in his badly edited ‘ Book of Epigrams, Ancient and Modern,’ 
gives an English reading of it :— 
‘*The lovely hair that Mary wears 
Is hers, who would have thought it? 
She swears ‘tis hers, and truly swears— 
For I know where she bought it.” 


But the turn given to it in the sequel is, so far at least as I know, the 
Spaniard’s own. 


vi. 
THE LOVER’S DOOM. 
(From Don Diego de Mendoza.) 


“ Esta es la justicia 
Que mandan hacer,” &c. 


This is the sentence 
That Justice must pass 
On him who in Love’s trap 
Gets caught like an ass. 
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Poor wretch, if once beauty 
Bewilders his brains, 

His venture is wrecked, but 
His madness remains, 


In the maze of Don Cupid 
Who once goes astray, 

Will ne’er to escape it 
Recover the way. 


In vain he his prison 
Will strive to repass, 
Whoever in Love’s trap 
Gets caught, like an ass. 


Let him pen odes and sonnets, 
He’ll scrawl them in vain: 
Repentance won’t help him 
To freedom again. 


And when life grows a burden 
Too grievous to bear, 

E’en Death to his summons 
Will turn a deaf ear. 


So hard is the sentence 
That Justice must pass 
On him who in Love’s trap 
Gets caught, like an ass. 


In passionate blindness 
Of credulous youth 
He hugs to his bosom 
A cheat for a truth, 
And but kindles a furnace 
Through which he must pass,— 
Whoever in Love’s trap 
Gets caught, like an ass. 


The stings of a woman’s 
Caprice and disdain,— 
The eye-winks of rivals 
That mock at his pain,— 
The looks of lost friendship 
Turned coldly away,— 
All these be his portion 
To bear as he may. 

For such is the sentence 
That Justice must pass 
On him who in Love’s trap 
Gets caught, like an ass. 
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If he e’er find a moment 
His suit to declare, 
Let her smile on some rival 
With jest at his prayer :— 
And in vain fret and fuming 
His days let him pass, 
Whoever in Love’s trap 
Gets caught, like an ass. 


Let no man believe in 
The tale of his pains :— 

Let judgment condemn him 
Unheard, to his chains, 

And whene’er he cries “ Pity !” 
None answer “ Alas!” 

For his case, who in Love’s trap 
Gets caught, like an ass. 


Note.—“ Some of Mendoza’s lyrics,” says Bouterwek, “are overloaded 
with tedious love-complainings.” Perhaps the above may partly justify 
the criticism. To me, I confess, it seems written more from the head 


than from the heart. 


VII. 


SONNET. 


(From Quevedo.) 


“ Buscas en Roma & Roma, o peregrino / 
Y en Roma misma a Roma no la hallas,” &ec. 


Pilgrim, in Rome who seekest Rome, resign 
The search, in Rome’s self Rome is lost and gone :— 
Her boasted walls are but a skeleton; 

In its own wreck self-tombed is Aventine ;— 

The Imperial Palace strews its namesake-hill ;— 
The medalled bronze, whereon her gravers traced 
The line of Latin victors, age-effaced, 

Confesses Time the greater conqueror still. 

Tiber alone is left her:—but his tide 
That erst a Queenly City girt, to-day 
With mournful murmur round a grave complains. 

Alas for Rome’s lost beauty, pomp, and pride! 
What seemed eternal long hath passed away,— 
And what alone was fleeting still remains! 


Note.—Perhaps I ought hardly to include this among specimens of 
“lighter” Spanish poetry. But I hope I may be forgiven for striking 
my last chord in a graver tone. The sonnet has been long, widely, and 
justly admired: and Spaniards, I think, claim for it such a place in 
their literature as the famous sonnet of Filicaja (“ Italia! Italia!” &c.) 
holds in that of the Italians. 
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HINTS FOR AN AUTUMNAL RAMBLE. 


BY AN OLD TRAMP, 


Ir is not one of the calamities that 
occasion lamentation and mourning 
and woe, for the hard-worked man of 
affairs to lose from untoward acci- 
dent these few weeks of July or 
August that were to throw sunshine 
on his heart, and clearing it of the 
mist and damp, of the contest with 
the world, send him back a resusci- 
tated man, with a zest for the duties 
that towards the holiday period 
were daily increasing in burden- 
some weight. Though his calamity 
be not sufficiently acute to draw 
sympathetic tears from the wit- 
nesses of his woes, yet it may be 
esteemed as a worthy and humane 
act to endeavour to mitigate his dis- 
appointment by taking his misfor- 
tune into consideration, and looking 
around for the discovery of any 
available mitigation of his lot. Let 
the merit of the service achieve no 
higher eminence in well-doing than 
that earned by the stranger on the 
road who is enabled to set the way- 
faring man on the right path to 
his destination; or, if he has gone 
hopelessly astray, to help him to 
some possible place of refuge for the 
night. A few hints have already 
been dropped on the availability of 
the tourist districts nearest home. 
There is no intention of saying 
more about the Isle of Wight, or 
Portland, or Wales, or the Lake 
district—even of the Grampians. 
It may be that the available re- 
sources of all these pleasure-grounds 
have been already exhausted by 
him whose misfortune it has been 
to lose his chances of a more dis- 
tant and heretofore untrodden pil- 
grimage. For the few days yet 
available, he would fain, if it be 
practicable, indulge in the genial 





prospect of “to-morrow to fresh 
woods and pastures new.” The 
period of the year has come when 
we must look northward for sun- 
shine, and, so doing, the following 
pages are devoted to the separate 
archipelagos or groups of islands 
known as Orkney and Shetland. 

To Thomas Carlyle’s solemn mys- 
tery of the midnight hour, “ when 
all the world is asleep except the 
watchers,” we may find a companion 
mystery in the equinoxes, when at 
the same points of time the sun 
rises and sets “from Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral 
strand.” When September has set 
in there are stil] some twenty days 
giving Shetland more sunshine than 
any other region of the British 
empire. 

Unfortunately the suggested field 
of enterprise, though near at hand, 
is not endowed with the further 
advantage that it can be reached 
without going to sea; nor is there 
any immediate prospect, for all the 
triumphant progress of our engin- 
eers in tunnelling and bridging, 
that the difficulty will be remedied 
for the present generation. An 
amusing and instructive book was 
written by an amiable and accom- 
plished author,—not yet, let it be 
hoped, forgotten among us,—James 
Baillie Fraser, called ‘ Narrative of 
the Residence of the Persian Princes 
in London in 1835 and 1836, with 
an Account of their Journey from 
Persia, and subsequent Adventures.’ 
Baillie Fraser was one of the most 
eminent among British orientalists, 
and his other works deal exclusive- 
ly with Eastern life and history. 
Here, however, he brings the East- 
ern life into picturesque conjunc- 
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tion and contrast with our civilisa- 
tion, our common-sense, and our 
vulgarity ; and while other authors 
—— the same object —as 

orier, in his amusing story of 
‘Hajji Baba’ —have had to in- 
vent their little histories, he had 
the privilege of taking his picture 
from life. Among the countless 
difficulties through which it was 
impossible to assimilate the ori- 
ental with the Teutonic notions, 
was the impossibility of bringing 
the Persian ambassadors to Lon- 
don overland, and the impossibility 
of proving to them that the feat 
was impossible. The French Gov- 
ernment had brought them to Paris 
comfortably over smooth roads— 
why did not Britain do the same? 
and all arguments founded on the 
insular nature of our territory were 
received with the plea—no doubt 
there might be difficulties, but the 
great point was that France had 
kindly overcome them, and Britain 
had not. 

In Hood’s ‘Up the Rhine’ we 
have a short scene between a florid 
Englishman, suffering the martyr- 
dom of the Channel in its cruellest 
form, and a yellow Yankey, who 
takes the whole affair with indiffer- 
ence and comfort. As a result of 
a conversation between the two, a 
bargain is struck that for a consider- 
ation the stranger, who admits that 
he was not always exempt from the 
other’s fate, shall reveal the secret 
of his method of exempting himself. 
The sale of it being distinctly and 
satisfactorily adjusted, the secret is 
announced as “being thirty years 
at sea.” 

Cheerless as it may seem, this 
points to the true remedy for the 
evil. If any inexperienced youth, 


ambitious of becoming a bold wan- 
derer, desires to struggle with and 
master the difficulties of his fate at 
the beginning, let him take to the 
sea with resignation and courage. 
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What may perhaps at first have 
been repulsive and even painful, 
will gradually assimilate his nature 
to its moods, and he will find that 
he has created a world for enjoy- 
ment in after-life. There is some- 
where a story of a venerable volup- 
tuary expressing his envy of the 
hearty appreciation of plain food 
by an unsophisticated youth, say- 
ing to him, “Ah, young man, 
when you come to my time of life, 
you will see the egregious folly of 
wasting so brilliant an appetite on 
cold mutton.” But the moral here 
expressed is inverted by him who 
endures and conquers the affliction 
of the first trials of sea life. He 
has opened to himself a vast world 
of enjoyment, immeasurably more | 
precious than many of those that, 
arising out of pampered appetites, 
steadily wear themselves out in 
their own service. 

A little book published the other 
day, called ‘Touring in Shetland 
and Orkney—Scotch Letters re- 
printed from the Times,’ contains 
much good advice to the wanderer, 
and announces many sound and 
well-expressed opinions, but among 
these the following is not  in- 


cluded :-— 


“If Shetland is to be opened up 
to visitors, and to be brought within 
reasonable reach of tourists, it will be 
necessary to revise the transit arrange- 
ments with a special view to their 
convenience. . . . Another serious 
drawback is, that there is no pier at 
Lerwick ; passengers as well as cargo 
require to be landed in small boats; 
and when the arrival takes place at 
ten or eleven o’clock at night, or at 
three in the morning, and when the 
night or the morning is dark and 
rainy, the experience is not the most 
pleasant in the world.” 


If the correspondent remembered 
the little incident of the landing, 
he should have remembered it 
only as an_ exhilarating varia- 
tion on the luxurious monotony 
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of tourist-life as it is now organ- 
ised. That there is now an effec- 
tive fleet of steam-ships opening 
up to the adventurous every re- 
markable feature of the two archi- 
pelagos—either by direct communi- 
cation with them or by bringing 
their passengers within easy boat- 
ing distance to them—is a pheno- 
menon due to the active and enter- 
prising spirit of the islanders, whose 
commercial activity it is—not the 
brief and casual convenience of the 
tourist—that has made the two 
archipelagos so accessible to every 
one. The ‘Times’ correspondent 
should have been content with the 
causes, even though they did not 
arise out of a burning zeal for the 
ease and luxury of the pleasure- 
seeker. He bears testimony, when 
unpleasant recollections do not dis- 
turb his equanimity, to the sub- 
stantial merits of the organisation 
for water traffic. “Of the safety 
and steadiness of the steamboats I 
can speak with confidence; and 
they are so carefully navigated that 
they have hitherto enjoyed com- 
plete immunity from accidents.” 
Among the tourist community 
there are a few who think they 
have made a good investment when 
they get not only to scenery but to 
social conditions as antagonistic as 
they can find them to the weari- 
some monotony of their quiet life 
at home. They are not always 
delighted with their acquisition 
when they prove successful, Dirt, 
discomfort, starvation, a rude sus- 
picious peasantry, and common com- 
forts only obtainable through the 
temptation of extravagant remunera- 
tion, are characteristics not in har- 
mony with the pleasant prospects 
of recreation, ease, and enlivening 
novelty that suggested the adven- 
ture. It has been seen how these 


specialties can be obtained in luxu- 
rious profusion at no greater dis- 
tance than Kerry in Ireland, and 
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they are also in some measure char- 
acteristics of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. The organisation at the 
command of the tourist for susten- 
ance and rapid travelling is there, 
in the established touring lines, on 
a standard not only of comfort and 
luxury, but of magnificence. Still 
it has the dangers and difficulties 
that overtook our friends in Kerry ; 
and the necessity of conforming 
with all the regulations for keeping 
on the adjusted line, is a restraint 
not welcome to the wanderer who 
desires independence as well as the 
other elements of the period of 


enjoyment. 
The social conditions in our 
northern archipelagos are of a 


different kind. The Celt never 
set his foot there, or, if he did, he 
has been improved out of the soil 
many centuries ago. The people 
may claim the purest Teutonic 
blood to be found in the British 
empire, enriched by the industries 
of agriculture, manufactures, and 
shipping; they afford no pictur- 
esque antagonisms to the respect- 
able inhabitants of England and 
lowland Scotland. The good inns 
and lodging-places at the disposal 
of the stranger are hence no exotic 
effort of difficult and perilous char- 
acter. It is the same with the 
means of conveyance, and hence 
the steam-ships supported by the 
commercial intercourse of the in- 
habitants are easily and cheaply 
put at the service of the stranger. 
To many who have never set foot 
on any island of these attractive 
archipelagos, Orkney and Shet- 
land must still recall the memory 
of the genial and distinguished man 
who held for some years judicial 
rule over them—William Edmond- 
stoune Aytoun, who charmed the 
world with his achievements as 
poet, essayist, and adept, it might 
e said,in every kind of liter- 


ary labour that draws on the 


& 
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resources of wit, humour, pathos, 
and learning. It is remembered 
as if it had happened but yester- 
day, how, in a great symposium 
devoted to Lord Lytton, Aytoun 
stood up suddenly and unexpect- 
edly. It was evident from the 
working of his expressive features, 
and especially the merry gleam of 
his eye, that something pleasant 
and surprising was at hand. The 
standard toast of the navy and 
army had been announced. It 
appeared that no ordinary officer 
of either service was present, but 
Aytoun more than compensated 
the defect by returning thanks for 
one of the services as “ Lord High 
Admiral of Orkney,”—a solemn dig- 
nity conferred on him to complete 
his judicial powers as sheriff of the 
district, by aiding it with an admir- 
alty jurisdiction. 

Scott, in the gorgeous romance 
of ‘The Pirate,’ has given cur- 
rency throughout the world to the 
deep-rooted dislike of the northern 
islanders to Scotland, and every- 
thing connected with the Scottish 
people. This antipathy is rooted 
far back in remote periods of 
northern history, when the Scan- 
dinavian races—including the in- 
habitants of Orkney and Shetland 
—had established a vast naval 
empire that was the terror of all 
trading communities whose _har- 
bours they attacked and pillaged, 
and whose shipping they captured 
or destroyed. The dread of their 
name spread over all the sea-boards 
from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean. To be picked out, as it 
were, from this grand fighting and 
plundering corporation, was a cal- 
amity that dwelt in the hearts of 
the people for centuries after the 
time when it might have been 
expected that they would fraternise 
with the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Caithness and the Lowlands of 
Scotland. Aytoun surprised his 


friends, and perhaps himself, by 
the discovery of another unamiable 
phenomenon—a strong feeling of 
enmity towards each other by the 
inhabitants of the two groups or 
archipelagos He used to say that 
if he could take the law absolutely 
into his hands, he could abolish 
crime in both. All the Orcadian 
criminals he would banish to Shet- 
land, returning the compliment in 
a like importation to Orkney. 

In his high-sounding offices, legal 
and naval, Aytoun was the successor 
of another man of learning, wit, 
and genius, whose career may be 
traced in brilliant utterance through 
the pages of ‘Maga’ — Charles 
Neaves. He was not only a man 
of lyrical genius but an elegant and 
accurate classical scholar, fastidious 
and reserved in letting the world 
into the secrets of his accomplish- 
ments. He left little to preserve 
the fame of his lyrical powers be- 
sides his ‘Songs and Verses, Social 
and Scientific :’ and his varied schol- 
arship, extending from the classic to 
the Scandinavian languages, is only 
represented by ‘A Glance at some 
of the Principles of Comparative 
Philology as Illustrated in the Latin 
and Anglican Forms of Speech.’ 
From the friendly hand of one who 
has since joined him in “the 
silent land,” there came a genial 
tribute to his character and genius. 
All who knew him recognised 
the appreciative aptness of such 
sketches as this :— 


‘*Lord Neaves’s ‘ Songs and Verses’ 
are the perfection of admirable good 
sense, combined with that quickness 
to perceive the ludicrous side of a 
question which is as an additional 
sense, and gives its possessor an ad- 
vantage over his fellows, whether he 
can express it or not, which is incal- 
culable. .Indeed it is this sense of 
the ludicrous more than the satirical 
power in them which makes them 
admirable. For satire can scarcely 
help a certain tendency towards ill- 
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nature, and must hurt here and there 
even when it does not mean to do so; 
but there is nothing hurtful or unkind 
in that natural humour which cannot 
blunt its own lively perception of the 
ridiculous elements involved in many 
a serious question, and which can no 
more keep itself from laughing than 
it can from breathing. It is this which 
makes these songs telling; they are 
so void of offence that the victim 
must have often been, we must 
imagine, compelled to join in the 
laugh against himself. . . . These 
humorous compositions were always 
his most characteristic work; and 
though in later years he became, as 
most old men of active mind and 
friendly disposition do, a popular ora- 
cle, giving forth graceful addresses 
full of the most charming and amiable 
good advice, yet it is always his gayer 
tone which is the most successful.” * 


From a pleasant trait of the 
natives of these distant Isles—to 
be presently referred to — it. will 
readily be inferred that it was a 
matter of pride and glory to them 
to possess, as their own chief, one 
so gifted. The Orcadians, indeed, 
were sometimes given to boasting 
of their good fortune in the posses- 
‘sion of distinguished sheriffs. The 
predecessor of Lord Neaves in that 
high office was also a man of mark, 
but the qualities that gave him that 
character were somewhat motley. 
He was endowed with wit and 
learning, but his manifestations of 
these qualities were often twisted 
from the ends that might have ren- 
dered them beautiful and benignant, 
through a curious moral perversity 
playing such pranks as might make 
the angels weep and demons indulge 
in freaks of wild laughter. 

The amiable characteristic that 
prompted these dwellers in the far 
north to take a pride in the emi- 
nence and fame of their chief magis- 
trate naturally colours their recep- 
tion of visitors who happen to be 
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known in their generation. Any 
one who hungers after that kind of 
notice will make a good investment 
of any claim to eminence he may 
possess, by throwitig himself among 
them. The feature is perhaps nat- 
ural to an intelligent and educated 
people cut off from the world, and 
is a sort of reverse of the proverbial 
insignificance that sometimes freezes 
the heart of a local celebrity when 
he finds himself cast into the mighty 
world of London. 

The little world far off in the 
Northern Ocean makes the best of 
all its means of knowing everything 
about those who make . themselves 
conspicuous or valuable in the vast 
world beyond. The London author 
or artist who meets half a million 
of faces daily, with no one in that 
multitude conscious of the honour 
enjoyed from the light of his coun- 
tenance, is sometimes surprised, and 
not unpleasantly perhaps, from the 
full knowledge and appreciation of 
his qualifications and genius which 
he finds in Kirkwall or Lerwick. 
Mistakes, no doubt, sometimes 
occur, as they will wherever the 
imperfect senses of man are at work. 
A friend, for instance, finding him- 
self one of the many inmates of a 
steamer sailing about among the 
islands, if he was gratified by the 
respect and kindness lavished on 
him, was in some measure _per- 
plexed by certain incongruities in 
the complimentary references to his 
services to his race. The solution 
of the peculiarity came in the dis- 
covery that he had been through- 
out mistaken for a celebrity of the 
day, whose name, if carelessly pro- 
nounced, was apt to sound like his 
own. The confusion was about 
as incongruous as if Thomas Car- 
lyle had been received and treated 
as Thomas Hood, by persons anx- 
ious to show their acquaintance with 





* *Blackwood’s Magazine’ for March 1877, pp. 383, 384. 
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his works, and their appreciation of 
his genius. He let the affair take 
its course, for he did not require 
to lend any assistance to its influ- 
ence, and it afforded him a rich 
fund of amusement. 

There is a pleasant satisfaction 
in what one may call the individ- 
ualisation that arises in connecting 
men of mark with remote and un- 
frequented districts. The distin- 
guished man you have been talking 
to in your club in Pall Mall is rabbed 
out of recollection by the roar and 
traffic of Oxford Street and the 
Strand. The recollections are more 
abiding if the mecting has been 
on Pilatre or the Brocken, or even 
on the lonely Shetland island of 
Noss. A family to whom the world 
has been indebted for services of a 
valuable, and indeed, it might be 
said, of a benignant and merciful 
kind, may be remembered in the 
Stevensons, father and sons, who 
were engineers, and especially ma- 
rine engineers. It was to their 
services that a pious native referred, 
when the tattered condition of the 
sails and rigging of his boat came 
under rebuke, murmuring that, 
“had it been the Lord’s will that 
these lighthouses had not been 
raised,” he would long ago have 
had fresh sails to his boat,—a strong 
illustration of the difficulty of arous- 
ing blame or disapproval in the mind 
of any one who profits through events 
that may be calamitous to others. 

To the elder Stevenson an inci- 
dent occurred, small in itself, but 
told by him to his friends in a way 
to give it interest. In one of the 
remote islands where the object of 
his engineering attention stood, he 
was thus accosted with much earn- 
estness by a respectable inhabitant : 
“ Providence must have sent you 
to us—we are in a great strait, and 
it’s just a wise man like you, ac- 
quainted with the world, that can 
relieve our minds.” Their difficulty 





was, that a stranger had come among 
them whom the most knowing man 
in the neighbourhood believed to 
be a “ Pecht,” for he was small and 
black, and had all the character- 
istics of the traditional “ Pecht.” 
The word, it may be noted, was 
equivalent to “ Pict,” a term laden 
with portentous controversy, as hav- 
ing been at one time applied to a 
portion of the natives of Scotland 
and the Northern Isles. Among 
these distant solitudes the traditions 
about the Picts or Pechts endow 
them with supernatural powers, 
ever employed by them in acts of 
mischief and cruelty towards the 
human race, and they were ene- 
mies to be extirpated without com- 
punction. Here, then, was the 
great difficulty. If the creature 
they had got—and he was secure 
in their hands, being in bed and 
pretending to be asleep—was in 
reality a Pecht, it was their duty to 
put him to death. But if they 
should perform that duty, and dis- 
cover afterwards that they had been 
prompted to it by a mistake, the 
consequences might be unpleasant. 
The lighthouse engineer, with bis 
head full of science, was just the man 
to relieve them of the difficulty. 
The lighthouse engineer, when he 
approached the object of dread and 
doubt, felt some reminiscences of 
old times arising within him, and 
finally identified an old schoolfel- 
low, named Campbell, who had 
become renowned as a missionary 
in Africa. Thus a_ portentous 
mystery was solved, with eminent 
satisfaction to all concerned. But 
before we part with it, the op- 
portunity may be taken to note 
another little incident connecting 
this Campbell with another man of 
eminence. It happened to Thomas 
Campbell the poet to have pur- 
chased a book, directing that it 
should be sent to a certain house 
where he resided, giving his name 
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The dealer looked steadily at him, 
with a touch of admiration in his 
gaze, and at length ventured to 
ask if he had the honour to ad- 
dress “the illustrious Campbell.” 
The bard of Hope, having too much 
good sense and modesty to accept 
the lustration unless it were offered 
with more specific individuality, 
asked what member of the clan 
Campbell he referred to? and was 
told, “I mean the African mission- 
ary, of course,—who ever heard of 
any other?’ Campbell himself 
used to tell this incident with 
much picturesque glee, along with 
other little experiences of life—all 
told without egotism or vanity. He 
was a gentle and genial man; and 
it was inferred, not in what he said, 
but in what he was silent, that he 
knew his fame as a poet to be too 
firmly rooted in the language and 
literature of Britain to require any 
adventitious and egotistic efforts for 
its nourishment. 

To return to our islands and their 
lighthouses. In its periodical voy- 
age the lighthouse yacht sometimes 
carried a group of participators in 
the hospitality of the department— 
a practice that perhaps the strict 
auditing of public accounts pursued 
in our day might have interrupted. 
There were many excuses for it sixty 
years ago, when the voyage was 
not expedited by steam, and there 
was not, as now, an ample fleet at 
the disposal of all ready to invest 
in a moderate sum in one of the 
pleasantest of all possible maritime 
expeditions. It happened that the 
hospitality afforded to the guests 
of such occasions was far from un- 
fruitful. The world gained from 
the practice the romance of ‘The 
Pirate,’ and ‘Scott’s Diary, kept 
on Board the Lighthouse Yacht— 
July and August 1814.’ The close 
adaptation of the scenes to the 
events as achieved in ‘The Pirate’ 
is a wonderful testimony to the fer- 
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tility of Scott’s genius. Reasoning 
on results only, the reader of the 
romance might infer that its au- 
thor had spent many years of the 
period of life when outward in- 
fluences are the most impressive 
among the stormy seas, winding 
lochs, and rugged precipices peopled 
by his imagination. 

He who undertakes the office of 
guide, philosopher, and friend to- 
wards the perplexed fellow-creature 
pondering on the prospects for his 
few weeks of recreation, does not 
fulfil his duty unless he draws 
attention to works of art as well 
as the beauties and sublimities of 
nature. These cannot be said to 
abound in our islands; but the few 
to be seen there are peculiar, and, 
to people addicted to archexologi- 
cal investigations and speculations, 
particularly interesting. There are, 
in the first place, those strange 
buildings called brochs or burghs. 
Supreme among these is Mousa, 
easily accessible to the wanderer 
comfortably housed in his hotel in 
Lerwick, by a little walking and 
boating. It is a vast edifice of 
stone, being a round tower with a 
perfect curve, narrowing towards 
the centre of its height, and again 
expanding. To the question what it 
was, the ready answer comes—* A 
fortress, of course.” But it does 
not suffice either for attack or de- 
fence that a vast building is erect- 
ed, unless there are specialties in 
its site and structure adapted to 
the purposes of war—to defend, 
and to retaliate on assailants. 
In the first place, there is the site. 
The engineer will tell you that the 
perfection of position for a modern 
fortress would be in a gentle hollow, 
so graduated that every cannon-ball 
sent from it should, during its 
whole course, be no further from 
the surface of the ground than the 
height of an ordinary man. In the 
feudal ages the fortress and the 
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domestic dwelling - place were 
united; but when we go further 
back, the hill fort or circumvalla- 
tion of the top of a conical hill was 
the natural resource. At all times 
difficulty of approach was esteemed 
a leading principle in fortresses. 
The tower of Mousa, however, 
stands in a placid valley almost 
surrounded by defensible slopes. 
Then as to its structure, it is ex- 
ternally a simple circular wall, 
with no projections or openings 
whence an enemy could be as- 
sailed. Flanking works were the 
great accomplishments of the engin- 
eers of the Vauban school. But 
even the naked-looking feudal 
tower had something in the shape 
of parapets or turrets whence the 
assailant of every wall was liable 
to be assailed in his turn. When 
the visitor crawls through the 
entrance to Mousa, he finds him- 
self, after a passage flanked and 
topped by shapeless stones, able to 
look up to the sky through a circu- 
lar inner wall perforated here and 
there. These perforations open 
towards galleries, as they are termed, 
one above another, in the space be- 
tween the outer and inner wall. 
And here is found the crowning 
mystery of the whoie. To those 
who start from the conclusion, at 
once the easiest and the most pic- 
turesque, that the building was 
raised as a fortress, these galleries 
are promptly appropriated by the 
supposition that the garrison occu- 
ge them. This conclusion, if it 
e admitted, leads to another more 
significant and astounding, that 
the garrison must have been sup- 
plied from a race of pigmies not 
above three feet high, Then it 
happens that there are other towers 
that have been built on the same 
plan, with outer and inner walls, 
and galleries between, where every 
feature is on a still smaller scale. 
There are, for instance, in Glenelg, 
several of these burghs so small 


that any supposition about their 
uses, founded on modern associa- 
tions, would’ suggest that they were 
built as pigeon-houses. 

The investigator who has a cer- 
tain liking and respect for a sound 
insoluble mystery is under some 
obligation to those who built 
Mousa, and to those who afterwards 
abstained from meddling with the 
work as it stood. A mass of build- 
ing which is in substance a thick- 
walled round tower, is apt to become 
a centre for auxiliary works to adapt 
it to the purposes of fortification 
according to the period of their 
being added. No such disturbing 
feature has been added to Mousa. 
It has been permitted to survive, 
with its shroud of mysteries undis- 
turbed. And, indeed, there are 
fanciful natures to whom it is a 
luxury to spend a summer day in 
the small glen sloping to the sea, 
looking with a touch of reflective 
awe on the grim mystery that for 
centuries of unknown number has 
baffled the proud intellect of man 
to solve its origin and the purposes 
it has served. 

Perhaps we have had enough 
about Mousa—and there are scat- 
tered among our islands other signi- 
ficant relics attributed to the un- 
known centuries called the prehis- 
toric period. There is the Dwarfie’s 
Stone, and the great groups of up- 
right stones of the kind called 
druidical. More significant and 
less open to competitive rivalry 
with anything of the same kind 
elsewhere, is the chambered cairn 
of Maes-How. 

On the road from Kirkwall to 
Stromness, the wayfarer in former 
times might or might not have ob- 
served a circular mound of insig- 
nificant size, and might have cas- 
ually meditated on the question 
whether it was a work of nature or 
art. A few years ago it was pene- 
trated, and its interior astonished 
and delighted the discoverers, and 
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all who have visited the wonders 
revealed by them. This interior, 
indeed, is a valuable addition to 
those triumphs of architectural art 
that testify to the phenomenon of 
architectural genius advancing with 
rapid strides, while the structural 
science that might afford aid to its 
development, and givé,richness and 
variety to the forms of edifices, lags 
behind. The most signal instance 
of this phenomenon is the obvious 
ignorance of the structural facili- 
ties afforded by the arch, as attested 
not only in the massive buildings 
of the Assyrians and Egyptians, 
but in the exquisitely beautiful 
and symmetrical colonnades of the 
Greeks. In Maes-How the effects 
of structural science are accom- 
plished by the use of enormous 
stones, broken evidently by sheer 
hard labour, to bring out the effects 
accomplished now by the humblest 
mason through the arch and other 
kindred arrangements. Hence by 
the upheaval of stones, some of 
them of great length, over a square 
erection resting on the ground, there 
is raised an octagonal central dome ; 
and when sufficient light can be 
obtained from the civil owners of 
the nearest cottage, it is seen that 
the beauty of the structure is aug- 
mented by the employment of 
stones of various colours. 
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Whoever desires to study the 
vestiges of the unrecorded or pre- 
historic ages, will find an abun- 
dant field in our island groups. 
There are others who may perhaps 
have a stronger interest in the 
architectural remains that fit into 
known periods of historical record. 
Prominent among these as vestiges 
of that vast northern empire to 
which, as we have seen, it has 
lately been, and perhaps still is,. 
the pride of these islanders to have 
been a province, is the Cathedral ef 
St. Magnus. In all its mighty pro- 
portions, and its Norman grandeur,. 
it seems almost as entirely out of 
its proper place as St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral might be in an English village ; 
and in viewing it as a cathedral 
church suited to the character of 
its district, one can understand the 
feeling of the Orcadians that their 
rank among the communities of 
northern Europe had sunk since 
the days when they supplied their 
share to the dreaded navy of the 
North Seas; and perhaps since the 
period of ‘ The Pirate’ it may have 
occurred to them to reflect that the 
wild joys of the piratical period 
have now been long extinguished 
throughout the world, and that, as 
well-respected members of the 
British empire, their lot is not so 
hard as it might have been. 
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Tue preceding article is the last which our old and dear friend Mr. Burton 
wrote. It had not been revised by him when he died; and it is in 
consequence more or less patchy and unfinished. Yet to us it is not 
without a distinct interest and charm of its own, for it proves that the 
“old tramp,” as he delighted to call himself, retained to the end much 
of the sprightly sense and vigour and unwearied interest in men and 
books and outdoor life which made him the delightful companion that 
he was. He may be said, indeed, with almost literal exactness, to have 
died pen in hand. His death took place on the Wednesday afternoon, 
and this is the record of his last days. “Both on Tuesday morning and 
Wednesday morning he insisted on having writing things given him 
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in bed, and on Tuesday morning he wrote half a page of large paper on 
the connection between the Greek war and the revival of the culture 
of Greek literature; he meant it as a hook on which to hang a disserta- 
tion in the ‘ Ellice-book.’* On Wednesday morning he wrote but half 
a line, when he grew ‘too tired’ to write. The few words might either 
belong to the ‘ Ellice-book ’ or to prison matters. Six hours later he was 
gone.” 

John Hill Burton was born at Aberdeen on 22d August 1809. He 
died at Edinburgh on 10th August 1881. He came of gentlefolk ;—his 
father was an officer in the 94th Regiment, his mother one of the 
Patons of Grandhome—a good Aberdeenshire stock. He was educated 
at Marischal College—the famous college of the Keiths, to which Dugald 
Dalgetty was proud to belong. He was called to the Scottish bar in 
1831. From 1831 to 1881—a period of half a century—he worked pro- 
bably as hard as any man of his time. Even when “on the tramp” his 
pen was never idle for a day. Politics, law, theology, history, geology, 
biography, botany, bibliography,—he tried them all, and achieved some- 
thing noticeable in each. His ‘Manual of the Law of Scotland’ was for 
long an authority in the schools. His treatise on political economy 
is about as good as anything of the kind can be—transparently lucid 
and logical. The ‘ Book-Hunter’ is one of the books—quaint, original, 
racy, idiomatic, unique—which takes its place on the shelf where the 
‘Anatomie of Melancholy’ and the ‘Religio Medici’ are found. But 
from all this “fine confused feeding” (as the Scotchman said of his 
sheep’s-head) he turned habitually and instinctively to his own country 
and its history. Saving David Laing only, no man knew so much of the 
devious and obscure byways of early Scottish life as disclosed in the old 
sermons and the old chap-books and the old records which are preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library and the Register House of the northern capital. 
His first public essays in this direction were more or less tentative and 
experimental—brief biographical sketches of distinguished or notorious 
Scotchmen. His ‘ Life of David Hume,’ indeed, has been the storehouse 
to which all subsequent biographers have turned. ‘“ A most competent 
authority,” says Professor Huxley, in his monograph of the great phil- 
osopher, “Mr, John Hill Burton, on whose valuable ‘Life of Hume,’ 
I need not say, I have drawn freely for the materials of the present 
sketch.” But it was not until he had settled himself seriously to the 
great work of his life—the History of the Northern Kingdom from the 
earliest times to the last Jacobite rising—that his really admirable quali- 
ties as a writer manifested themselves. With all its defects and short- 
comings, his History is undoubtedly one of the most considerable works 
of a half-century which has been fertile in famous histories. It may be 
said without exaggeration that in this work, for the first time, an exact 
and scientific method of investigation was brought to bear systematically 
on the myths of our earlier annals, and that with a shrewdness of insight, 
a variety of interest, and a liveliness of style, that are as rare as they are 
attractive. 

Mr. Burton was for nearly forty years a valued contributor to ‘Maga.’ 
The ‘Cairngorm Mountains,’ the ‘Scot Abroad,’ the ‘ Book-Hunter,’ 





* At the time of his death Mr. Burton was engaged in editing the correspond- 
ence of the late Edward Ellice. 
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originally appeared in our pages. The late Editor of this Magazine 
(Mr. John Blackwood) was one of his closest friends, and quite recently 
Mr. Burton informed the writer that the ‘ History of Scotland’ itself 
had been undertaken on Mr. Blackwood’s urgent persuasion. It has 
been remarked that Mr. Blackwoud’s fine discrimination of a man’s 
capacity and peculiar gifts was seldom at fault; and this is another 
case in point. 

In 1854 Mr. Burton was appointed Secretary to the Scottish Prison 
Board; and, as a diligent and painstaking administrator, his services 
were highly esteemed at the Home Office and the Treasury. He con- 
tinued to hold office as a Commissioner until the time of his death; and 
in proof of the anxious and intelligent interest which he took in what 
might be regarded as a somewhat uncongenial occupation, we may refer 
our readers to the article on Prison-life which appeared in the July num- 
ber of the Magazine, and which was written by him. 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Mr. Burton by the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and that of D.C.L. by the University 
of Oxford. He was appointed Historiographer-Royal of Scotland 
through the good offices of his friend Edward Gordon, the Lord Advo- 
cate, by the Tory Administration of 1867. Though a W hig by conviction 
and training, he was essentially a moderate man, and for many years he 
had ceased to take any very active interest in the political fortunes of a 
party which had grown strange to him. 

It would be out of place, writing within a week of Mr. Burton’s death, 
to attempt to put on record any elaborate or deliberate estimate of his 
life and work; but there are one or two characteristic traits of our friend 
which may be briefly noted before the freshness of recollection is lost. 
The figures even of those we knew best quickly grow shadowy when 
they leave us to go over to the majority—a majority which, as we get up 
in life, seems to grow every day so much bigger than it used to be! 

There was a good deal of the Bohemian in Burton. He was ill at ease 
when in full dress; he liked space and air; he was an inveterate wan- 
derer—never happier than when tramping across the country-side, or 
camping among the heather. He did not care to become the slave of any 
clique or coterie. He valued his independence and his right to think for 
himself. And he was a most intrepid thinker. So long as he felt he 
was in the right, it did not matter to him what weight of authority 
might be arrayed against him. He brushed it aside—without scorn or 
contempt, indeed, but with a quiet indifference that was even more effec- 
tive in the long-run. There was indeed a singular incapacity for resent- 
ment or anger or rancour in Burton’s nature; he was absolutely free from 
jealousy, as well as from the other vices which a literary life is some- 
times supposed to breed. One never heard him utter a harsh or un- 
kindly word of a brother writer; and his appreciation of excellence was 
generous and unstinted. He was in every respect one of the most tolerant 
and catholic-hearted of men. Yet his tolerance did not proceed from 
coldness or indifference; for meanness, or baseness, or deliberate malice 
could sting him on occasion into sharp protest. 

The alacrity and alertness of Burton’s gait were characteristic of his 
mind. To the last he retained an almost boyish buoyancy both of body 
and mind. His spare and weather-beaten frame was sustained by an 
amazing vitality. The gaunt and attenuated figure, with the habitual 
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stoop, which passed you at express speed, turning neither to right nor to 
left—the hat, which possibly had seen better days, thrown far back upon 
the head; the black surtout, which had been cut without any very close 
acquaintance on the part of the tailor with the angularities of the form it 
was to cover, streaming behind—might excite a passing smile; but we all 
knew that it was a fine, manly, independent, sincere, honourable soul 
that was lodged in this somewhat shabby tabernacle; and the incon- 
gruities were quickly forgotten. : 
Burton’s vagrant and erratic tastes may have been partly due to the 
unsettled life he led as a child,—he had twice, as he used to say, crossed 
the Bay of Biscay before he was weaned. (He was born in the stirring 
times of the Peninsular War, and his mother accompanied her husband 
and his regiment to Spain.) His literary bent was also decided at an 
early period—he had begun to print and publish with Joseph Robertson 
and others before he left the University. That band of Aberdeen students 
had a distinct individuality, and idiosyncrasies of their own—shrewd, 
diligent, thrifty, strenuous, they cultivated literature on a little oatmeal. 
They did not sacrifice to the graces, but their rough-and-ready mode of 
making acquaintance with life seems to have succeeded fairly well. All 
these early experiences are very visible in the great work by which 
Burton will be remembered. It is the work of a man of immense in- 
dustry and immense common-sense. He has little or no imagination; 
but his strong tenacious grasp of the past has seldom been surpassed. 
His realistic method, his power of intense and patient observation 
(though it wants the central fire of Carlyle), is always persuasive and 
often impressive. We do not think that he was fair to Mary Stuart; 
but it is difficult to find the flaw in that close, unimpassioned argument. 
There is a want of directness, no doubt, in his method of presentation: in 
many places the book is commentary rather than narrative,—there being 
only an oblique reference to the incidents on which the comment is made, 
and the commentary itself being apt to meander discursively, like De 
Quincey’s, into those unfrequented byways of history which he de- 
lighted to explore. In one respect he never fails—his brief descriptions 
of the scenes where battles were fought or intrigues hatched are always 
admirable. He knew every inch of Scottish ground; and before he 
began his ‘Queen Anne’ he had followed Marlborough step by step from 
his earliest to his latest battle-field. He wrote with remarkable facility, if 
not with eminent precision. Yet his style, though often loose and inexact, 
has an idiomatic vigour, a rough-and-ready directness, a simple and col- 
loquial ease, which to the jaded appetite is often as good as a tonic. 
Altogether he was a man whose memory will be cherished most by 
those who knew him best—a man without guile, generous, sweet-tem- 
pered, honourable, incapable of meanness, who hated shams and pretences 
of every sort, and lived with singular simplicity (in an age from which 
simplicity has been banished), a pure, honest, laborious, useful life. 
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Tue curtain has fallen upon the 
last melodrama of sensational states- 
manship, and the play has been 
damned—in more senses than one. 
The pre-eminence which the Surrey 
side of the water so long boasted 
in this species of representation has 
now been revived in the recent 
successes of Westminster; and the 
memory of the “terrible” Fitzball 
has been completely overshadowed 
by the triumphs of his legislative 
imitator. Never in the history of 
British play-acting have the virtues 
of the poor and industrious peasant, 
the horny-handed son of toil, or the 
wickedness of the titled ruffian who 
oppresses him and defrauds him of 
his dues, been more forcibly de- 
picted than during the past summer 
in the House of Commons. Vice 
has been abased and virtue exalted, 
amid the plaudits of an apprecia- 
tive Radical gallery; and nothing 
has been wanting to complete the 
spectacular effect but a sample of 
“the resources of modern science,” 
which the Premier so blandly 
spoke of to his Mid-Lothian con- 
stituents. If the British Constitu- 
tion were a joke, and the Upper 
House of the Legislature were a 
body that could be kicked and 
pushed like the clown in a pan- 
tomime, it might be possible to 
look with genial feelings upon the 
Liberal amusements of the past 
six months. As matters stand, 
however, we cannot witness the 
British House of Commons re- 
duced to the level of a stage— 
and that stage a badly managed 
one—without a sense of national 
degradation. It may be that 
we are swayed by old-fashioned 
prejudices, and that the examples 
of Pitt or Canning, Peel or Palmer- 
ston, are worthless in the present 
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age of advanced 


enlightenment. 
Worthless or valuable, they have 
unquestionably been discarded by 
the present Ministry and its major- 
ity, who have degraded a House 
where once the wisdom of the 
country found fitting expression, 


and where the honout of the 
British nation was wont to be 
asserted with dignity and power, 
into a theatre for the display of 
the Premier’s capabilities for sen- 
sational legislation. Our reformed 
Parliament has become a deformed 
Parliament,—an eyesore to the 
country, instead of an object of 
admiration as it used to be to all 
the free communities of Europe. 
When a country is content to 
place itself unreservedly in the hands 
of an individual statesman, and to 
accept as a dictator the man who 
should properly be its mouthpiece, 
it cannot be altogether unprepared 
for an abuse of power. The con- 
stituencies took Mr. Gladstone at 
his own estimate, which was cer- 
tainly high enough to mislead the 
unwary. His chief aim was to 
return to office as the head of the 
Liberal party; and he succeeded 
in persuading the public that all 
that was wrong would be righted 
as soon as he could grasp the seals 
of office. The Premier seems to 
have accepted in its fullest sense 
the idea that the victory of the 
last general elections was one per- 
sonal to himself rather than a 
triumph of Liberal principles. He 
claims that in returning himself to 
power, the constituencies have en- 
dorsed with their approbation any 
measures that he may now or here- 
after think fit to put forward. Such, 
at any rate, is the principle upon 
which he has acted with regard 
to the Irish Land Bill. The Irish 
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question was in no.sense before the 
age at the last general election. 

r. Gladstone as distinctly evaded 
discussing it as Lord Beaconsfield 
had put it forward as a proper test 
by which the constituencies might 
try the claims of parties; and 
only those Liberals who wished to 
bid for the Irish votes dealt with 
the demands of the Land League. 
Throughout his Mid-Lothian cam- 
paign, Mr. Gladstone treated the 
Irish Land question as_ settled 
by his Act of 1870; and certainly 
up to his assumption of office he 
entertained no idea of further re- 
forms except upon the lines that he 
had then laid down. Yet we are 
now told and told again, that the 
Irish Land Bill was a question upon 
which the constituencies have pro- 
nounced; and the votes of confi- 
dence from the Liberal organisa- 
tions have been paraded as if they 
represented the united voice of the 
country. But. the fact remains, 
that never at any time from its in- 
troduction down to the date of its 
becoming law, has the Land Bill 
excited any sincere enthusiasm even 
among the Liberals themselves. It 
bore the stamp of being a purely 
party measure, and as such the 
Liberals have fought stoutly for 
it; but they have done so without 
faith in its principles, and with but 
little conviction that it will be 
efficacious in allaying Irish discon- 
tent or in disarming the agitation 
against British rule in that country. 

The progress of the Land Bill 
through the Lower House was ren- 
dered remarkable by the unbroken 
apathy with which its discussion was 
regarded by the great majority of the 
country. Except the Liberal news- 


papers, which as a rule do not 
seem to have taken the trouble 
necessary to understand its provi- 
sions, no section of the community 
showed any interest in following 
Unless, 


the course of the debates. 
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indeed, readers kept a copy of the 
Bill, and a periodically revised list 
of the amendments, at their elbows, 
the information they could have ob- 
tained from the debates themselves 
would scarcely have repaid the trou- 
ble. The same indifference which 
pervaded the public ruled inside 
the House of Commons. There was 
never so long a discussion in Par- 
liament in which so few members 
have taken part,—a fact that is all 
the more remarkable when we re- 
member that in the present House 
ignorance has not supplied members 
with modesty in speaking upon 
such subjects as Afghanistan and 
the Transvaal. The intense disgust 
with which the Conservatives found 
themselves compelled to sit by and 
see a scheme of spoliation carried into 
law that only the most shameless of 
statesmen could have put forward, 
froze into silence almost all mem- 
bers on the Opposition side, save 
those whom the duties of their situ- 
ation compelled to express the views 
of the party. The Ministerialists 
as arule have not cared about the 
principle of the Bill, or bestirred 
themselves except in obedience to 
the orders of the Treasury Bench. 
They felt that the Government had 
so committed itself to the Bill that 
it must stand or fall by the mea- 
sure ; they had no wish to imperil 
their newly secured seats by an 
appeal to the country, still less 
did they desire to see a Conserva- 
tive Government supplant the pres- 
ent Ministry ; and so they patrioti- 
cally sat out the debates, and voted 
according to the instructions of the 
Liberal whip. Among the multi- 
farious divisions of opinion that dis- 
tinguish the Liberal side of the 
House of Commons, only two classes 
of men have taken a sincere interest 
in the passing of the Bill. One of 
these has been the Red party, the 
men who aim at republicanising the 
Constitution, who welcome any ap- 
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proach towards socialism, and who 
are ready to support any measure 
that tends to weaken the class of 
landlords. The other party was the 
believers in Mr. Gladstone’s infalli- 
bility, who accept any scheme which 
he puts forward—every word which 
falls from his lips—as indisputable 
dogma. Out of blind devotion to 
their leader, these Liberals have 
accepted the Bill without scrutiny, 
and effectually thwarted the prac- 
tical effect which the Opposition 
sought to give to its criticisms. 

In spite, however, of the unspar- 
ing use which the Government 
made of its majorities in the Lower 
House, the Land Bill did not 
escape from the Commons until 
some of the more objectionable of 
its crudities had been toned down. 
The keen scrutiny which its clauses 
underwent at the hands of Mr. 
Gibson opened the eyes of members 
on both sides of the House to the 
impracticable nature of many of its 
provisions. The penal character of 
the Bill as against landlords was 
considerably lessened ; and the glar- 
ing injustice of the original pro- 
posal to debar them from all access 
to the Land Court, except when 
taken there at the instance of their 
tenants, was in some measure, but 
only in a measure, redressed. But 
in several cases the alterations 
which the Bill received at the 
hands of the Ministerialists were, 
as Sir Boyle Roche would have 
said, amendments that made the 
matter worse. The “reasonable 
grounds” which were originally 
left to the landlord to object to a 
purchaser of tenant-right were dis- 
carded, and the justice of the objec- 
tion referred to the decision of the 
Court. On the other hand, the 


Government had to recede some- 
what from its arbitrary principle for 
fixing a fair rent in the case of 
“present tenancies” by a reference 
to the tenant’s title to compensa- 
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tion for disturbance, and had to 
leave the matter to the discretion of 
the court, with instructions to have 
due regard to the tenant’s interest. 
Yet on the whole, the Bill may be 
said to have left the Commons 
with but few modifications to ac- 
count for the months of tedious 
debate that had been spent over it. 
The cardinal principles of the origi- 
nal scheme were clearly maintained : 
the feelings and interests of the 
Irish landlords were unceremoni- 
ously brushed aside, and a measure 
whose confiscatory character has 
excited the astonishment of all the 
Continental nations, received the 
sanction of a sweeping majority of 
the House of Commons. 

It was not until the Land Bill 
reached the Upper House that the 
interest of the country in it can be 
said to have been quickened,—an 
interest which sprang in reality 
more from the chance of a collision 
between the two Chambers than 
from any doubts about the treatment 
which the Bill would receive at the 
hands of the Peers. There was at 
no time any danger that the Lords 
would refuse to consider the meas- 
ure in an equitable and liberal spirit. 
Objectionable as the majority of 
them must have felt the measure to 
be, it came to them with too strong 
a recommendation from the Low- 
er House to be unceremoniously 
thrown out on the second reading. 
Lord Salisbury, on his part, showed 
a proper respect to the opinion of 
the Commons,—a respect which it 
can hardly be said has been alto- 
gether reciprocated. It remained for 
the Lords, then, only to subject the 
Bill to a searching scrutiny, and to 
trim down its arbitrary and confis- 
catory provisions as far as was pos- 
sible with regard to the general 
principle of the measure. And cer- 
tainly the rapid review to which 
the Peers subjected the Bill opened 
the eyes of the country to its true 
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character more than al] the months of 
debate in the Lower House. Keen 
as were the criticisms of Lord Salis- 
bury and Earl Cairns, they were far 
surpassed in sharpness by the indig- 
nation with which Liberal Peers, led 
by the Duke of Argyll, attacked the 
principles of the Bill. Not content 
with denouncing the Bill itself, the 
Duke on the second night of the 
debate fell foul of its supporters, 
his late colleagues, whom he aptly 
characterised as “ jelly-fishes” “ des- 
titute of a skeleton and a_ back- 
bone,” which seem to be making 
“most beautiful convulsive move- 
ments in the water,” but which are 
really “only floating with the cur- 
rents and the tide.” The repug- 
nance of the Peers to the Bill, 
coupled with their desire to give 
the measure a fair trial, was well 
expressed in the Duke’s opening 
sentences :— 


‘*Tt does not happen, however, that 
every measure which is pressed on 
Parliament is just and wise. My own 
impression is that there never has been 
a wider gap in any measure between 
its own intrinsic merits and the re- 
commendations derived from external 
circumstances than in the Bill now 
before the House. I think I could 
trace in the debate last night some 
feeling of bitterness, and almost of 
humiliation, that we felt ourselves 
obliged to accept a measure to which 
many of us have strong and funda- 
mental objections.” 


But, perhaps, the most valuable 
criticisms of all were supplied by 
the Irish Peers, who, considering 
how their interests are affected by 
the Bill, dealt with its clauses in 
a spirit of great justice and moder- 
ation. Speaking as a supporter of 
the Government, Lord Lansdowne 
warned them in most impressive 
terms that the Land Bill would 
not compass the benefits in Ireland 
which the Cabinet claims that it is 
to achieve; and pointed out that, as 
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a piece of legislation, the Bill was 
really a retrogression. 


‘*In this country,” said his lord- 
ship, ‘‘the dream of all reformers 
was simplification. It was in Ire- 
land alone that the Government were 
going deliberately to take a step 
backwards in the direction of that 
chaos from which other civilised com- 
munities had emerged. This Bill 
would not prove to be a settlement of 
the Irish question. On no single line 
of it was anything like finality written. 
It had been won by agitation, and it 
would be a point of departure from 
which a new agitation would pro- 
ceed.” 


Liberal and Tory vied with each 
other in stripping the Bill of the pre- 
tensions with which Lord Carling- 
ford had clothed it; and when the 
time came for the Earl of Kimberley 
to close the debate, he did so in 
the tone of a man who has no hope 
that his words will carry conviction 
with them. 

The debates on the second read- 
ing went over so thoroughly all the 
controversial points in the Bill, that 
the work of the Lords in committee 
was much simplified, and the clauses 
were disposed of with a celerity 
which fully vindicated the char- 
acter of the Peers as men of busi- 
ness. Two days after the second 
reading the House went into Com- 
mittee, and disposed, of the Bill in 
two sittings, reporting and reading 
it at a third. In accepting the 
Bill, Lord Salisbury distinctly 
pointed out the amendments that 
the Conservative party would re- 
quire ; and both his lordship and 
the Duke of Argyll endeavoured 
earnestly to remove some of its 
more objectionable features. The 
value of the Conservative sugges- 
tions was shown by the fact, that 
not a few of their amendments were 
accepted by the Government, while 
those which it resisted with most 
obstinacy came mainly from Peers 
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upon its own side. The restriction 
upon the landlord’s right of access 
to the Land Court was swept away 
by Lord Salisbury ; and the Duke 
of Argyll brought in, in an amended 
form, the proposal which had been 
made by Mr. Heneage in the Lower 
House, giving the landlord who 
had executed all the improvements 
on a holding a veto on the intro- 
duction of a new tenant as a pur- 
chaser of the tenant-right. Not less 
important was the amendment in- 
troduced by Lord Cairns as a check 
on collusive sale of a tenant’s in- 
terest, with the view to defraud the 
landlord of his arrears. But the 
Peers must really have felt it a 
hopeless task to improve a measure 
that was in its essence unjust and 
spoliatory, and which could only 
have been improved by the sub- 
stitution of an entirely different 
principle from the one on which 
the authors of the Bill had pro- 
ceeded in framing their scheme. 
The points of divergence between 
the two Houses, which led to the 
Bill being employed in a game of 
legislative football, were really of 
less interest than the important 
constitutional questions which their 
disagreement threatened to raise. 
It is characteristic of the severe 
strain on the British Constitution 
which Mr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tion of public affairs always in- 
volves, that there should be a colli- 
sion between the two Houses of 
Parliament, and that an endeavour 
should be made to bully the less 
popular assembly by broad hints of 
extinction in case it remain refrac- 
tory. On such occasions the dig- 
nity and good sense of the House 
of Peers generally stand it in good 
stead, and it is very rarely that it 
does not gain in public estimation 
by the discussion. At a time when 
we are departing from the beaten 
paths of British legislation, the 
value of a hereditary chamber as a 
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counterpoise to democracy cannot 
safely be decried; and it was not 
upon so doubtful a measure as the 
Land Bill that the country would 
have allowed the Premier to dic- 
tate to the Lords. We say the 
Premier, for the Land Bill is dis- 
tinctly his own scheme, and has 
been supported by the Commons 
as such, rather than as a measure 
which commands the general con- 
fidence of Liberals. It was due 
to Mr. Gladstone’s hectoring tone 
that the Lords did not carry their 
spirit of compromise further when 
the Bill came back to them a second 
time from the Commons; for we 
cannot suppose that they felt a suf- 
ficiently keen interest in any point 
connected with the measure, as to 
precipitate for its sake a constitu- 
tional crisis. The result, however, 
has been, so far as the Government 
was concerned, a failure. The 
Lords were quite willing to act 
upon the principle of give and take, 
and readily responded to the im- 
proved tone of the Commons when 
their proposals were considered for 
the second time in the Lower House. 
The concessions which the firmness 
of the Lords wrung from the Gov- 
ernment are important enough to 
form decided features in the Land 
Act. If it were only that the right 
of the landlord to resort to the 
Land Court has been saved by the 
attitude of the Peers, their resistance 
to the dictation of the Government 
would have been of value; but the 
Lords have also the satisfaction of 
knowing that the most useful mo- 
difications which the Bill has re- 
ceived have been their own work. 
How it came about that the per- 
sistence of the Peers on the one 
side, and the violent attitude of 
command assumed by the Govern- 
ment on the other, gave place so 
speedily to a smiling reconciliation 
and an eagerness to compromise the 
grounds of dispute, is a point on 
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which more information would be 
welcomed by the inquisitive portion 
of the public. The spectacle of 
Lords Salisbury and Granville sit- 
ting side by side on the front Oppo- 
sition Bench, with a pleasant smile 
on their faces instead of the angry 
look which they wore during the 
former night of the debate, was 
gladly hailed as a signal that a 
truce had. been proclaimed between 
the two Houses—a truce with which, 
it may be said, as was remarked of 
the Peace of Amiens, every one 
is pleased and of which no one 
is proud. But who was the ma- 
gician by whose intervention the 
storm was allayed? Was it Lord 
Cairns with his mellifluent voice? 
or Lord Granville, the gentlest and 
mildest of leaders? or the wise 
Speaker, by whose counsel it was 
that the House of Commons ad- 
journed over Saturday to allow 
time for calm thought ;—for if “la 
nuit porte conseil,” certainly Sun- 
day, and forty-eight hours amid the 
groves of Mentmore, is a wonderful 
soother of the nervous system. Or 
did Sir Henry Ponsonby’s activity 
promote the ‘“entente cordiale”? 
Whocan say? All we know is that 
on Monday evening, to their great 
surprise, the Peers who crowded the 
gallery expecting to listen to afurious 
denunciation of the House of Lords, 
heard themselves mentioned in mild 
and gentle accents,and found that Mr. 
Gladstone approached the question 
no longer in the spirit of a Dictator 
but in that of a constitutional Min- 
ister. So it was in a hopeful disposi- 
tion that a large number of Peers 
assembled in Arlington Street at 
two o’clock on Tuesday, and there 
was a feeling of universal sat- 
isfaction when their great chief 
rubbed off all the war-paint, buried 
the hatchet, and expressed his 
opinion that as the Premier had 
conceded so much, he was prepared 
to advise an unconditional accept- 


ance of the Bill as amended. Other 
Peers addressed the meeting, and 
the Marquis of Waterford expressed 
his gratitude to the noble leaders, 
to whose bold and gallant front it 
was owing that some meed of justice 
had now been meted to the land- 
lords. It cannot be doubted that 
many present had privately repre- 
sented their views to the leaders, 
that this was not the occasion to 
come into conflict with the Com- 
mons—the state of Ireland, as 
worked up between the Govern- 
ment proffers and the Land League 
demands, was far too critical. 

The Lords may well congratulate 
themselves on the result. They 
have shown that they know when to 
resist and when to yield; that it 
is their function not so much to 
resist as to improve measures when 
these are sent up to them. Lord 
Carlingford frankly admitted how 
much this measure had benefited 
by the Lords’ amendments. The 
preliminary meetings of Peers, too, 
have proved to be of great use in 
averting a crisis. Those who were 
doubtful of the expediency of the 
course proposed by the leaders, 
did not speak out. This, however, 
is not to be regretted now, as 
it would have chilled the lan- 
guage of opposition. And it was 
Lord Salisbury’s determined expres- 
sion that gave Mr. Gladstone sub- 
ject of thought. The Liberal organs 
have had their ingenuity sorely tried 
in dealing with the Premier’s con- 
cessions. When they wish to abuse 
the Lords, the Ministerial journals 
declare that the criminal obstinacy 
of the Upper House has marred 
what would otherwise have been a 
perfect Bill. When they wish to 
apologise for the Premier, they tell 
us that his concessions amount to 
next to nothing. They cannot, 
then, attack the Lords as they 
did in 1870 for rendering the 
Bill inefficient by their amend- 
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ments. The House of Lords never 
stood higher in the opinion of 
the country than at the present 
time. And not even the attacks 
which come from the quarters near- 
est to itself will detract from the 
deep conviction of the value of a 
House placed above popular passion, 
with which the Peers’ discussion of 
the Land Bill has filled the public 
mind at the present moment. Such 
assaults upon the House of Peers 
as that directed recently by the 
Marquis of Blandford in the col- 
umns of a contemporary magazine, 
have too small an air of sincerity 
to carry weight with them, and 
only make readers regret that the 
descendant of so eminent a states- 
man as the great Marlborough 
should present in his own person a 
stronger confirmation than he has 
put forward with his pen of the 
popular objection to the House of 
Lords, that hereditary legislators do 
not necessarily transmit their wis- 
dom to their representatives. 

The chief point of interest now 
connected with the Land Bill is 
the temper in which it will be 
received by the Irish people, and 
the effect which it will produce 
upon political disaffection and agra- 
rian crime. As yet the condition 
of that country has given no satis- 
factory response to the Liberal 
“message of peace;” nor has the 
party of agitation signified their 
intention of accepting the Act as 
an equivalent for their demands 
of a Land Revolution. That they 
will do their best to render the law 
unworkable, to push a civil war 
against the landlord by means of 
the unfavourable clauses of the 
Bill, and to prolong the agrarian 
agitation by swamping the Court 
with cases, may very safely be pre- 
dicted. Should, however, a general 
withdrawal of support on the part 
of those who directly benefit by the 
Bill take place, Mr. Parnell and his 
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friends have sufficient ingenuity to 
change the venue, and find another 
popular cry with which to inflame 
the passions of the country. In 
the Land Act, agitation has scored 
a success over the law and constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, as well as 
over the sound principles of poli- 
tical economy; and it would be 
folly to suppose that men so 
bent upon promoting dissension 
between the two countries as are 
Mr. Parnell and his friends, will 
not seek to follow up their present 
triumph by future victories of a 
similar kind. There is a danger, 
too, that the impatient character 
of the Premier will induce him 
to proclaim the Irish millennium 
before sufficient evidence of the 
arrival of that happy event is 
forthcoming. The Irish have re- 
ceived their message of peace; 
and it is in keeping with Mr. 
Gladstone’s temperament that he 
should forthwith act upon the 
assumption that the message has 
been listened to. The Coercion 
Act, never too firmly enforced by 
the present Government, has pre- 
sented appearances during the last 
few months of being still more 
laxly applied to the disorders of the 
country, as if the Government were 
determined to seize the earliest op- 
portunity of clearing the field for 
the fresh operations of the Land 
League, and the Fenian skirmishers 
whom the American citizens so 
benevolently supply with pocket- 
money. The Parnellites are already 
preparing to rouse the Irish masses 
on the question of coercion during 
the recess, and it is not difficult to 
foresee that, amid the hubbub that 
will be raised, the voice of Mr. 
Gladstone’s “message of peace” 
will be heard only inside the Land 
Court. 

We take our leave of the Land 
Act with the painful feeling that 
the time of Parliament has been 
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wasted, and the business of the 
country disorganised, for a measure 
which is at best but a Ministerial 
idea; which affords no grounds of 
confidence in the present, and pre- 
sents little element of hope for the 
future; that is destined to cripple 
and embitter the only influential 
cjass in Ireland, upon whose loyalty 
and co-operation the Crown has 
been at all times able to depend ; 
and which is decidedly the most 
substantial encouragement that the 
Home Rulers have received in their 
resolution to persevere for the dis- 
ruption of the Union. But above 
all, we look with the gravest appre- 
hensions to the effect which the 
sanction of a novel and dangerous 
method of dealing with property in 
land may produce in the other parts 
of the United Kingdom. 
cognition that the principle of 


“ earth-hunger” is a legitimate feel- 
ing, which the State is bound to 
gratify as soon as it is forcibly ex- 
pressed, affords a temptation that 
has a wider application than to 
Treland. 


The depressed condition 
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of the British agriculturist, and the 
difficulties to which he is exposed 
by our present tariff policy, natur- 
ally tend to unsettle the content- 
ment with which he has hitherto in 
most instances viewed the system 
of British land tenure ; and he would 
be less than human if he did not 
envy the Irish cultivator a portion 
of the beneficence. of which the 
State has just made the latter the 
recipient. The abortive attempts 
which the Land League have made 
to excite the agricultural classes in 
this country show that we are still 
some distance from an “earth-hun- 
ger’ outcry, but it is from no fault of 
the present Government in not hold- 
ing out a bait to agricultural cupid- 
ity. The presence of the Irish 
Land Act on the Statute Book cer- 
tainly marks an epoch in the break- 
ing up of the good relations that 
have subsisted between landlord 
and tenant, and gives the signal 
for a warfare of classes the results 
of which no one in the present 
generation can with certainty fore- 
tell. 




















